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INTRODUCTION 


About seventy-five years ago a Frenchman by the name 
of Louis Blanc wrote a many-volumed book which he 
called “‘Histoire des Dix Ans’. In the introduction to this 
book he declared that the task of writing contemporary 
history was “delicate and perilous,” but he added that 
before taking up a pen he severely asked himself whether 
or not he could write without self-interest or vigorous 
prejudice. We have not attempted to produce as thor- 
ough a study as did M. Blanc, but we have aimed at 
attaining the spirit which he held out as a guide. 

This book is not designed for the technician. It is in- 
tended to help every intelligent American who is seeking 
a general knowledge of the drift of European affairs during 
the past ten years. In one sense the book has not been diffi- 
cult to write. The bi-weekly Information Service and the 
weekly News Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association 
have furnished many of the facts, while monographs and 
standard year books have provided supplementary ma- 
terial. In another sense, it has been difficult to prepare a 
survey which at once attempts to knit together the out- 
standing facts in the domestic and international life of 
Europe and to interpret these facts in their proper per- 
spective. We have attempted not only to trace the 
history of the Paris peace treaties but to discuss the internal 
development of the leading countries of Europe and in- 
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terpret the two really vital phenomena of Bolshevism and 
Fascism. Naturally, the interpretation of some of these 
subjects will meet criticism. Nevertheless we believe that 
anyone who takes the trouble to compare the general 
situation in Europe in 1918 with the situation today will 
agree that, while there are still many problems to be solved, 
great progress has been made during the past ten years. 

This progress has been primarily financial and economic. 
But it has also been political and spiritual. The Treaty of 
Versailles has already undergone important, if little no- 
ticed, modifications; the reparation settlement has been 
thoroughly revised; the League of Nations has gradually 
introduced a new spirit and method into European diplo- 
macy. The moderation of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s state- 
ment in the House of Commons on July 18, 1928, on 
immediate evacuation of the Rhineland, a similar state- 
ment made earlier by M. Vandervelde of Belgium and the 
resolution of the French Socialist party in favor of ‘“‘con- 
certed action by Socialists in all countries for the revision 
of the treaties” and for “the immediate and uncondi- 
tional evacuation of the Rhineland,” are signs of the times. 
Frank pleas for Franco-German rapprochement, which 
would have been impossible even two years ago, have 
latterly become not uncommon. 

It is not improbable that great changes in the European 
political situation, perhaps along the general lines sketched 
in the last chapter of this book, will take place during 
the next few years. It is hoped in Europe that the con- 
clusion of the Kellogg anti-war pact will aid in disarming 
the feeling of insecurity still held by many European 
states, despite the League Covenant and the Locarno pacts. 
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It is the feeling of insecurity which prevents the solution 
upon their merits of many international problems. For 
instance the union of Austria and Germany is opposed 
because it would strengthen German man-power in time 
of war. Once the fear of war is removed this objection 
falls to the ground. 

This book is a codperative enterprise of the research 
staff of the Foreign Policy Association. Herbert W. 
Briggs, Elizabeth MacCallum, James G. McDonald, George 
Nebolsine, William T. Stone and Mildred S. Wertheimer 
have each contributed chapters or aided in editing the 
manuscript. The expression of opinion, however, is my 
own. 


R! LSB 
July 28, 1928 
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Europe: A History of Ten Years 


CHAPTER I 
EUROPE AND THE WAR 


Berore the Great War Europe was the center of the 
world. It housed the splendor of royalty. It was the mother 
of parliaments. Through its colonial system it controlled 
the greater part of the tropics. Through the savings of its 
thrifty inhabitants it had become the banker of mankind. 
It was the patron of the arts and sciences, the home of in- 
vention and of industry. It was the seat of the Roman 
Catholic Church; out of its womb had sprung Protestant- 
ism. All America, Africa and Asia rendered tribute to this 
sub-continent, which covers only one-seventeenth of the 
world’s surface but is populated by a quarter of the world’s 
inhabitants. 

Between 1914 and 1918 great changes took place in 
Europe. Its political and social institutions tottered in the 
tremendous upheaval of the war. While in the case of the 
older countries, such as France and England, the structure 
to-day still stands fast in the case of Russia and of Italy it 
has fallen to the ground, while builders struggle to erect a 
new structure in its place. A Rip Van Winkle, awakening 
in 1928, would not recognize the map of Europe to which 
he had been accustomed in 1914. He would discover 3,000 
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miles of new boundaries; he would count six new states, 
some of which bear names that would be strange to him. 

There have been great economic changes also. To-day 
burdensome taxes are borne by the people; the standard of 
living is low; in many countries people cannot afford to 
buy fine clothes—they have few bath tubs, few Ford cars. 
The control of the markets of the world and of interna- 
tional finance seems to be passing out of European hands. 

While the United States, on the one hand, has challenged 
the financial supremacy of Europe, a different kind of 
challenge has come out of the Orient. The ancient civiliza- 
tions of China and India, Egypt, Syria, Morocco and parts 
of Africa have questioned the right of Europe to control 
their destinies. In the opinion of some Europeans the situa- 
tion is ominous. They ask: is European civilization on the 
decline? Is Europe soon to occupy in the family of con- 
tinents the position which Ancient Greece and Rome occu- 
pied in Europe after the 6th century a.p.? 

Before indulging in any broad generalizations in answer 
to such questions it is necessary to examine what has hap- 
pened to Europe since 1914 and especially during the last 
ten years. 

The dominant states in Europe before the war were 
Great Britain and France, Imperial Russia and Austria- 
Hungary, and Germany, all of whom fell to contending 
with each other for reasons that will be discussed shortly. 

In comparison with the states of Eastern Europe, the 
problem of political existence for France and England was 
simple. France possessed a homogeneous population which 
increased slowly, if at all. The country was relatively self- 
sufficient; it did not depend for its existence upon foreign 
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trade. Perhaps its chief material interest abroad, outside of 
its colonial empire, lay in investments in Russia. While the 
governments of France were unstable, the heart of the 
nation—its independent, self-reliant agricultural class— 
was sound. The international difficulties of France arose 
largely out of questions of prestige. In 1870 Napoleon III 
had been inveigled by Bismarck into declaring war against 
Germany. Germany accepted the challenge with alacrity, 
crossed the Rhine, and imposed a humiliating peace upon 
France, depriving her of the provinces of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, and demanding 5 billion francs indemnity. From 
1871 to 1914 bitter hearts in France and Germany nur- 
tured the Alsace-Lorraine question and the whole Rhine- 
land problem. Bismarck believed that because of the loss 
of Alsace-Lorraine, France was planning for revenge. Act- 
ing upon this belief, Germany built up an army, sought 
alliances with Austria-Hungary and Italy, and pursued a 
foreign policy, especially in Morocco, which eventually led 
to war. In return, democratic France made an alliance with 
autocratic Russia and later entered into an “understand- 
ing” with England. 

In certain respects the problem of Britain was more diffi- 
cult than that of France. The small island kingdom sup- 
ported a population of 41,600,000, to acquire food for 
which it exported vast quantities of goods, made invest- 
ments of capital in undeveloped countries, and carried on 
shipping enterprises throughout the world. England’s ex- 
istence depended upon foreign trade. As a matter of funda- 
mental self-interest, it was England’s policy before the 
war—and still is—to support the economic open door and 
freedom of trade at home and abroad. To prevent con- 
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tinental powers from gaining a predominance which would 
threaten the political or the economic security of the Brit- 
ish Empire, England followed the policy of maintaining a 
Balance of Power. She aimed to prevent one state or group 
of states from dominating or threatening to dominate an- 
other. Thus she favored Russia and France as against the 
Central Powers before the World War, and she entered 
into an alliance with Japan in 1902. In order to keep the 
seas free for British trade, so essential to England’s exist- 
ence, the British Government for a time attempted to 
maintain a Two-Power standard navy—a navy stronger 
than the combined strength of her two closest rivals. 


Pre-War Russia 


The situation of the two Eastern Empires—Russia and 
Austria-Hungary—was more complicated. Russia had the 
largest population of any state in Europe—178,000,000 in 
1914—and it was increasing rapidly. There was, however, 
little over-population because of the vast expanse of the 
Russian Empire—an Empire which fringed the Arctic and 
the Baltic Seas, which stretched a far arm out to the 
Pacific. It covered a seventh of the land surface of the 
globe. Although there was little industrial activity in the 
country, Russia was important and remains important in 
the trade of the world. She led in the production of flax 
and in the timber trade; she was second in wheat. In fact 
Russia was the granary of Europe. The country was also 
rich in oil and other mineral wealth. Unexploited wealth 
and unlimited human resources give to Russia the eco- 
nomic possibilities of the United States. A potential 
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storehouse of energy, Russia made the rest of Europe 
afraid. 

Ninety per cent of the people of Russia were peasants 
living on the land. Despite the attempted reforms of 
Stolypin, the peasants eked out a miserable existence. They 
were victims of poverty, of famine, of ignorance, of super- 
stition and of vodka. Many historians point out that the 
peoples inhabiting Russia resemble Orientals more than — 
they resemble Westerners. While Peter the Great at the end 
of the seventeenth century succeded in westernizing the 
cities of Saint Petersburg and Moscow, the empire as a 
whole kept to its traditional ways, little touched by west- 
ern influence. At the same time, a highly intellectual élite 
arose in the great centers—an élite which has given to the 
world some of the greatest literature and music. 

Russia housed one of the most high-handed and incom- 
petent autocracies in Europe. It was headed by a Tsar, who 
was also high priest of the Orthodox Church. He was sur- 
rounded by a wealthy nobility, which preyed on the peas- 
ant population, and by a military clique which gloried in 
war. Oppression and extortion were the real mottoes of 
the Tsarist Government. In 1897 there were 300,000 pris- 
oners living on the frozen steppes of Siberia. The tyranny 
of the Tsars helps to explain the tyranny of the Bolsheviks 
to-day. Rulers change, but the methods remain. 

This policy of the Tsar had its inevitable reward. The 
first protests came from a group of young intellectuals 
who were so few in number and who faced such desperate 
odds that they resorted to extreme methods. Nihilists, 
anarchists, terrorists, all sooner or later came to rely upon 
assassination and secrecy as the only effective weapons. 
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Alexander II met his death at the hand of an assassin in 
1881. Socialism seized upon the people. 

When the weakness of the Tsarist administration was so 
cruelly demonstrated by the Russo-Japanese War in 1904- 
1905, the people rose in 1906 and forced the terrified Tsar 
to grant them a Duma—a parliament. But its original 
powers were soon restricted, and it became of little value. 
Of much more influence than the Duma at the outbreak 
of the war was a sensuous priest by the name of Rasputin 
who had come to maintain an uncanny influence over the 
Tsarist court. 

The situation was made worse by conflicting nationali- 
ties. Of the 178,000,000 people within the empire, two- 
thirds were Slavs and these spoke three distinct dialects. 
Great Russian was the language of the vast majority. The 
White Russians were a comparatively small number of 
people in the western part of the Empire; about 26,000,000 
Little Russians, the so-called Ruthene or Ukrainian people, 
lived along the southern border. These last had a national 
consciousness of their own, and they attempted to estab-. 
lish a republic of the Ukraine at the end of the World War. 

Of the non-Russian peoples, the most important within 
the Empire were the Poles. The partitions of 1772-1795 
had given to the Tsar about seven and a half million Poles, 
together with the ancient capital of Warsaw. The Poles 
were intensely nationalistic and hated the Russians. Pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic, they persecuted the Jews 
with whom they were obliged to live. 

Around the shores of the Baltic were grouped other non- 
Russian peoples, subjected to the rule of the Tsar, but 
animated by a national consciousness and a desire to be free. 
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The first were the Finns, a sturdy race of Asiatic origin, 
who until 1809 had had a kingdom of their own, but who 
had allowed it in that year to become merged with the 
Russian Empire, although on an autonomous basis. 

Between Finland and Poland lay other peoples, the Letts, 
the Lithuanians, the Esths, people likewise having a desire 
to be free. Most of these people were under the economic 
mastery of German barons who had settled there in the © 
Middle Ages, while all of them were under the political 
mastery of the Tsar. In the Caucasus, in the southeastern 
corner of Russia, were other non-Russian peoples, such as 
the Georgians, the Armenians and the Tartars, who also 
were inclined toward independence. 

Thus one-third of Russia’s population was non-Russian, 
speaking different languages, cherishing individual national 
traditions. The policy of the Tsars was not to tolerate and 
conciliate these differences but rigorously to suppress them 
in the name of “Russification.” Decree after decree sup- 
pressed all the liberties of the minorities and attempted to 
compel the latter to learn and use Russian to the exclusion 
of their own languages. Local assemblies were extinguished 
and few of the non-Russian peoples were given places in 
the central administration. The most extreme treatment 
was meted out to the Jews, of whom Russia contained a 
larger number than any other country in the world. Jews 
could not acquire land and only a limited number were 
allowed to enter the universities. In 1890 the Tsar obliged 
all Jews to move into segregated districts “within the 
pale.” Excluded from government office and from work 
on the soil, the Jews went into petty trades where they 
attracted the hatred of the peasant classes. Russian officials 
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encouraged popular uprisings against the Jews, pogroms 
which were marked by wholesale plunder and massacre. In 
a single year 300,000 Jews emigrated from the Empire 
because of this treatment. 

The writers and statesmen of Russia spoke of the glory 
of the Slav or Russian race, and demanded that all Slavs, 
even those found in the Austro-Hungarian Empire and in 
the Balkan peninsula, should be united under the “Little 
Father,” as the Tsar was often called. The Tsar’s court 
craved expansion for the sake of power, to satisfy a racial 
nationalism and to obtain an ice-free port. It was this latter 
motive, among others, which led Russia for centuries to 
cast a covetous eye upon Constantinople. In foreign hands 
the ice-free port of Constantinople was a potential menace 
to the Russian grain trade of the Black Sea. 

Moreover, the basis of existence in Russia was extensive 
instead of intensive. Few modern factories existed, indus- 
trial methods were antiquated and even agriculture was 
primitive. Instead of developing the vast latent resources 
of the Empire, the Tssar’s advisers demanded the acquisi- 
tion of new territories lying beyond the existing frontiers. 
Thus Russia pushed across the steppes through Siberia to 
the Pacific, where she met the disastrous opposition of 
Japan in the war of 1904-1905, and pressed southward 
toward the Balkans, where she met the equally disastrous 
opposition of Austria-Hungary and of the German 
Empire. 


THE STATES OF CENTRAL EuROpPE 


Turning to the Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary, 
we find that in 1914 it embraced a vast area of 260,000 
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square miles extending from the Alps to Transylvania and 
south to the seaports of the Adriatic. For seven hundred 
miles the Danube flowed through its territory, linking 
western Europe with the south and the east. The chief 
virtue of this Empire was that it fostered free trade be- 
tween a large number of racially divergent peoples. His- 
torically, it had been a bulwark against the encroachment 
of the Turks after their capture of Constantinople in 1453. 

Austria-Hungary was a racial medley. Out of a popula- 
tion of 51,300,000 there were only 12,000,000 Germans. 
The largest race, numerically, was the Slav, which num- 
bered 24,250,000. These were divided as follows: 


8,500,000 Czechs and Slovaks 
Northern Slavs + 5,000,000 Poles 
4,000,000 Ruthenians 


5,500,000 Serbo-Croats 


Southern Slavs oe 0,000 Slovenes 


In addition to these Slavs there were 10,000,000 Magyars, 
or Hungarians and 4,000,000 Rumanians and Italians. 

Before 1867 Austria and Hungary were independent of 
each other. In that year the two states signed the Ausgleich, 
or Compromise, in which Franz Josef of Hapsburg as- 
sumed the joint title of Emperor of Austria and King of 
Hungary. Each state continued to have its own parliament. 
The German minority dominated Austria and a Magyar 
minority continued to dominate Hungary—not only in 
politics but in the ownership of land. The majority of the 
people were peasants at the mercy of their overlords. In 
1910 only eight out of the 413 deputies in the Hungarian 
parliament were non-Magyars. 
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Because of its racial composition and of the supremacy 
of a German and Magyar minority, the Empire seethed 
with unrest and instability. A Russian ferment was at 
work among the Slavs. Rumanian and Italian influence was 
similarly at work among expatriates under Hapsburg rule. 
The Serbs and the Croats and the Slovenes agitated for 
union with the little state of Serbia. The Czechs in the 
north nourished the thought of a restored Bohemia. The 
ideals of self-determination and of nationality thus seized 
hold of the entire Empire. The more stern and intolerant 
were the masters, the stronger, the more fanatical did the 
demand for independence become. 

Because of the racial composition of her people and her 
strategic situation, Austria-Hungary lived in constant fear 
of her neighbors. She feared Italy because Italy, like her- 
self, had shown a desire to control the Adriatic. She feared 
Russia because of Pan-Slavism. Should Russia establish her 
predominance in Constantinople and in the Balkans, Aus- 
tria would lose the southern Slavs. She feared, moreover, 
that Russia would work to deprive her of the northern 
Slavs and Ruthenes. The real contest in Europe before the 
war was between Russia and Austria-Hungary. The trag- 
edy of the situation was that Germany, France and Eng- 
land were drawn into the contest, thus converting a local 
into a world-wide war. 

Between these almost medieval empires of Russia and 
Austria-Hungary and the more modern governments of 
England and France, lay the relatively newly created Ger- 
man Empire. Culturally the people of Germany had 
reached an advanced position. But for a variety of reasons 
they had lagged politically. It was only in 1871 that Bis- 
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marck, by a policy of “blood and iron,” succeeded in 
welding a mosaic of petty states together. Germany now 
became a federation of twenty-six states having a miscel- 
lany of governments. Four of them were kingdoms, six 
were grand duchies, five were just ordinary duchies, seven 
were principalities, and there were three city republics. 
The states in this federation were by no means equal. The 
Junker state of Prussia, having two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of the Empire, dominated them all. The King of Prus- 
sia was also the German Emperor. Out of the 61 seats 
in the Bundesrat, the upper branch of the German parlia- 
ment, 17 were held by Prussia. The latter had an absolute 
veto on laws affecting the army and navy or tax reduction, 
and could block any constitutional amendment. There was, 
it is true, a Reichstag composed of 397 members elected by 
the people; but it had little control over the Emperor, the 
Imperial Chancellor or the German military machine. 

In bringing about the unification of Germany, Bismarck 
came into conflict with his neighbors. It was he who fought 
the war of 1871 with France. Imitating the earlier example 
of Louis XIV, he took Alsace-Lorraine. He believed these 
tactics were necessary to prove that Germany was a great 
power. Moreover, German population was increasing and 
German industries, driven by unequalled discipline and 
efficiency, produced commodities in excess of what could 
be consumed at home. Bismarck and his followers looked 
abroad for foreign markets—markets which could become 
a monopoly for German business men. Finding the tropical 
market already divided between France and England, they 
nevertheless managed to obtain several colonies in Africa, 
and then turned their attention to the Near East. Once 
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political influence was established over the Balkans and 
Turkey, trade would follow. These countries had mines to 
be exploited and railways to be built. Under German influ- 
ence, these countries would give concessions to Germans 
for such exploitation. German capital would have an outlet 
for investment and the Near East would buy large quan- 
tities of German goods. 

The enemies of German expansion were England, 
Russia and France. England demanded these markets as 
fiercely as Germany. Russia would tolerate no power which 
threatened to thwart her desires for Constantinople. France 
had her hands on the throat of the Sultan of Morocco, 
and despite the efforts of Germany, culminating in the 
Algeciras Conference of 1906, declined to let go. Germany 
challenged England by a policy of naval construction; she 
challenged France by building up a highly efficient army; 
she challenged Russia by entering into an alliance with 
Austria-Hungary and Italy in 1882. 

This alliance was met by a strange union—that of auto- 
cratic Russia and democratic France, who made an alli- 
ance in 1892. For a time England, engaged in colonial 
quarrels with France, hesitated as to which way to jump. 
Finally deciding that a policy of isolation was impossible, 
she timidly cast her lot with France. The entente cordiale 
formed in 1904 gradually and secretly ripened into an 
alliance. Thus Germany soon created enemies abroad who 
threatened to “encircle” her. The German Government 
also made enemies at home. It oppressed the inhabitants of 
Alsace-Lorraine and attempted to Prussianize the Polish 
peasants in the north. It was likewise confronted by inter- 
nal demands for more self-government. 
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EuUROPE ON THE EvE oF CoN FILICT 


Meanwhile, the air was charged with intrigue and 
rumors of war. In Russia and in Germany military cliques 
dominated the governments, demanding opportunities to 
prove their military prowess. In Germany a whole school 
of writers headed by Nietzsche, Treitschke and Bernhardi 
proclaimed thesuperiority of Germany and preached a doc- 
trine of force. Nationalist orators elsewhere waxed strong. 
Every large government in Europe became engaged in 
a see-saw process of checking the moves of the enemy. The 
struggle for influence in the Balkans and the Near East, 
which gave to the whole of Europe an immediate interest 
in the first and second Balkan Wars, was accompanied by 
naval competition and conscription laws. The whole at- 
mosphere was saturated with war sentiment—the whole 
system made war inevitable. And the war finally came. 

Historians will probably argue until Doomsday over the 
question of who started the war. There was no attempt to 
answer this question impartially during the course of hos- 
tilities nor at the Paris Peace Conference. Both sides 
claimed that they were fighting a war of defense. Both 
sides claimed that they had divine sanction for their cause. 

One writer states, “So great are the psychological re- 
sistances to war in modern nations that every war must 
appear to be a war of defence against a menacing, mur- 
derous aggressor. There must be no ambiguity about whom 
the public is to hate. . . . Guilt and guilelessness must be 
assessed geographically, and all the guilt must be on the 
other side of the frontier.” ? 

*Lasswell, H. D. Propaganda Technique in the World War, p. 47. 
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We shall not attempt to assess the responsibility for 
causing the World War, except to express the profound 
conviction that it grew out of an international system to 
which all the great states of Europe were party. There are 
however certain facts which stand out. 

On June 28, 1914, Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir to 
the Hapsburg throne, was murdered in the town of Sera- 
jevo (Bosnia). Nearly a month later, on July 23, the Aus- 
trian Government delivered an ultimatum to the Serbian 
Government, charging that the Archduke had been mur- 
dered for political reasons by the Serbs and making de- 
mands upon Serbia not only to express its regrets but to 
take steps against “every publication which shall incite to 
hatred and contempt of the Monarchy.” Serbia must con- 
sent to every demand without any reservations within 
forty-eight hours. Count Berchtold of Austria said, “We 
cannot consent to any negotiations whatever with Serbia 
about our demands.” Serbia consented to the ultimatum 
but with reservations which Austria found unacceptable. 

As early as July 5, Germany had given approval to the 
Austrian ultimatum. On July 26 the British Government 
proposed to hold a conference on the matter, but on the . 
next day Berlin refused to participate, although Rome and 
Paris accepted. The following day Germany underwent a 
“reversal of policy.” It now placed the British mediation 
proposal before the Austrian Government. While Austria 
first declined the proposal, the German Emperor made a 
personal effort which reopened negotiations. As a result 
conversations between Vienna and St. Petersburg were 
entered into. On July 28 Austria declared war on Serbia; 
but even then the war might have been localized except 
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for the mobilization of the Russian army. British, French 
and American historians seem to agree that this mobiliza- 
tion which took place—apparently against the wishes of 
the Tsar, who was in communication with the Kaiser— 
really precipitated the World War.' Russia had been en- 
couraged in this action by the previous assurances of Presi- 
dent Poincaré that France would live up to its obligations 
under the alliance of 1892. 

On July 31 Germany sent an ultimatum to Russia 
demanding that she cease mobilization. At the same time 
she sent an ultimatum to France asking if France intended 
to remain neutral in a Russo-German war. On August 1, 
both Germany and France decreed general mobilization, 
but France made the famous decision to keep her troops 
ten kilometres back from the German frontier—a decision 
adhered to for three days. On the same day the German 
Government declared war on Russia. On August 3, Ger- 
many declared war on France. On August 4 Germany 
notified Belgium that she was going “to act by force of 
arms.” She invaded Belgian territory despite the fact that 
she had promised in a treaty of 1839 to guarantee Belgian 
neutrality. 

The violation of Belgium’s neutrality was made the occa- 
sion for England’s entrance into the war against Germany. 
These were the major factors in a tragic plot. Other na- 
tions were gradually drawn in. 

The World War thus originated with Austria-Hungary’s 
demands upon Serbia. Austria believed that unless the 
murder of the Archduke was made an example, the south- 
ern Slavs, backed by Russia, would revolt and destroy the 


*Ward and Gooch. The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, Vol. Il, 
p. 499. Renouvin, P. The Immediate Origins of the War, Chap. XI. Fay, S. B. The 
Origins of the World War, Vol. II, Chap. XII. 
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Hapsburg Empire. There is a good deal of evidence to show 
that the Serbian Government aided an expansionist move- 
ment which was aimed at Austria. Between revolution and 
war with Russia, Austria chose war. Had Germany acted 
promptly, she could probably have headed off Austria’s 
insane action. When Germany finally attempted a con- 
ciliatory policy, matters had gone too far. It should have 
been possible to localize the war between Austria-Hungary 
and Russia. Had England and France discouraged Russia 
from carrying out her general mobilization, Germany 
would probably not have intervened. But alliances are of 
such a nature that one party can act as a brake on the 
other party only with the greatest difficulty, as the case of 
Germany and Austria and that of Russia and France both 
showed. Finally, if England’s position had been known 
from the first, the war probably would not have become 
general. England did not make her offer of mediation and 
conference until three weeks after the murder at Serajevo. 
Germany did not believe that England, plagued with the 
Irish question and other troubles, would actually come 
into the war. Thus every government’s responsibility was 
involved, if in different degrees. While governments were 
responsible, the innocent suffered. None of the peoples of 
Europe themselves wanted war. 

As for the invasion of Belgium, this was an offense of the 
German military staff. The diplomats paved the way for 
the war, but the military cliques which dominated the 
Russian and the German Governments took control in the 
last moments, hastening the process. The German Chief of 
Staff, von Moltke, believed in an offensive on the west 
against the French army across Belgian territory. Treaties 
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were mere “scraps of paper.” The Russian army was un- 
wieldy; and as every day counted, the Russian General 
Staff urged the Government to order a general mobiliza- 
tion in order to be prepared for the enemy. Military 
advantage urged the French also to mobilize. The most 
disquieting features of the recent revelations in regard to 
the origin of the war are the divisions, quarrels, and over- 
lapping of the civilian and military elements in both the 
Russian and the German Governments. Despite their auto- 
cratic positions, neither the Kaiser nor the Tsar seemed to 
have, in the last few days, any more control over these 
fateful events than did the nominally powerless President 
of France or King of England. From the technical stand- 
point, Russia precipitated the war—hers was the first gov- 
ernment to order a general mobilization. Technically the 
first to declare war, Austria and Germany were the aggres- 
sors. But this is no test of aggression—by clever manipula- 
tions Bismarck induced Napoleon III to declare war upon 
Germany in 1870. The German diplomats attempted to 
induce France to do the same thing in 1914 but failed. The 
real responsibility lay deeper than mobilization, it lay 
deeper than declarations of war. It lay in the European 
system which was built upon a conviction of war’s 
inevitability. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES 


Dourine four dark years Europe was divided into two 
warring camps. Russia was the first country to break under 
the strain. In March 1917, the Tsar Nicholas II abdicated 
the throne and the whole Imperial structure collapsed like 
a house of cards. The Bolsheviks concluded a humiliating 
peace with Germany, and the Entente was deprived of an 
ally. The Allied situation would have been desperate ex- 
cept for the entry of the United States into the war almost 
at the moment of Russia’s withdrawal. The prospect of 
American aid on the Western front revived Allied morale, 
while the stirring idealism of President Wilson brought 
fresh courage to all the Entente peoples. It is impossible 
to say whether the Allies would have lost the struggle had 
the United States not intervened, but it seems certain that 
the end would have been postponed and the victory would 
not have been complete. The United States brought to the 
Allies vast material resources, but it also brought the vigor 
of its own ideals. While the Germans demonstrated amaz- 
ing efficiency and discipline, the idealistic factors proved 
decisive. 

The first rumblings of revolution were heard in Ger- 
many as early as 1917. In a belated attempt to placate the 
people, the government during the following year enacted 
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reforms which reduced the Kaiser’s power. But they 
availed nothing. Disillusionment had spread among the 
masses, weakened by famine and borne down by the bur- 
dens of prolonged conflict. The German General Staff was 
obliged to admit defeat. Germany sued for peace and an 
armistice was declared on November 11, 1918—one of the 
famous dates of history. During the late summer, peace 
had been made with Germany’s allies—Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Turkey. 

The war which now ended had been the most terrible 
in all history. It had snuffed out the lives of at least 10,- 
000,000 men; it had maimed and wounded 20,000,000 
more. Pestilence and privation due directly to the conflict 
had brought death to 10,000,000 civilians. The war kt 
behind it 9,000,000 orphans, 5,000,000 widows, 10;,00e32 
000 refugees. It cost the tremendous sum of 9,000,000 
dollars an hour. It was difficult to see what good the war 
had accomplished, as victors and vanquished alike were 
impoverished and the peoples of all Europe were demoral- 
ized. The four years of strife had not even relieved the 
population pressure—a favorite argument of the Malthu- 
sians. It had wiped out of existence millions of people, but 
it had also wiped out a disproportionately large amount of 
capital upon which the remaining population depended 
for subsistence. The history of the last ten years will show 
to what extent the war advanced the ideals of self-deter- 
mination, democracy, and international conciliation over 
the forces of oppression and tyranny. 

In the Armistice of November 1918, Germany did not 
surrender unconditionally. Some people have argued that 
this was a mistake;—the Allies should have carried the 
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war to Berlin in order to bring Germany completely to her 
knees. But later events showed that the Allies were not in a 
position to shed the new blood which any such expedition 
would have required. If they had reached their goal, they 
would have imposed in all probability a treaty even more 
Draconian than the Treaty of Versailles, and the realiza- 
tion of lasting peace would have been still further delayed. 

The real strength of the Allied cause during the last year 
of the war lay in the idealism aroused among the peoples 
of all countries by the speeches of President Wilson. Mr. 
Wilson did not believe in a peace of revenge, in a peace 
of militarism or of mutilation. He wished to see an inter- 
national society established in which nations would settle 
their difficulties amicably, and in which all peoples could 
live undisturbed. He did not believe that international 
antagonisms were inevitable—he believed that in their 
hearts peoples were friendly, honest and. fair. He stood for 
democracy and for the rights of small nations. He believed 
that autocratic rulers should be overthrown and that rep- 
resentatives of the people should sit in the high places. 
Scheming diplomats and militarists had sown the seeds of 
war in the past; these once dethroned and the people placed 
in power, he believed peace would follow. In an address of 
February 11, 1918, Mr. Wilson declared, “People are not 
to be handed about from one sovereignty to another by an 
international conference or an understanding between 
rivals and antagonists. National aspirations must be re- 
spected. . . . This war had its roots in the disregard of 
the rights of small nations. . . .” Peace should be drawn 
up on a basis of the wishes of the people and not upon the 
basis of material interest. 
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January 8, 1918, President Wilson laid down his Fourteen 
Points, which called for open diplomacy; absolute freedom 
of the seas in peace and war except as closed by interna- 
tional action; the removal of economic barriers; adequate 
guarantees that national armaments would be reduced; an 
open-minded adjustment of colonial claims in which the — 
interests of the populations concerned would be given 
equal weight with the equitable claims of governments; the 
evacuation of Russia; the liberation of Belgium; the restor- 
ation of France; the readjustment of the frontiers of Italy 
along the lines of nationality; the autonomous develop- 
ment of Austria-Hungary and Turkey; the realignment of 
the Balkans on an ethnic basis; the establishment of an 
independent Poland; and the formation of a League of 
Nations. 

Allied airplanes distributed translations of President 
Wilson’s speeches behind the German lines, where they 
gradually seeped into the consciousness of the German 
people. If the Fourteen Points were to be the terms of 
peace, Germany would surrender,—such was the proposi- 
tion of the German Government to Mr. Wilson in a note 
of October 4, 1918. After negotiations among themselves, 
the Allies agreed to make peace on the basis of the Four- 
teen Points, with certain exceptions in regard to the free- 
dom of the seas and reparation. 

While the Allies thus accepted the Fourteen Points as the 
basis of the coming peace conference, and while Allied 
statesmen had paid lip-service to Wilsonian ideals, subse- 
quent events showed that this support was likewarm, if 
indeed it existed at all. Between 1915 and 1917 the Allies 
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had concluded a series of secret treaties dividing among 
themselves the anticipated spoils of war. England and 
France agreed that Russia could annex Constantinople and 
the Straits. Had this agreement been carried out Russia 
would have become supreme in the Near East and the 
Balkans, and been master of the Aegean and the Black Sea. 
~In return Russia recognized British interests in Persia, 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. A few weeks later, on April 26, 
~/ 1915, the famous Treaty of London was signed. In this 
treaty Italy was promised the Trentino, and the southern 
Tyrol—territory belonging to Austria and inhabited 
largely by Germans—which Italy was anxious to acquire 
for strategic and economic reasons. The treaty likewise 
promised Italy the best ports on the eastern Adriatic except 
Fiume—territory populated for the most part by Slovenes 
—and it promised her the Dodecanese Islands, inhabited 
by Greeks, together with the Albanian city of Valona and 
a protectorate over Albania as a whole. Certain colonial 
compensations were also to be made to Italy in case any 
such spoils fell to the other Allied Powers, and she was 
entitled to share in the division of Turkey. An agreement 
™ similarly marked out Alsace-Lorraine and the Saar valley 
for France and provided for an independent Rhineland. 
On August 18, 1916, the Allies negotiated a secret treaty 
with Rumania, promising her hundreds of square miles in 
Austria-Hungary, including the Banat, Bukovina and 
Transylvania, inhabited by thousands of non-Rumanians. 
In a secret agreement of February 16, 1917 Japan was 
allotted the German colonies in the Pacific, north of the 
equator, together with Germany’s rights in the Chinese 
™ province of Shantung, while the British Empire was prom- 
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ised the German islands south of the equator. Secret under- 
standings likewise divided up the Near East between 
France and England, and parcelled out the German colo- ‘ 
nies in Africa. By these acts the Allies showed that they 
were as covetous of territory as were their German oppo- 
aenis cau ees 

During and preceding the Peace Conference, French 
publicists and statesmen did not hide their desire to mete 
out drastic punishment to Germany—partly in a spirit of 
revenge, partly to render Germany powerless in the future. 
The one underlying belief of the French people during the 
war was that terms should be imposed upon Germany at 
the end of hostilities which would eliminate forever the 
menace of another German attack. France had been taught 
her history well, and remembered the invasions of the past. 
She remembered the year 1815 and the attempts of Prus- 
sia and other states, angered at the colossal impudence of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, to keep France in a state of perma- 
nent subjection. She remembered the struggle with Ger- 
many in 1870-71 and the peace terms by which Germany 
deprived her of Alsace-Lorraine and obliged her to pay an 
indemnity of five billion francs. Above all she kept fresh 
the memory of the invasion of 1914. In view of the past, 
it was entirely natural that at the close of the World War, 
France should have demanded military and territorial 
guarantees against another attack. 

These invasions of France had invariably come from | 
across the Rhine. Germany had been the traditional enemy. 
During the World War some French writers went to the 
extreme of advocating the complete destruction of the 
German Empire and its division into the small independent 
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states from which it had been formed in 1866-71. Others, 
among them Marshal Foch, demanded that France should 
annex the left bank of the Rhine, thus depriving Germany 
of a strategic approach to French territory. Some publicists 
suggested that the Rhineland should be detached from 
Germany and set up as a Cis-Rhenish State—an idea sanc- 
tioned in the secret agreements. Frenchmen also demanded 
that Germany be deprived of the territory upon which her 
industrial greatness depended and that she be rendered 
permanently impotent. Finally, the French demanded an 
iron-clad military alliance between the Allies which would 
guarantee immediate help to France against a future Ger- 
man attack. And if a League of Nations were established, 
the French demanded the creation of an international 
army, under the control of a League General Staff, which 
would immediately strike down an aggressor nation—any 
state which attempted to upset the status quo. 

France based this kind of peace upon belief of her people 
in Germany’s implacable hatred. Germany was the largest 
state in Europe, outside of Russia. France had a population 
of roughly 39,000,000, which was static; Germany had a 
population of 65,000,000 which was increasing at the rate 
of several hundred thousand a year. Unless supported by 
allies, France feared—and still fears—that eventually she 
would be overrun. 

Georges Clemenceau, French Premier at the time of the 
Conference, was the embodiment of the French demands. 
He had been the enfant terrible of French politics—no- 
torious for his denunciation of injustice and ineptitude. 
Assuming the premiership in November, 1917, he injected 
new vigor into the prosecution of the war. He had lived 
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through the days of the Paris Commune, and retained a 
hard and skeptical view of Germany. Maturing age—he 
was 77 in 1918—had deepened his cynicism. Intransigeant 
in his stubbornness, he was wholly unimaginative as far as 
Franco-German relations were concerned. In his opinion, 
force was the only satisfactory basis of peace. 

The British were not, perhaps, as vindictive as the 
French. While thousands of Britishers had laid down their 
lives during the war, England had not been devastated as 
had France. Yet in one sense, England had her own “de- 
vastated regions” in the markets of the world upon which 
she depended for her life and which had been badly shat- 
tered by the war. Before 1914 Germany had been one 
of England’s best customers. It was to Britain’s interest 
to revive Germany and make her a good customer 
again. France, on the other hand, as an agricultural 
country relatively independent of foreign trade, did not 
wish Germany to become a strong industrial power 
because this would make her, in French eyes, a military 
menace. 

For the time being, the eyes of the British public too 
were blinded to the advantage of a restored Germany and 
they, together with other Allied peoples, including thou- 
sands of Americans, cried out for revenge. Lloyd George, 
the British Prime Minister, a canny Welshman who was 
more politician than statesman, believed it was advan- 
tageous to encourage this feeling in order to retain his 
power. In the so-called “Khaki” elections of 1918, Lloyd 
George promised that he would “hang the Kaiser” and 
squeeze the Germans “until the pips squeaked.” When he 
showed signs of weakening under the Wilsonian influence 
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at Paris, he received a telegram signed by 370 members of 
Parliament demanding that he stand by his election 
pledges. 

Thus the state of Allied opinion was in marked contrast 
to the views proclaimed by President Wilson. Before sail- 
ing for Paris he believed that he had won over both victor 
and vanquished to his principles of a just peace. Both Ger- 
many and the Allies had agreed to the Fourteen Points 
as the basis for the armistice and the subsequent peace 
treaty. But subsequent events proved that the Allies had 
not really accepted the principles inspired by the Fourteen 
Points. M. Clemenceau was frankly hostile; Mr. Lloyd 
George was unreliable. President Wilson found himself in 
Paris, a lone man, struggling against the astute and experi- 
enced politicians of the great powers of the world. The 
result was a compromise. 


THE STORY OF THE Paris CONFERENCE 


The Peace Conference opened on January 18, 1919. 
Russia was not present nor were Germany and the other 
defeated powers. But all the Allied Governments, great 
and small, were on hand, each hungry for the spoils. 

Negotiations continued throughout the dreary months 
of the winter and well on into the spring. The range of 
subjects discussed in 1,600 meetings of the technical com- 
missions covered virtually every corner of the world. The 
final treaty with Germany contains 440 articles and fills 
a large-sized book. It is a document which draws new 
boundaries in Europe, and which deals with the most tech- 
nical economic, industrial and legal matters concerning 
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not only Germany but most of Europe and a vast part of 
the non-European world. A monument of human energy, 
it is a striking illustration of the tremendous mechanism 
of the world in which we live. 

In this struggle between the ideals of President Wilson 
and the demands of the Allies, many spectacular events 
occurred, Having reached a virtual impasse on the Saar 
question, President Wilson threatened to leave the Con- 
ference. In April 1919 he served an ultimatum on France 
and actually ordered the George Washington to be in readi- 
ness to take him home. But the crisis passed and the semi- 
official Temps announced that France had no annexationist 
pretensions in regard to any territory inhabited by a Ger- 
man population. France compromised. In the same month 
a second crisis developed over Fiume, the valuable seaport 
at the head of the Adriatic, which Italy had demanded. 
President Wilson said ‘““No”—and his answer was final. 
Apparently with the approval of Lloyd George and Clem- 
enceau, he issued a strong appeal to the people of Italy, 
over the heads of the Italian diplomats, urging Italy to 
exhibit “that noblest quality of greatness, magnanimity,— 
the preference of justice over interests.” Orlando, the head 
of the Italian delegates, promptly left the Conference and 
while the Italian representative later returned, the Italian 
people flouted Mr. Wilson’s appeal and demanded the 
seizure of Fiume, Conference or no Conference. That ad- 
venturous poet, Gabriel d’Annunzio, denounced Wilson 
and sensationally captured the forbidden city. The Fiume 
question remained unsettled for nearly five years, when 
eventually Italy got her way. 

Finally, a third crisis was caused by Japan. Invoking the 
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secret agreement signed during the war, the Japanese stood 
adamant in their demand for the German rights in the 
Chinese province of Shantung. President Wilson declared 
that these rights should be returned to China, but the 
Japanese were obstinate. This time it was Wilson who gave 
way, but only after having received the promise that Japan 
would eventually give back Shantung to China. This 
promise was carried out at the Washington Conference in 
1922: 

After four months of tiresome labor, the peace treaty 
was finally completed. In April the Allies informed Ger- 
many that the verdict had been prepared. On May 7, the 
statesmen of all the Allied and Associated Powers gathered 
in the Hall of Mirrors at the Palace at Versailles—the same 
hall where William I and Bismarck had imposed the treaty 
of 1871—and handed a copy of the draft treaty to the 
German representative, Count Brockdorff-Rantzau. In a 
speech lasting only two minutes Georges Clemenceau gave 
the Germans two weeks to study the treaty, making it 
clear that the Allies had taken the necessary precautions 
that the peace should be a lasting one. In other words, 
Germany must sign. The Germans should have been awed. 
Not so Count Brockdorff-Rantzau. Keeping his seat— 
Clemenceau had risen—the Count stated that the power of 
the Germans had been broken. He denounced the ‘“‘pas- 
sionate demands that the vanquishers may make us pay”; 
he denied that the Germans alone were guilty of causing 
the war. The Allied blockade, he said, had killed many 
non-combatants since the armistice. This untimely out- 
burst made the Allied representatives furious. The Treaty 
of Versailles had an inauspicious birth. 
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After a hurried study of the treaty, the Germans finally 
presented to the Allies some “observations” in which they 
argued that the proposed treaty did not live up to the 
Fourteen Points and the pre-armistice. agreement—the 
supposed basis of peace. As a result of these observations 
a few minor changes were incorporated in the text. But 
the Allies still feared that Germany would not sign the 
treaty, and on June 20 they ordered General Foch to march 
his troops into Germany if acceptance was not received in 
three days. At the last minute the Germans capitulated. 
“Yielding to overwhelming force, but without on that 
account abandoning its view in regard to the unheard-of 
injustice of the conditions of peace,” the German Govern- 
ment declared its willingness to sign. On June 28, at an- 
other solemn gathering in the Hall of Mirrors of the Palace 
at Versailles, the treaty was signed. 

On the same day General Smuts, the statesman from 
South Africa, wrote, “The promise of the new life, the 
victory of the great human ideals . . . are not written in 
this treaty.” He believed that the League of Nations, es- 
tablished by the treaty, would be the only path of escape. 


EFFECTS OF THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES 


After bitter discussion the German Reichstag ratified 
the treaty and it became the law of Europe on January 
1, 1920. It was not a treaty of negotiation, or a product of 
mutual consent. It was a treaty imposed by Allied might 
upon a defeated and humiliated power. Parts of the treaty 
did attempt to put into force the principles of Mr. Wilson, 
as in the case of Alsace-Lorraine and Poland, and the 
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plebiscites in certain disputed territories. But in other cases 
Wilsonian principles were applied only in part or when 
they worked to Allied advantage, as later chapters will 
show. 

The treaty as a whole was intended to reduce Germany 
from her former position of military and industrial su- 
premacy to the status of a minor power. The eastern part 
of Poland was carved from the state of Prussia; France 
won back Alsace-Lorraine. Altogether the treaty deprived 


~ Germany of 8,000,000 people, or about 12 per cent of her 
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pre-war population, 13 per cent of her territory in Europe 
—25,000 square miles. She was also deprived of all of 


~s her colonies in Africa and the Pacific and of her interests 


in China. The colonies had an area of a million square 
miles and a population of 12,000,000 people. They sup- 
plied Germany with a fourth of the rubber which she 
consumed, in addition to many other raw materials. 
At Paris the Allied Governments at first sought to annex 
the German colonies. But as a result of President Wilson’s 
stand, the curse was partially removed from annexation by 


» placing these colonies under the eyes of the Mandates Com- 


mission of the League of Nations, which, in theory, pledges 
the colonial powers to follow out the principle of trustee- 
ship; that is, in administering the mandates they must place 
native interests above outside interests. Nevertheless the 
establishment of the mandate system did not remove the 
sting which the loss of these colonies caused in Germany. 
In depriving Germany of her overseas territories, the 
Treaty of Versailles implied that Germany, alone of the 
great powers, was morally incompetent to administer 
them. This was one of the many instances in which the 
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treaty attempted to pass a moral judgment upon the 
German people which they bitterly resented. 

At the Peace Conference the French struggled to annex 
the Saar. This valley has an area of about 700 square miles, 
is rich in coal, and has a German population of about 650,- 
000. Rather than give the Saar outright to France, Wood- 
row Wilson threatened to leave the Conference. A com- 
promise was finally reached whereby the Saar was at least 
temporarily taken away from Germany and turned over 
to a League of Nations Commission which administers the 
territory, supposedly for the benefit of the local inhabi- 
tants. In order to compensate France for the destruction 
of the mines in the north of France and as part payment 
on reparation, the Saar mines were placed in French hands. 
After fifteen years, or in 1935, a plebiscite is to be held to 
determine whether the local population wishes to remain 
under the League régime, or be united with either France 
or Germany. In the latter case Germany will be obliged 
to buy back the mines. 

In the years following the war, France did its utmost to 

| dominate the Saar and thus pave the way for a plebiscite 
. favorable to herself in 1935. It maintained a large number 
of troops in the area, acquired important economic inter- 
‘ests, and for a time dominated the Saar Commission, which 
_was supposed to be international. Naturally the Germans 
came to believe that the Saar régime was disguised annexa- 
tion. French policy toward the Saar was one factor causing | 
irritation between the two nations. 

Moreover, the peace treaty struck at the German eco- 
nomic system. Before the war this system rested upon for- » 
eign investments and a strong merchant marine, upon the 
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exploitation of great coal and iron resources in Germany, 
and upon the industries which had been founded upon 
these resources. The peace treaty deprived Germany of her 
merchant marine. She was obliged to hand over to the 
Allies all her vessels of more than 1,600 tons and certain 
other smaller vessels. She was even obliged to build, if 
required, 200,000 tons of shipping annually for the Allies 
during a period of five years. The treaty virtually con- 
fiscated all German private property abroad, whether in 
colonies or in foreign territory. This property could be 
seized and sold and its proceeds debited against German 
debts and Germany’s reparation account.’ Germany was 
supposed to compensate its nationals thus injured and did 
so to a certain extent. The Germans claimed that this part 
of the treaty dealt a dangerous and immoral blow at the 
security of private property. All German interests in con- 
cessions in Russia, China, Turkey or parts of Europe had 
to be handed over to the Allies if the Reparation Com- 
mission requested it.” 

Of even greater importance, the treaty vitally impaired 
Germany’s strength in coal and iron. Germany had been 
the owner of rich coal fields in the Ruhr, Upper Silesia 
and the Saar. It was by means of these resources that Ger- 
many had been able to develop steel, chemical and electrical 
industries which made her the leading industrial nation in 
continental Europe.* The treaty, as we have seen, took 
away from Germany the coal mines of the Saar. France 
wanted this coal so as to work the rich iron mines in Lor- 
raine which she had now recovered. The treaty also took 


* Art. 297. ? Art. 260. 
* Keynes, J. M. Economic Consequences of the Peace, p. 82. 
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away from Germany a large part of the hard coal output 
of Upper Silesia and handed it over to Poland. The loss of 
the mines of these two areas reduced German coal produc- 
tion by one-third. Out of her remaining resources the 
treaty obliged Germany to deliver to France for a period of 
ten years an amount of coal large enough to make up for 
the coal destroyed in the devastated regions during the war, 
and not to exceed 20,000,000 tons annually for the first 
five years and 8,000,000 tons for the next five years. 
Finally as part of the general reparation payments, 
Germany was asked to hand over to different Allies 
about 25,000,000 more tons a year. These demands were 
made with little regard to the necessities of German 
industry. The Allies later were obliged to reduce 
them. 

Finally, the treaty reduced Germany’s iron supply. Al- \ 
most 75 per cent of Germany’s iron before the war came | 
from Alsace-Lorraine, which was now returned to France. | 
But the furnaces which manufactured this iron into steel| 
remained for the most part in Germany. The establishment} 
of a tariff barrier between Germany and France disorgan- 
ized this industry, both in Lorraine and in Germany; and 
after the passions of war had subsided both Germans and \ 
French realized that economic cooperation between the | 
two nations was imperative if they were to live. / 

Moreover, the treaty brought to an end the commercial 
agreements under which Germany could trade advan- 
tageously in Allied countries. Although it deprived Ger- 
many of access to Allied markets, the treaty guaranteed 
the Allies most-favored-nation treatment in German 
markets for a period of five years. The Allies were thus 
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able to flood Germany with their products. The treaty also 
interfered to an unprecedented extent with the German 
rivers, some of which, however, have their sources outside 
of Germany. Control over the Elbe, the Oder, the Danube 
and the Rhine was given to international commissions in 
which Germany is greatly outvoted. 


GERMAN REPARATION 


These various provisions destroyed the basis of Ger- 
many’s power in Europe. The treaty thus worked to the 
advantage of Allied competitors and retarded the recovery 
of Germany’s economic strength. But these provisions also 
impaired the ability of Germany to pay reparation to the 
Allies. This burden of reparation was heaviest of all. The 
Allies at first had wished to make Germany pay for all of 
the costs of the war. President Wilson, however, opposed 
this idea on the ground that it was humanly impossible for 
Germany to compensate for the billions of wealth which 
the war had consumed. He also opposed this idea because 
he did not want war to be a financially paying proposition. 
Consequently he urged a proposal which the Allies ac- 
cepted in the pre-armistice negotiations—that Germany 
be held liable only for damage done to civilians. During the 
Peace Conference a fierce controversy arose as to whether 
military pensions could be included in the category of 
civilian damage. Members of the American delegation 
argued that this inclusion was wholly illogical; nevertheless 
the British insisted upon it because it increased their share 
of the reparation payments. Otherwise most of the pay- 
ments would have gone to France and Belgium to pay for 
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the reconstruction of the devastated areas. The British 
contention prevailed. 


Having decided that Germany should pay for civilian 


oA 
| 


damage, including pensions, and also the Belgian war debt, | 
the next question was: What was the total bill? While | 


fantastic estimates were made, nobody could answer this | 


question. Some economists realized that Germany could 
pay only a small part of what the public in Allied coun- 
tries demanded; but they did not dare say so openly be- 
cause of the savage state of the public mind. Consequently 
it was thought best to leave the total liabilities of Germany 
a blank except that before May 1, 1921 Germany was 
obliged to advance to the Allies 20 billion gold marks on 
account, which would be deducted from the total amount 
when ultimately fixed. The treaty established a Reparation 
Commission, composed only of Allied and Associated rep- 
resentatives, which was obliged to fix the total obligations 
of Germany by May 1, 1921. In its task of arriving at this 
sum, the Reparation Commission really had the whole 
economic and financial fate of Germany in its hands. 
Not the least important provisions of the treaty were 
those which attempted to pass a moral judgment upon the 
German people. They declared that Germany was respon- 
sible for causing all the damage which the Allied peoples 
had suffered as a result of the war “imposed upon them by 
the aggression of Germany and her Allies.” The treaty 
further implied, as we have seen, that Germany was mor- 
ally incompetent to administer colonies. It also “arraigned” 


William II, the former German Emperor, “for a supreme | 
offense against international morality and the sanctity of | 


treaties’; to try him for these offenses, a special trib- 
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unal, composed only of Allied judges, should be established. 
The treaty provided for the trial of other German violators 
of international law. It excluded Germany from the 
League of Nations. 

It was one thing to impose these peace terms upon Ger- 
many in the name of the victors; it was quite another to 
impose them in the name of outraged righteousness. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, the German people could not 
believe that they were solely responsible for causing the 
war, that they were morally inferior to other people, or 
that they should suffer for all times for the acts of rulers 
whom they had deposed. They believed that in decorating 
a vindictive peace with lofty principles, the Allies were 
guilty of cant and hypocrisy. 

Finally the treaty attempted to doom Germany to mili- 
tary impotence. To keep the Reich from increasing her 
_ potential man power, the treaty prohibited Austria’s 
/ union with Germany except with the unanimous consent 
of the Council of the League of Nations. Out of military 
considerations, the Treaty of Versailles thus violated the 
\ principle of self-determination. 

The treaty also forced Germany to disarm. Her army 
is limited to 100,000 men, in comparison with the French 
army which in 1925 amounted to nearly 700,000 men. 
The number of German police are limited; conscription is 
abolished. The German navy is limited to six small battle- 
ships and six light cruisers. She can have no submarines and 
Heligoland is demilitarized.! To prevent another invasion 
of France the treaty created a Neutral Territory on the 
left bank of the Rhine and on the right bank as far east as 

ACh p, 217; 
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__ 50 kilometers. Within this zone Germany is forbidden to 
maintain or construct any forts or to carry on any military 
manoeuvers. In case Germany violates these provisions in 
regard to demilitarization, she will be regarded as commit- 
ting a hostile act against the Allied powers calculated to 
disturb the peace of the world. 

The treaty similarly established an Occupied Territory 
in the Rhineland—German land which Allied troops may 
patrol. As a guarantee that Germany will obey the treaty, 
German territory west of the Rhine, together with the 
bridge heads, may be occupied by the Allies for a period of 
fifteen years. If Germany has “faithfully carried out” the 
treaty, the occupation will be successively reduced. At the 
end of five years, or in January 1925, the Cologne area 
was to be evacuated; the Coblenz area at the end of ten 
years, in 1930; and the Mainz area at the end of fifteen 
years, or in 1935. However, if by 1935 the “guarantees 
against unprovoked aggression by Germany” are not con- 
sidered sufficient, the Allies may delay evacuation indef- 
initely. Under these provisions, about 75,000 Allied troops 
were stationed in the Rhineland. 


+ % % 


Such was the compromise between the idealism of Presi- 
dent Wilson and the realism of M. Clemenceau. The French 
gave up the annexation of the Rhineland in return for a 
temporary military occupation and for a military alliance 
under which England and the United States jointly prom- 
ised to come to the aid of France in case of unprovoked 
attack. Even before the United States repudiated this 
“moral” commitment, “he French people were angry at 
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the compromise. The French parliament finally ratified the 
treaty but it declined to make Clemenceau, the Grand Old 
Man of France who was responsible for the treaty, presi- 
dent of the Republic. The passions of war were too strong 
in France to allow the principles of liberalism to triumph. 
The American public—for very different reasons—later 
joined the French in repudiating the Wilsonian prin- 
ciples. 

While President Wilson failed at Paris in negotiating a 
fully just peace, he did succeed in preventing the peace 
from going to the full extremes desired by the militarists. 
Another president might have consented to the literal exe- 
cution of the secret treaties of 1915-17. But Mr. Wilson 
accomplished more than a negative victory. He accepted 
) the compromises,—he accepted the vindictive portions of 


~~ the treaty on condition that a League of Nations be estab- 


lished. The League of Nations was to be the embodiment 
of international justice and cooperation. The League and 
time, Mr. Wilson believed, would gradually remove the 
defects of the treaty and mollify the deadly hates of Eu- 
rope—-and this belief was shared by the noted South Afri- 
can statesman, General Smuts. Mr. Wilson staked every- 
thing on the realization of this one ideal. 

In presenting the draft of the League of Nations Cove- 
nant to the Conference on January 25, 1919, Mr. Wilson 
said “I can easily conceive that many of these settlements 
will need subsequent reconsideration, that many of the de- 
cisions we make shall need subsequent alteration in some 
degree ... The settlements may be temporary, but 
processes must be permanent. The United States regards 
the project for a League of Nations as the keystone of 
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the whole program. It should be always functioning in 
watchful attendance upon the interests of the nations.” 1 

In his covering letter replying to the German observa- 
tions on the Conditions of Peace, Georges Clemenceau said 
that the treaty created machinery “whereby the settlement 
of 1919 itself can be modified from time to time to suit 
new facts and new conditions as they arise... .” Mr. 
Wilson was pilloried for his stand by the “liberals” who 
should have supported him. They declared that an unjust 
peace meant an unjust League—the one would enchain the 
other. They did not have the Wilsonian vision. If that 
vision is realized, if the League gradually brings a new 
international life into being, Mr. Wilson, with all his tem- 
peramental defects, will go down in history as one of the 
great figures of our age. 
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CHAPTER III 
GERMANY DEFAULTS 


Tue Treaty of Versailles provided for an elaborate sys- 
tem of punishments in the event that Germany did not 
live up to its provisions. It also established detailed ma- 
chinery to supervise the execution of the peace treaties as 
a whole—not only the treaty with Germany, but the 
treaties with Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria. The principal 
Allied powers delegated many duties arising out of these 
treaties to the Conference of Ambassadors, a body com- 
posed of their diplomatic representatives at Paris. The 
duties of supervising the disarmament provisions were 
vested in control commissions, while the duties in regard 
to reparation were entrusted to the Reparation Commis- 
sion. The Council of the League of Nations, another body 
containing permanent representatives of France, England, 
Italy, and Japan and representatives of other states, elected 
by the Assembly of the League, had certain duties in con- 
nection with the administration of Danzig and the Saar. 

No sooner had the treaty been ratified than some of the 
sanctions, so dear to the French heart, fell to the ground. 
In 1920 and 1921 Belgium and England waived their 
rights under the treaty to confiscate German private prop- 
_ erty in the event of Germany’s failure to live up to her 
' obligations. The object of this waiver was to restore the 
40 
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confidence necessary to the revival of trade. But France 
did not at this time surrender her rights in this respect and 
she regarded the action of the British and Belgians as a 
sign of weakening. 

Moreover, the articles in the treaty relative to the trial 
of the Kaiser were not applied. The Kaiser had fled to Hol- 
land at the outbreak of the German revolution; and the 
Allies tried to have him extradited for the trial solemnly 
provided for in the treaty. The Netherlands Government 
declined, however, to give the Kaiser up on the ground 
that it was contrary to its policy to surrender political 

_ refugees. In further negotiations, the Netherlands prom- 
ised to see to it that the Kaiser would not return to Ger- 
many and cause trouble. There the matter has rested until 
to-day. The ex-Kaiser spends his time with a newly ac- 
quired wife and in giving out soporific interviews. Few 
people fear the return of the Hohenzollerns to the German 
throne. 

A partial breakdown also occurred in the treaty provi- 
sion which obliged the German Government to turn over 
to Allied court martial Germans accused of violating the 

_ laws of war. In 1919-20, the German Government told 
the Allies that an ill-humored public at home prevented 
it from surrendering such Germans. As a compromise, the 
German Government was allowed to try these Germans 
in local courts with representatives of the Allied Govern- 
ments taking part. The trials were held at Leipzig in the 
summer of 1921, and six out of the twelve Germans prose- 
cuted were convicted. This procedure was severely criti- 
cized in France and elsewhere, particularly on the ground 
that the sentences imposed were too lenient. In 1924 a 


ee 
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French tribunal in Strasbourg condemned General von 
Nathusius for alleged theft in the Occupied Territory. 
Following a vigorous protest from Germany he was par- 
doned. Since then the Allies have failed to take any further 
steps to carry out this part of the treaty. 

It was soon found necessary also to modify or at least 
postpone the literal enforcement of the disarmament pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Versailles. In 1920 a communist 
revolt occurred in the neutralized territory along the 
Rhine—territory which German troops could not legally 
enter. In order to put down the revolt the German Govern- 
ment requested permission to move troops into the area, a 
request which the British favored but which the French 
opposed. Without waiting authorization, the Germans 
marched 20,000 men into the area and overcame the revo- 
lutionists. This action angered the French who claimed that 
the Germans had violated the Treaty of Versailles. Declar- 
ing that the Germans must be punished, the French 
marched troops across the Rhine and occupied the German 
towns of Frankfurt-am-Main and Darmstadt in April, 
1920. At the protest of the British and when the neutral 


_ zone had been evacuated by the Germans, the French with- 


_ drew in May. 


From the first, difficulties also arose between the German 


_population and the Allied troops occupying the right bank 


of the Rhine. The Occupied Territories had been placed 
under the virtual control of an Inter-Allied High Com- 
mission and were patrolled by 75,000 Allied troops. The 
Germans occasionally came into conflict with the troops; 
and for a time bitter complaints were made against the 
presence of colored soldiers from French Africa. One of 


— 
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the first acts of the French command was to order the 


‘German municipalities to maintain houses of prostitution 


for the French troops. The authorities in the British zone 
made no such demand, and the comparison was disadvan- 
tageous to France.’ 

No matter how exemplary the conduct of the Allied 
troops may have been, the German population inevitably 
resented the presence of a large body of alien soldiers quar- 
tered on their soil. They complained that the occupation 
of the territory by 75,000 foreigners intensified the hous- 
ing crisis and gave the Allies an opportunity to work clan- 
destinely toward the creation of a Rhenish republic. They 
regarded the existence of foreign military tribunals as an 
“intolerable infringement of sovereign rights.” Moreover, 
the occupation was expensive—from 1924 to the middle 


- of 1927 its cost amounted to more than 328,000,000 gold 


marks. While this sum was paid by Germany, it was de- 
ducted from the total paid to the Allies on reparation. The 
steps taken toward the evacuation of the Rhineland are 
discussed in a later chapter.’ 

While the Allies did not have a particularly pleasant 
time in enforcing the treaty provisions in regard to the 
Neutral and Occupied Territories, they had even greater 
difficulties in regard to the general disarmament pro- 
visions of the treaty which obliged Germany to destroy 
: military supplies and which limited Germany’s army to 
| 100,000 and the German police to a number not greater 


| than that which had existed in 1913, taking population 


increases into consideration. Before the World War, the 


1Tes Cahiers des Droits de ’Homme, October 15, 1927, p. 470. 
* Cf. p. 389. 
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German Government had maintained no control over po- 
lice. These were, as in the United States, in local hands. But 
the danger of revolution and of crime following the armis- 
tice in 1918 became so great that the Germans established 
several new police organizations. The first was called the 


—Sicherheitspolizei. This organization was fully armed and 


—— 


the Allied Governments soon said that it was a military 
force, the existence of which violated the peace treaty. 


. The second force, the Einwohnerwebhr, was a local organi- 


zation. In view of the danger of revolution in Germany, 
the Allies decided at the Boulogne Conference in 1920 that 
Germany could increase her police forces from 80,000 to 
150,000 provided the two organizations mentioned above 
were abandoned and that the new police should be strictly 
local. At Spa they allowed the German Government a 
delay in reducing the size of its army to 100,000 but 
threatened that if Germany did not live up to the dis- 
armament provisions of the treaty by a certain date they 
would occupy additional German soil. Despite further 
German legislation, the Allies complained at the end of 
1920 that Germany had failed to destroy a large quantity 
of arms. 

Difficulties arose, not only over the question of police 
and arms but also over aircraft. The treaty prohibited 
Germany from having any military airplanes. But what 
was the difference between a military and a commercial 
airplane? Germany and the Allies finally reached an agree- 
ment to the effect that planes having certain qualities of 


_| speed and strength were to be regarded as military planes 


_and hence prohibited. In order to enforce this distinction, 
a Committe of Guarantees was organized; all German 
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warships, planes and pilots had to be registered. The whole 
system was resented in Germany, one writer stating that 
“the right to maintain a fighting aircraft force is a basic 
right of states and, with the exception of Germany and its 
allies in the last war, had as yet never been denied to any 
sovereign state.”’ + 
The enforcement of the disarmament clauses in the 

peace treaties was entrusted to a number of Inter-Allied 
Commissions of Control. Thus there was a military, a 
naval and an air commission. Each commission had a large 
personnel; for example, the military commission was com- 
posed of a thousand persons who tip-toed about Germany, 
attempting to discover real and imaginary violations of 
the disarmament provisions of the treaty. Any such system 
of inspection could not fail to irritate the feelings of the 
German people. And there is no doubt that certain promi- 
nent persons such as Minister of Defense Gessler in 1923 
and 1924 connived at the evasion of the treaty. The al- 
leged failure of Germany to live up to its obligations in 
this respect was another reason which France gave for in- 
vading the Ruhr and which reinforced her belief that Ger- 
many had no intention of abiding by the peace treaties 
but was in fact secretly arming so as to overturn them by. 
force. On the other hand, many people in Germany and/ 


elsewhere asserted that it was ethically unsound and physi- | 


} 


cally impossible to attempt to keep the largest nation in| 
Europe (outside of Russia) in a prostrate condition, while | 
her neighbors armed to their heart’s content. If Germany 
was really to disarm, morally as well as materially, general } 
European disarmament was a necessity. oe 


*Cf. Bartz, W. Deutsche Luftrechtspolitik seit Versailles, p. 48. 
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Work OF THE REPARATION COMMISSION 


All of these difficulties in regard to trying the Kaiser, 
disarmament and the occupation of the Rhineland, serious 
as they were, were really subordinate to the reparation 
question. For five years the Reparation Commission was 
probably the most important body in Europe. It was to 
have been composed of representatives of France, Great 
Britain, the United States and Italy, together with a fifth 
representative from certain other Allied states. But the 
United States refused to appoint its delegate, and as a 
result the impartiality of the Commission was destroyed. 
Between 1921 and 1925 a contest between France and 
England for the control of the Commission took place— 
and France won. 

The first job imposed upon the Commission—and it was 
a tremendous one—was fixing Germany’s bill. This had to 
be done by May 1921; and once the sum was fixed, the 
Commission could not reduce it except by the unanimous 
vote of the members of the Commission and of their re- > 
spective governments. A unanimous vote was also required 
- to interpret the reparation clauses of the treaty. A single 
interested state, such as France, had an absolute veto. Post- 
poning the determination of Germany’s bill, however 
necessary from the economic standpoint, was psychologi- 
cally unsound. It kept Germany hanging in the air; the 
people had no incentive to get down and work to pay off 
a concrete sum, because under this system the harder they 
worked the more the Allies might demand. 

In the years following the entry into force of the peace 
treaty, the Allied powers held a number of conferences 
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at which they discussed how much Germany should pay 
and what measures they should apply to force her to pay. 
To some of these conferences Germany was invited; to 
others she was not. The only one which achieved any 
results was the one held at Spa in 1920, which decided that 
France should receive 52 per cent of the total payments 
from Germany; the British Empire 22 per cent; Italy 10 
per cent; Belgium 8 per cent; Greece, Rumania and Jugo- 
slavia 6.5 per cent each; Japan and Portugal 34 per cent 
each. 

Long before May 1921, the date for fixing the total 
reparation payments, the Allies came into conflict with 
Germany. The occasion of the first dispute was over the 
advance of 20 billion marks that Germany was obliged to 
make before May 1921. In January 1921, the German 
Government claimed that the value of materials turned 
over to the Allies—such as coal and rolling stock—was 
more than 21 billion marks, an amount which would more 
than cancel the advance required by the treaty. The 
Reparation Commission declared, however, that Germany 
had valued this material at too high a figure; and that, in 
fact, it still owed the Allies on this account 12 billion 
marks. Germany said this was untrue. There was no 
system of arbitrating the difference; and the Reparation 
Commission, on March 22, 1921, declared that Germany 
was in default. 

To appease a wrathy public opinion and to punish Ger- 
many for this and other defaults, the Allied prime min- 
isters, led by Lloyd George, had already ordered the seizure 
of the German towns of Diisseldorf, Duisburg, and Ruhr- 
ort which took place on March 8, 1921. They also estab- 
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lished a customs wall around the Rhineland and levied 
taxes on German imports into Allied countries. Thus the 
| Allies took it upon themselves to punish Germany two 


..\months before Germany was allowed to know what her 
'| reparations were. It was regarded by many people as a 


\high-handed proceeding. 

' On April 27, 1921, the Reparation Commission finally 
‘announced that Germany was indebted to the Allies to the 
extent of 132 billion gold marks, or about 31 billion dol- 
lars. This sum was at least 10 billion dollars lower than 
the Allied Governments had demanded, but three_times 
as high as the figures recommended by experts at the Paris 
Peace Conference. In order to fix a total the Commission 
had received claims from each of the Allied Governments, 
which it transmitted to the German Government for its 
remarks. Many of these claims were protested by Germany 
and some of them were rejected by the Reparation Com- 
mission. This explains how the Allied demands came to be 
reduced. 

— The Reparation Commission did not ask that Germany 
hand over the sum of 31 billion dollars at once. It did not 
demand that Germany pay the interest on the whole of 
this sum. It simply provided that Germany should issue 
three series of bonds; the first, called Class A bonds, was 
for an amount of 12 billion gold marks; the second, called 
Class B bonds, was for an amount of 38 billion gold marks; 
and the third, Class C bonds, was for an amount of 82 
billion gold marks—bringing up the total to 132 billion. 
Germany would not be obliged, however, to issue the Class 
C bonds until the Commission was satisfied that she could 
meet interest payments upon them. Germany was asked 
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to pay 5 per cent interest and 1 per cent sinking fund de- 
posits, on the A and B bonds, which totaled 50 billion 
marks—or 12 billion dollars. Under this plan, the annual 
payments of Germany would ordinarily have been 3 bil- 
lion gold marks a year. The Commission provided, how- 
ever, that Germany should pay only 2 billion gold marks 
and make up the difference by a 26 per cent tax on the 
value of her exports. 

These initial sums thus constituted a considerable reduc- 
tion in the sums which Allied publicists had previously 
demanded. They were only a little larger, as a matter of 
fact, than the sums later imposed by the Dawes plan. Had 
the Reparation Commission been in a position in May 
1921, to aid Germany in her internal finances as the Allies 
did in 1924, and had Germany exhibited the will, she 
might have met the payments demanded in the London 
Schedule. The Allies in 1921 made no such suggestion to | 
Germany; they offered no aid; they did not examine the | 
economic and financial cuuplicatiods of the question. They | 
simply told Germany what her obligations were; they 
threatened that if she did not pay they would invade 
Germany territory with their troops to administer punish- 
ment. And this is actually what happened. 

To understand the course of events between 1921 and 
1924 one must be familiar with the general principles of 
economics and of foreign trade. It is not a simple matter! 
for one country to transfer large sums to another country, | 
and to keep this up year after year. There is no such thing’ 
as international money. German money consists of marks, 
which can be used only inside of Germany. Marks cannot 
buy goods in France unless they are first converted into 
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francs—the French national money. It is this conversion 
process which makes difficulties. To buy French francs for 
reparation purposes, Germany must export goods or ser- 
vices abroad. A single transaction of this sort may sound 
simple, but when it comes to the payment of several billion 
marks annually, it becomes very difficult. The amount of 
credit which Germany may build up abroad for this pur- 


' pose depends upon the size of her foreign trade, unless she 
_ relies upon the return from foreign investments, which are 
- now wiped out, or upon tourist expenditures and so forth. 


\ 


} 


Germany must build up a balance of exports over imports 


large enough to meet these reparation payments. The only 
way Germany may defeat this rule is by borrowing heavily 


in foreign countries and by using the proceeds of these 


loans to meet reparation payments. But until after the 
Experts’ Plan of 1924 no loans were forthcoming from the 
United States. The size of Germany’s foreign trade de- 
pends partly upon the industrial capacity of Germany; it 
also depends upon whether Germany can find foreign buy- 
ers and upon the willingness of Allied countries to admit 
- German goods. If Germany builds up a huge industrial 
machine, she will acquire the basis of military power of 


\_ which France is afraid. If she captures the foreign markets 
( of the world in the effort to pay reparation, it may be at 


the expense of Allied competitors, particularly of Great 


} . . 
\ Britain. 


Such was the paradox of the situation. Both England 
and France demanded reparation payments; but_neither 
_country wished to see Germany build up a huge industrial 
machine which would become a military danger to France 


and which would deprive Britain of her oversea markets. 
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A struggle lasting over several years was necessary to make 
public opinion understand the necessity either of reducing 
the obligations imposed on Germany or of removing the 
restrictions impeding German industrial development; the 
Allies could not have their cake and eat it too. 

Now let us return to the reparation settlement of May 
1921. When the Reparation Commission asked Germany 
to accept the bill of 132 billion gold marks, Germany pro- 
tested that it was too large. The Allies were in no mood 
to argue about the matter; and after a number of meet- 
ings, the prime ministers decided that if Germany did not 
accept, they would occupy the valley of the Ruhr, which 
is Germany’s richest industrial center. 

They sent an_ultimatum to this effect to Germany, 
and on May 11, ‘Germany accepted, thus postponing for 

twenty months the oc occupation of the Ruhr. 
-. Germany now made an effort to meet some of the pay- 
ments required by the reparation plan. The government 
established a Treaty Obligations’ Budget; and in October 
1921 Germany and France signed an agreement at Wies- 
baden providing that Germany should deliver to the 
French devastated areas, goods and materials to be cred- 
ited against the reparation account. German finance, how- 
ever, soon fell into a perilous condition. The revenues of 
the Government were too small to meet the charges in the 
treaty budget and a deficit for the budget of 1922-23 
amounting to 90 billion paper marks was soon forecast. 
In order to meet these deficits, the Government started to 
print paper money, which as always in the case of unre- 
stricted issue of paper money, caused the value of the mark 
to decline. In January 1921 the mark stood at 45 to the 
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dollar. In December it was worth only 160 to the dollar. 
In the end the German Government informed the Allies 
that in view of the financial situation it could not pos- 
sibly meet the reparation installments soon to fall due. It 
asked for a partial moratorium—for a suspension of its 
obligations. The Allies finally granted this request on con- 
dition that Germany increase her taxes and bring about 
financial reform. 


THE FRENCH OCCUPATION OF THB RUHR 


Meanwhile the French public was becoming more and 
more restive. Frenchmen did not take stock in the argu- 
ment that the reparation payments could not be met. They 
did not believe that the German people were as heavily 
taxed as themselves, nor did they believe that the German 
Government was really trying to meet its obligations. 
They were tired of a policy of dilly-dallying, of Briand’s 
conciliation tactics. They demanded action. In January 
1922, President Millerand asked M. Poincaré to become 
prime minister. Born in Lorraine and a Nationalist, M. 
Poincaré was a man who in theory stood for the policy 
of the iron fist. He declared that force was the only argu- 
ment Germany could appreciate. These payments Ger- 
many could meet, he insisted, if there was the will; the 
will was lacking and force must be employed. 

No French statesman is more of an enigma, more of a 
puzzle than M. Poincaré. Some writers have ascribed to 
him the rdle of a modern Napoleon, but in appearance 
he is a small, timid scholar—an unprepossessing journalist. 
He has been caricatured wearing a spiked helmet and 
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flaunting a naked sword; in fact he is the least military- 
looking of men in his high silk hat and carrying his in- 
evitable umbrella. M. Poincaré is not picturesque and he 
is not popular. He is almost drab and commonplace. His 
_ speech is dry and cold. He is rarely excited. Without hob- 
bies, without exercise, he puts in at his office a fourteen 
to sixteen hour day. It is his keen brain, ceaseless devotion 
to France, and unstinting energy, which lead France to 
call upon M. Poincaré in times of emergency. 

M. Poincaré could not block the partial moratorium 
already granted to Germany. Nevertheless he set out to 
catalogue the evasions of the treaty by Germany and he 
raised the question as to whether the Germans were taxed 
as heavily as people in Allied countries. Meanwhile the 
economic thinkers were saying that German finance and 
reparation payments must be reorganized and that this 


could be done only by means of a foreign loan. The Repar- | _ 
ation Commission asked a committee of bankers to study “ 
the possibility of making Germany a loan in the spring of, “%., 
~ { f- 


1922. The committee reported that a loan was out of the 
question as long as the reparation obligations of Germany 
remained indefinite, and as long as a working financial 
system in Germany had not been established. The hope of 
a loan thus vanished and Germany still attempted to buy 


foreign money with which to pay her reparation annuities. 
Whether because of inevitable financial disorganization | 
caused by these demands or by the deliberate intent of the) 


German Government to destroy the country’s credit | 


rather than yielding to the Allies, the bottom fell out of | 


the German mark. In January 1922 it stood at 162 to the 
dollar; in September at 1,303; in December at 6,865. In 
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the midst of this decline, in July 1922, the German Gov- 
ernment frantically informed the Reparation Commission 


_that Germany could be saved from financial ruin only by 
\a moratorium relieving her of all reparation payments for 
the next two years—that is until the end of 1924. M. Poin- 
_caré, somewhat frightened by developments in Germany, 
finally agreed to the principle of the moratorium but only 

_on condition that the Allies take “productive guarantees” 
L that Germany would really pay what she could. The Allies, 
ees y| he said, should control all imports and exports for the 
a @Rhineland, seize 60 per cent of the capital in the German 


«, dyestuft factories and take other similar steps. The British 
“opposed these measures of force on the ground that they 
would lead to the further deterioration of the currency 
and destroy the integrity of German industry and thus 
prevent reparation payments. No agreement between the 
French and the British points of view could be reached, 
and the conference at London in regard to the proposed 
moratorium broke down. 

The debate continued throughout the year without de- 
cision. The net result of the deadlock was that Poincaré 
turned to a policy of force. His legalistic mind had led 
him to believe that Germany would pay if only the Allies 
forced her to pay. He began looking around for some 
reason to intervene. He could not declare Germany in de- 
fault in regard to cash payments because of the temporary 
moratorium which the Reparation Commission had 
granted. He discovered, however, that Germany was be- 
hind in the deliveries of wood and coal. By November 30, 
1922 the Germans had delivered less than 59,000 out of 


the 200,000 telegraph poles for which they were liable 
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under the treaty. The Germans told the Reparation Com- 
mission that this default was not “voluntary”; the col- 
lapse of the mark had disrupted the contracts by which 
the deliveries of these poles were made; several weeks’ more 
time was necessary to reach new agreements with the mer- 
chants concerned. Nevertheless, the French member of 
the Reparation Commission, on December 26, 1922 de- 
manded that the Commission declare Germany in default. 
The British member, on the other hand, declared that the 
default was almost microscopic and that no action should 
be taken until a better reason could be found. Neverthe- 
less, by majority vote, the Commission declared Germany 
in default in the delivery of timber; and later it declared 
her in default in the delivery of coal and cattle as well. 
The Allies thus declared that Germany had violated the 
treaty. What was to be done about it? The treaty said that 
in case Germany went into “voluntary default” the Allies 
could take economic and financial “reprisals” and “in gen- 
eral such other measures as the respective governments 
may determine to be necessary in the circumstances.” 
Invoking this provision, the French Government acting 
with the Belgian Government, but not with the British, 
sent a “mission of control” called from its initials the 
M.L.C.U.M.! into the Ruhr on January 11, 1923. This area 
produces 80 per cent of Germany’s coal and iron and is 
responsible for 70 per cent of the traffic on her railways. 
The German Government loudly protested that the “in- 
vasion” was illegal; it was claimed that France could not 
act alone but only jointly with the Allies. This position 
was supported by the British Government, which declared 
that the measures taken by the French had no authoriza- 


1 Mission Interalliée de Contréle des Usines et des Mines. 
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tion under the treaty and that the subject should be 
referred to arbitration. 
Poincaré originally seemed to believe that the Germans 
would pay up as soon as the French entered the Ruhr. 
But he was soon disillusioned. The Germans opposed to a 
man what they regarded as an invasion of their territory; 
and M. Poincaré was speedily required to transfer his com- 
_Mission of engineers into an actual military occupation. 
(vs, ,,. The French and Belgian military force declared a state of 
“ts siege and they required the German officials in the Ruhr 
_to take orders from them. Anyone even publishing an 
| article inciting the local population against the occupation 
_ or its French troops would be liable to court martial. 
_ The Germans gave a belligerent reply. They stopped all 
teparation payments—all payments in kind. The Repara- 
tion Commission countered by declaring Germany in gen- 
eral default in all of its obligations toward France and 
Belgium. Within the Ruhr the local inhabitants wielded 
the terribly effective weapon of Passive resistance. They 
~ refused to obey the orders of the invaders. Government 
~~ telephone and telegraphic services declined to communi- 
cate with any person in the occupying forces; the railways 
refused to operate, and the newspapers declined to publish 
~ the Franco-Belgian decrees. Back of this non-cooperation 
movement stood the Berlin Government. It subsidized 
’ Germans who had lost their jobs as a result of their dis- 
~ obedience; and it passed laws prohibiting any German 
from giving any assistance to the French. A new war had 
actually begun. 
Infuriated by this crisis, the French and Belgians 
brought new troops into the Ruhr and extended the area 
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of occupation. The charge was made and virtually sub- 
stantiated that the French took advantage of their situa- 
_tion to organize a Separatist movement to detach the Ruhr 
along with the Rhineland from Germany. While the 
French authorities forbade the Germans to bear arms, they 
allowed Separatist followers to carry such arms and to 
form military organizations. The French administration 
placed railway trains in the hands of the Separatists, and 
generally encouraged the movement. 

Likewise the French authorities expelled 5,700 railway 
men and their families from the Ruhr in 1923 for refusal 
to operate trains. Altogether it is estimated that the French 

_ expelled 147,000 Germans from the territory who declined 
to obey French orders. In one court martial the French 
‘convicted the directors of a well-known German firm on 
the charge of obstructing the Franco-Belgian army of 
occupation and sentenced them to imprisonment for ten 
to fifteen years, imposing fines aggregating a hundred mil- 
lion marks. Nearly every mayor in the Ruhr was expelled 
by the French and some of them were put in prison. 

Having established control over the Ruhr, the Franco- 
Belgian occupation next attempted to extract its wealth 
for the benefit of the reparation account. Decrees pro- 
hibited the export of any material from the Ruhr into 
Germany proper. For a time this plan was thwarted by 
the refusal of the German miners to dig any more coal 
and of the German railway men to transport it. When the 
German railway staff of 170,000 men went out on a strike, 
the Allied invaders took over and attempted to operate the 
railway system by means of 12,500 French and Belgian 
troops. This scheme led to the export of certain quantities 
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| of loot to France. The French claimed that the first year 
| of occupation netted a profit of nearly 480,000,000 paper 


Eirancs but it was soon proven that the Ruhr could not be 


profitably exploited without German aid. 
For six months the Germans fought the French occupa- 
tion and then gave in. In August 1923, Dr. Stresemann, 


[ ‘the German Chancellor, declared that ia Germans would 


' abandon passive resistance if the French would restore 


| the economic and administrative control of the Ruhr and 


| 


es 
{ 


| 
\ 
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would allow the expelled Germans to return to their 
homes. A few weeks later Germany repealed all of the 
passive resistance decrees and unconditionally surrendered. 
France had for the moment won a victory. 

Following the German surrender, the French negotiated 
a series of ““M.I.C.U.M. agreements” with the local indus- 
tries in the Ruhr—the name being taken as already seen, 
from the initials of the Franco-Belgian occupation com- 
mission—whereby they promised to deliver regularly cer- 
tain products to France and Belgium. By means of these 
M.I.C.U.M. agreements and the military occupation, 
France wound her fingers around the Ruhr and she de- 
clined to let go until the establishment of the Dawes plan. 

Nevertheless, as far as reparation was concerned, the 
occupation of the Ruhr valley had made payment more 
difficult than ever. The occupation had caused, or had been 
‘the occasion, for the complete financial destruction of 
‘Germany. It had brought acute hardship to the German 
‘people. The value of the mark, which in January 1923, 
stood at 16,240 to the dollar, reached the stupendous figure 
of 4,460,000 marks in November. This fantastic inflation 
wiped out all savings and all debts. It completely disor- 
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ganized German industry. Business could be transacted! ke de 
only upon a speculative basis; the price of food and rents | | ) 
soared to the skies and people on fixed incomes faced star-. 


Kn 4, 
vation. Moreover the disastrous condition of Germany | "Ee, 


affected adversely the industrial condition of other parts “ 
of Europe. 

While France succeeded in winning a psychological vic- 
tory over Germany and contributed to the temporary 
financial ruin of her enemy, the victory was not without 
cost to herself. During the Ruhr occupation the franc 
declined sharply and created a financial crisis in France 
~ discussed in another chapter. Moreover, deliveries of coal 
to France and Belgium under the occupation régime were 
only a quarter of what they were in 1922. The “victory” | 
was accompanied by an intensification of the hatred which | 
had persisted since the World War. Europe was again in | 
the black depths. | 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE SECURITY OF FRANCE 


DEFEATED in her demands at the Peace Conference for 
the establishment of a military league to coerce Germany 
and for the annexation of the Rhineland, France still 
sought means to forestall a revival of Germany’s military 
power. The occupation of the Ruhr in January 1923 was 
animated to a certain extent by a desire to carry away 
some of the economic wealth of Germany. It was also a 
sort of blackmail device to bring England into line. In 
return for evacuating the Ruhr France may have hoped 
to induce England finally to guarantee the left bank of 
the Rhine. But perhaps the leading motive of the occupa- 
tion was to demonstrate to Germany the futility of at- 
vempting to evade the obligations of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

The French Government believed, and in this it fol- 
lowed the example of other governments, that the nations 
of Europe were divided into competing groups, jockeying 
for position against each other, one group attempting to 
menace its opponents. The international relations of Eu- 
rope until recently at least have been based on the prin- 
ciple of Balance of Power. Since it was impossible to divide 
the world into states of equal military and economic 
strength, they should be grouped into opposing alliances 

61 
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so that no state would be able single-handed to impose its 
will upon the rest of the world. Between 1815 and 1914 
the European powers entered into about twenty alliances 
and coalitions. The establishment of the German Empire 
in 1871 brought about a new alignment. After carrying 
on a flirtation with Russia, Germany finally decided to cast 
her lot with Austria-Hungary and Italy. In 1882 these 
three powers signed the Triple Alliance which existed until 
the World War. France relied for security against Ger- 
many upon an alliance made in 1892, with Tsarist Russia, 
and upon an uncertain understanding or entente with 
England, made in 1904. Such was the line-up which faced 
Europe at the outbreak of the World War. In 1917 the 
situation suddenly changed. The Tsar was overthrown; 
Russia withdrew from the war; a Bolshevist Government 
came to power which knew not Joseph; it repudiated the 
obligations of the old régime and proclaimed its intention 
to bring about a world revolution. Russia the ally had 
become Russia the enemy. The French believed and still 
believe that there is a danger that these two outcast states 
of Europe—Russia and Germany—might form an alliance 
to overturn the Versailles settlement. and dominate the 
continent. 

Notwithstanding the victorious armistice of 1918, 
France therefore faced the future with real fear clutching 
at her heart. Despite territorial losses the German popula- 
tion was much larger than the French population. France 
could no longer depend on Russia. Standing alone, France 
would be destroyed when a revengeful Germany recovered. 
Under the impulse of Balance of Power conceptions, and 
believing in the implacable hatred of Germany, French 
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policy aimed to keep Germany weak and to find new allies 
to bolster up the French position to offset Germany’s supe- 
rior man-power. France adopted the permanent policy of 
conscripting native troops to serve in the French army. She 
tried to get the League to establish an international army, 
and Britain and the United States to guarantee the peace. 
Her fears temporarily allayed by the forced disarma- 
ment of Germany and the occupation of the Rhineland, 
France started on the hunt for new allies. Naturally she 
found them among states who had recently profited at 
_Germany’s expense, who had suffered from German force 
or who feared the return of Germany’s military power. 
First among these allies was the little state of Belgium. 
The neutrality of this tiny country, lying athwart the 
path of continental invaders, had been guaranteed by a 
treaty in 1839. Germany violated this treaty by invading 
Belgium in 1914, and Belgium made a plucky resistance 
to the German occupation which led her to receive special 
consideration at the Paris Peace Conference. Germany was 
obliged to assume Belgium’s war debt, and to cede the 
enclaves of Eupen and Malmédy along the Belgian frontier 
to Belgium, subject to demilitarization and to a plebiscite. 
The Germans protested to the League of Nations that the 
plebiscite was grossly unfair, but the Council of the 
League simply confirmed the Belgian title to the territory. 
At the Paris Peace Conference a number of Belgians 
hoped to increase Belgian territory at the expense of Hol- 
land. They demanded the annexation of the Limburg dis- 
trict, now part of Holland, for strategic and economic 
reasons. Holding this district, Belgium could connect the 
Meuse and the Rhine by canal. Some Belgians also de- 
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manded the annexation of the left bank of the Scheldt in 
order to carry out improvements in the navigation of the 
river, upon which Antwerp is dependent. At present both 
banks of the Scheldt for a distance of 40 miles are held by 
Holland. The treaty of 1839 provided for joint control 
over the river, but the treaty has not worked to Belgium’s 
satisfaction. Belgium charged that Holland had delayed 
improvements so that her own port of Rotterdam might 
profit at the expense of the Belgian city of Antwerp. 
Negotiations between the two governments were carried 
on at the Paris Peace Conference, but without success, the 
chief difference arising over the status of the Wielingen 
channel, which is a prolongation of the Scheldt into the 
sea. In 1925 a treaty was finally signed which failed, how- 
ever, to mention the Wielingen question. It provided for 
a system of joint control which, in the eyes of some 
Dutchmen, increased Belgian influence. While the Bel- 
gian parliament ratified the treaty, Holland refused to 
do so— the agreement finally being rejected by the First 
Chamber in March 1927. Despite further negotiation, the 
question is still open. The existence of an alliance with 
France may have strengthened Belgium in its demands. 
Following the peace conference a three-cornered game 
was played between Belgium, Luxemburg and France 
which to a certain extent had its effect on the security 
problem. Before the World War the Grand Duchy of Lux- 
-emburg was a sovereign state but was bound to Germany 
_ by a railway agreement and a customs union. That is, 
there was free trade between the two states. The Treaty 
of Versailles ended this relationship, and because of the 
dependence of the steel industry upon imported coal 
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Luxemburg was forced to choose between a customs union 
with Belgium or one with France. In 1919 the Luxemburg 
people held an election in which they decided to maintain 
the existing dynasty in power and also to negotiate for a 
customs union with France instead of with Belgium. This 
preference for France led Belgium to take offense and she 
broke off diplomatic relations with her neighbor. The 
French had desired a close association with Luxemburg for 
economic reasons, but following the rejection of the 
Treaty of Versailles by the United States Senate, the 
French realized the military and political importance of 
keeping on good terms with Belgium.’ In order to keep 
Belgium’s good will France declined to enter into a cus- 
toms union with Luxemburg. The only alternative for 
Luxemburg was a customs union with Belgium and this 
was concluded in a treaty of July 1921. 

A few months before—in September 1920—the French 
and Belgian military staffs drew up a military agreement 
providing for reciprocal aid in case of attack. Belgium was 
legally entitled to enter this agreement because the neu- 
trality treaty of 1839, which would presumably have pre- 
vented her from entering into any alliances, had come to 
an end as a result of the World War and the Paris Peace 
Conference. Although the League of Nations Covenant 
provides that all treaties shall be registered at Geneva, the 
French and Belgian Governments declined to publish the 
text of this military agreement. They simply registered 
some letters stating that such an understanding had been 
entered into. Its object, they declared, was “to reinforce 
the guarantees of peace and security resulting” from the 


*Cf. Toynbee, A. J. Survey of International Affairs, 1920-1923, p. 69. 
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Covenant of the League. If Germany should attack 
France, Belgium would come to French aid, and vice versa. 
The agreement defined in detail the military measures to 
be taken. This was the first link in the French security 
chain. 

Nevertheless economic and racial differences may 
weaken the mutual friendship upon which the alliance is 
based. In the pre-war days the Germans allowed free trade 
between the Rhineland and the Belgian port of Antwerp. 
Following the war the French established a customs bar- 
rier and imposed a surtax on goods exported from the 
Rhineland to Antwerp, in order to divert trade to French 
ports. Feeling became so strong in Belgium against this tax 
that the French finally abolished it. France also made an 
economic agreement with Belgium, providing for the re- 
duction of certain duties which would increase the trade 
of the two countries. The Belgian cabinet which signed 
this agreement was voted out of office by a suspicious 
chamber, which feared the economic dominance of Bel- 
gium by France. Business men were disturbed by the close 
financial relations of Belgium with France, and apparently 
did not wish to see Belgium’s dependence on France in- 
creased, 

Opposition to the economic position of France in Bel- 
gium and to the military alliance which periodically ex- 
presses itself, comes primarily from a section of the Bel- 
gians who speak the Flemish language. The Flemish people 
oppose any agreement with France the result of which 
might indirectly extend the French language throughout 
Belgium. For a time the division between the Flemish 
people and the Walloons, who speak French, became acute, 
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especially over the language to be used in the Univer- 
sity of Ghent. As late as November 1927 the Flemish 
deputies severely criticised the Franco-Belgian military 
alliance.* 

France’s second ally is Poland. The history of this coun- 
try is discussed in another chapter. This much may be 
said here: Poland was created by the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, partly to satisfy a nationalist yearning, partly to 
erect a buffer state between Germany and Russia. Poland 
received territories which are definitely non-Polish and 
some of which formerly belonged to Germany. She has no 


natural frontiers. It was natural for Poland to seek aid 


from France, and it was natural for France to ask aid 
from Poland in time of war with either Russia or Ger- 
many because of Poland’s strategic location. In 1920 
(France rushed aid to Poland before any alliance had been 
‘made—the occasion being war between Poland and Rus- 
ee In February 1921, the situation was consolidated by 
the signing of a political agreement between Poland and 
France in which they agreed to act together in all ques- 
tions of foreign policy relating to the regulation of inter- 
national affairs, in the spirit of the peace treaties and in 
conformity with the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
If, contrary to expectations, one party was attacked with- 
out provocation the two governments promised to act 
together with a view to defense of their territory and to 
safeguard their legitimate interests. This alliance was fol- 
lowed by a commercial agreement opening up the markets 
of the two countries at a low tariff, and by a French loan 
to Poland of 400,000,000 francs. 


1Ze Temps, November 17, 1927. 
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FraNnco-BritisH RELATIONS 


Meanwhile the French maintained a fond hope of reviv- 
ing the ill-fated alliance of 1919 with England. French 
policy before and during the war had been based on the 
Entente Cordiale. While England had, partly due to the 
existence of this Entente, finally entered the war in behalf 
of France, the Entente took the form of a vague and an 
informal declaration which was unsatisfactory to France. 
France wanted a clear-cut agreement; it wished the En- 
tente converted into an open alliance of a defensive nature. 
In accepting the tripartite agreement in 1919, Lloyd: 
George agreed to this request, but England’s obligation 
under the agreement lapsed with the failure of the United 
States to ratify. Hopes for an Anglo-French agreement 
were again dimmed by the Washington Naval Conference, 
called by President Harding in 1921-22. At this confér- 
ence France and England engaged in a violent controversy 
over the question of submarines. At the beginning of the 
conference France was virtually forced to accept a definite 
position of inferiority to England and the United States 
in regard to battleships—in the ratio of 5 to 1.67. At 
the same time France felt this position of inferiority had 

een unfairly imposed upon her. During the war she had 
been obliged to suspend all naval construction, while Eng- 
land had expanded such construction. When England at 
Washington attempted to drive home her advantage by 
proposing the abolition of submarines, France became 
angry. The submarine was a vessel of cheap construction 
—the only weapon of defense against a great naval power. 
To surrender the right to build submarines would be a 
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blow at the French position in Europe and a capitulation 
to British sea power. When Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, 
Secretary of State of the United States, supported the 
British thesis the French felt still further slighted. Neither 
‘the United States nor the British would promise to come 
to the aid of France in case of attack but now they at- 
tempted to deprive her of a remaining means of defense. 
The Washington Conference was a further strain upon 
Anglo-French relations, of which the subsequent invasion 
of the Ruhr was yet to be another trial. 

While the mutual anger of their representatives at the 
Washington Conference was increasing, other representa- 
tives of the French and English Governments exchanged 
views at London in regard to an alliance. In these negotia- 
tions the French declined to resurrect the defunct guar- 
antee treaty of 1919. The proposed British guarantee was 
one-sided and hence humiliating to France; moreover the 
guarantee was limited to the defense of French territory 
against the direct aggression of Germany. The French 
Ambassador at London, Count de St. Aulaire, frankly 
admitted that it was highly improbable that Germany 
would invade France. But Germany might invade Poland, 
whom France had promised to support. What France 

\ wanted was British support against Germany in a war on 
Poland. And this support England declined to give. Poland 
had never been popular in England. It had been regarded 
as a protégé of France—an artificial creation that threat- 
ened the British position in the Baltic. Negotiations 
dragged on. The alliance question was discussed at length 
at a conference of the Allied Governments in January 
1922 at Cannes, but this irreconcilable difference over the 
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Polish frontier prevented any agreement. The French were 
again irritated. Poincaré, who now came into office, car- 
ried on further negotiations but they failed and the French 
Government broke the entente cordiale by invading the 
Ruhr and by seeking further continental alliances. France 
was strong enough to ignore England. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 


In January 1924 the French Government signed an 
alliance with Czechoslovakia—another new state in Cen- 
tral Europe which based its existence upon territory taken 
from the defeated Central Powers. This agreement pro- 
vided that both parties must consult each other on _ques- 


tions of foreign policy involving their security or the peace 


treaties; they would agree as to measures to be taken “tO> 
safeguard their interests when threatened. Both parties 
also promised to consult each other in case Austria tried 


to unite with Germany or in case either Hungary or Ger- 


many attempted to restore the monarchy. “In accordance 
with the principles set forth in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations,” disputes would be submitted to arbitration. 
The signature of this treaty in the midst of the Ruhr occu- 
pation led to rumors that Czechoslovakia intended to 
invade Germany and that the Czechoslovak army would 
be placed under the control of the French General Staff. 
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The governments denied, however, the existence of any 
military agreement such as had been made in the case of 
the Belgian alliance. 

The invasion of the Ruhr was a logical result of the 
French policy of security. Its economic results are traced 
in the next chapter. From the standpoint of security, thie 
experiment simply did not work. The French people and | 
even the Government awoke to the fact that the invasion 
of the Ruhr was a mere revival of war which made a | 
permanent settlement more remote than ever. /In proceed- 
ing without consulting England the French Government 
unconsciously violated the principle that it had hitherto 
steadfastly maintained—that of a solid Allied front against 
Germany. In taking the law into her own hands, without 
‘the cooperation of England, France destroyed the basis of | 
feeling ; more isolated than Loe only friends were her 
“allies”, Belgium, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

But were these really allies? Were these alliances really 
reciprocal agreements benefiting both parties equally? 
Frenchmen began to doubt it. Belgium had a population 
of only 7,500,000. The armies of Poland and of Czecho- 
slovakia were larger, it is true, but the real advantages 
of the alliances accrued to Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
France was obliged to defend their soil against attack; and 
there was a real danger that they would be attacked, 
simply because the frontiers of Poland at least did not 
conform to ethnic principles and because the territory of 
these new states had in part been taken from the defeated 
powers. While Poland and Czechoslovakia promised to 
come to the aid of France in case of attack, as Count de 
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St. Aulaire stated such attack was very improbable. In 
other words these alliances imposed heavy responsibilities 
upon France and gave her little in return. By means of 
these alliances France might coerce Germany into living 
up to the Treaty of Versailles. But on the other hand the 
alliance, together with the Rumanian and Jugoslav agree- 
ments later entered into, imposed on France an onerous 
duty of safeguarding the frontiers of practically all of the 


states were entering into an entente.! The system thus 
was leading to the return of the pre-war Balance of Power. 
It gave rise to suspicions that underneath innocently 
worded arbitration agreements were understandings 
pledging governments to go to war against common ene- 
mies. The system increased the suspicions of Germany 
against France. Picture the feeling of a people forcibly 
disarmed, whose territory was occupied by Allied troops 
and who were surrounded by heavily armed states united 
by alliances. The system was certainly inconsistent with 
the ideals of the League of Nations. Some French writers 
now stated that the basis of the French thesis of security 
was untenable. Writers and business men said that Ger- 
many had before the war regarded France as a catspaw of 


*Le Temps, April 22, 1928, p. 4. 
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England and of Russia, and not as an irreconcilable enemy. 
Germany and France could not be real enemies because 
the prosperity of each state depended on economic co- 
operation with the other.* Such reasoning finally led 
France to accept Germany’s offer of a non-aggression pact 
which formed part of the Locarno agreements, the sub- 
ject of the next chapter. 

Confidence in this form of agreement and in the pro- 
cedure of the League was not, however, sufficient to lead 
France entirely to give up her alliance policy. 

Within two years after Locarno France entered into 
agreements with Rumania and Jugoslavia, which were, 
however, different from the early alliances with Belgium 
and Poland. In June 1926 she signed an agreement with 
Rumania which seems to be one of the earliest attempts to 
outlaw war. Both states agree not to take part in any 
attack or invasion against each other except in the case 
of legitimate defense and action taken under a decision of 
the League. Both states likewise reserve the right to go 
to war in case the Council is not unanimous in conciliating 
a dispute. If either France or Rumania is attacked without 
provocation, the two governments will agree as to respec- 
tive action “within the framework of the Covenant” in 
order to safeguard their legitimate national interests and 
to maintain the status quo established by the peace treaties. 
The two governments agreed to take similar action if an 
attempt to modify the political status of the European 
countries is made, subject to the resolutions which may be 
taken by the Council or the Assembly of the League.? A 


*Cf. Fabre-Luce, A. Locarno: The Reality, p. 100. 
"Whether this includes resolutions under Article 15 of the Covenant raises an 


interesting question. 
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final article specifically states that nothing in the treaty 
can be interpreted or applied in a manner to injure the 
rights and obligations of the high contracting parties 
under the Covenant of the League of Nations. Rumania 
also signed a protocol promising not to embark upon ag- 
gressive war against Russia. 

France and Rumania do not stop, however, with these 
reciprocal promises of aid. They agree to submit all dis- 
putes either to judicial decision or to conciliation. A per- 
manent Conciliation Commission is set up, composed of 
five members. While they promise to submit legal matters 
to a court and accept its decision they are not obliged to 
accept the decision of the Conciliation Commission. If its 
findings are not acceptable, the question will be taken to 
the Council of the League, and the Covenant will apply. 
A practically identical convention was signed by France 
and Jugoslavia on November 11, 1927. 

There is a mistaken tendency among certain circles in 
Europe and the United States to regard these recent agree- 
ments of France in the light of old-style alliances. A com- 
parison of these agreements with the Belgian and Polish 
agreements negotiated immediately following the war 
shows what evolution has actually taken place. While the 
Belgian agreement is accompanied by a definite military 
pledge, no such pledges seem to have been made in the 
case of the agreements with Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Jugoslavia. More important still, the latter agreements 
definitely subordinate the alliances to the obligations of 
the parties under the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and they emphasize the pacific settlement of disputes and 
the renunciation of war. Before France and Rumania will 
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even consider attacking an enemy, they will place the 
dispute before the League of Nations. Only after the 
means of settlement of disputes have been exhausted will 
they resort to war, and then only in case they are attacked. 
These agreements really supplement the rather indefinite 
sanctions of the League. They emphasize the settlement 
of disputes by Geneva rather than by force. 

When one compares the occupation of the Ruhr by 
France—without resort to any form of international 
tribunal to justify her claims against Germany—with the 
present insistence of France upon pacific methods of pro- 
cedure, it must be admitted that an advance in the original 
conception of French security has been made. 


FREE ZONES’ DisPuTES 


The security question has also been at the bottom of a 
dispute between France and Switzerland over the so-called 
free zones. The Swiss city of Geneva is economically 
_dependent_upon neighboring French territory. And a 
number of agreements going back to 1520 provided for 
a customs union between Geneva and neighboring French 
territory part of which was also neutralized. Before 1920 
trade within this Swiss-French zone was free. Part of thap 
zone was neutralized and Swiss troops could pass through 
the zone to make sure that Swiss neutrality would be 
respected in case of European war. 

During the World War the French General Staff urged 
the termination of this neutral zone for strategic reasons. 
For this and other reasons the Treaty of Versailles recog- 


7 Art. 79, 92 Act of the Congress of Vienna, June 9, 1815. 
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nized that these zones were no longer consistent with 
present conditions; and after long negotiations, the two 
governments signed an agreement in August 1921 provid- 
ing for their abolition. Switzerland’s attitude toward 
France’s demand for the suppression of the neutralized 
zone was affected by her position toward the League. The 
neutrality of Switzerland was placed under international 
guarantee in 1815 and she did not wish to lose this status 
upon entering the League of Nations. The surrender of 
the neutralized zone of Savoy might be interpreted as a 
step in this direction. Swiss fears, however, were set at 
rest by the action of the Council in accepting a declara- 
tion of the Swiss Government that as a member of the 
League, Switzerland could not take part in any military 
action or allow foreign troops to pass through its territory. 
Switzerland, however, agreed to fulfill the obligation te 
impose an economic boycott under Article 16. But this 
decision did not allay hostility to the French treaty. 

There is a provision in the Swiss constitution that inter- 
national treaties to run for more than 15 years must be 
submitted to plebiscite at the request of 30,000 citizens. 
This demand was made in connection with this treaty and 
it was overwhelmingly rejected. The strongest vote 
against it came from the German sections of Switzerland, 
especially prompted by the French occupation of the 
Ruhr. 

Much to the disappointment of M. Poincaré, Switzer- 
land declined to ratify the treaty. France nevertheless 
enacted a decree putting the treaty into effect and 
advancing the French customs line to the political fron- 
tier, thus wiping out the free zone. The Swiss protested 
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and asked for arbitration. Long negotiations ensued, until 
finally a more moderate government, under M. Herriot, 
agreed to refer to the World Court the question of 
whether or not the Treaty of Versailles had abrogated the 
free zones or whether Swiss consent to a new treaty was 
necessary. Meanwhile they agreed to maintain the status 
quo. Negotiations dragged on over the details of the arbi- 
tration. The Swiss Government ratified the arbitration 
agreement in March 1925, but the French Senate held 
matters up until the spring of 1928. The case was finally 
placed before the World Court at the Hague in May, 
1928. In August 1929 the World Court decided that the 
Treaty of Versailles had not abrogated the zones. The 
decision was thus a victory for Switzerland. In accordance 
with the original arbitration agreement France and Swit- 
zerland were now to negotiate as to a settlement. If no 
agreement could be reached by March 1930 the World 
Court was to hand down a final decision. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE EXPERTS’ PLAN 


Tus changing view of France as to the means by which 
her position in Europe might be made secure was accom- 
panied by a marked change in her attitude towards the 
reparation question. In occupying the Ruhr in January 
1923, France had exacted her pound of flesh and obliged 
Germany to surrender. She had forced German finance 
into bankruptcy and had brought about, or induced the 
Germans to bring about, the complete social and economic 
disorganization of the Reich. France did not however 
escape from the effects of the blows she administered to 
the enemy. The franc began to decline still further and 
the French people were shocked at the outburst of neutral 
opinion against them, and at the deepening of German 
antagonism. Realizing these consequences, the French 
people voted Poincaré out of office in the elections of May 
1924. 

A year earlier, Belgium had attempted to bring France 
and England together in one more effort to solve the 
reparation problem. During the correspondence that fol- 
lowed, the idea was advanced that a committee of experts 
should study the problem—an idea which had been sug- 
gested in a speech in December 1922, by Mr. Charles 
Evans Hughes, the American Secretary of State. Nothing 
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came of it for the time being because of the fiercely con- 
flicting views of Britain and France. Germany then came 
into the correspondence. In May 1923, she asked that the 
reparation question be referred to an international body 
of experts. Following her capitulation in September, the 
British Government asked if the United States, as well as 
France, would participate in an inquiry to determine Ger- 
many’s Capacity to pay. Here was an attempt to bring the 
United States back to Europe, and to restore an element 
of relative impartiality in the Reparation Commission. The 
United States accepted the invitation, but France was 
more reluctant. She insisted that the inquiry be limited to 
Germany’s present capacity to pay and that it should not 
reduce the total of Germany’s obligations, as fixed on May 
1, 1921, at 132,000,000,000 gold marks. The United States 
believed that any such restrictions would make the inves- 
tigation worthless and declined to proceed. 

Meanwhile, the French people were showing signs of 
impatience with the unyielding Poincaré. The financial 
situation was becoming more acute and outside aid seemed 
inevitable. The French Government was therefore obliged 
to shift its ground, and eventually consented to the origi- 
nal British proposal, couched in different terms. In No- 
vember 1923, the Reparation Commission established two 
committees of experts from various countries, the first of 
which was to study the means of balancing the German 
budget and of stabilizing the German currency; the sec- 
ond was to consider the means of determining the amount 
of German capital exported abroad, and of bringing it 
back to Germany. No mention was made of Germany’s 
capacity to pay. Nevertheless, in considering the problem 
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of balancing the German budget the first committee 
would necessarily have to consider what reparation pay- 
ments the budget could make. The United States Govern- 
ment agreed to participate “unofficially” in the work of 
these committees, and appointed Owen D. Young, Gen- 
eral Charles G. Dawes, and Henry W. Robinson for this 
purpose. 

The committees met in Paris and Berlin between Janu- 
ary and April 1924. The real work was performed by the 
first committee, which devised what is popularly known 
as the Dawes Plan, or more correctly, the Experts’ Plan. 
The real authorship of this plan must be divided between 
Sir Josiah Stamp of England, Mr. Owen Young of the 
United States, and Sir Arthur Salter of the League of 
Nations Secretariat at Geneva. The committees drew up 
a plan which they submitted to the governments con- 
cerned, following which both the Allies and Germany held 
a conference in London in the summer of 1924 at which 
a number of agreements were signed carrying the plan 
into effect. 

The first task of the experts was to determine how much 
the German people should be asked to pay. If the reason- 
ing of the Armistice period had prevailed they would have 
declared that the German people must assume a much 
heavier burden than the Allied peoples because Germany 
had been responsible for, and had lost the war. The experts 
did not, however, make any such demand. They merely 
laid down the principle of “commensurate taxation” — 
that is, that taxes in Germany should at least be equal to 
taxes in Allied countries, and the German debt burden 
should be at least equal to that in Allied countries. Having 
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adopted this formula, the experts’ committee proceeded 
to calculate Germany’s capacity to pay. They recognized 
that a country’s ability to pay depended upon a stable 
currency, a balanced budget, economic productivity and 
the confidence and willingness of the people to work. The 
committee did not believe that Germany could be eco- 
nomically productive nor that the people could have con- 
fidence in themselves as long as France interfered in the 
economic life of the Ruhr. While it was not competent to 
pass on the military aspect of the question, the committee 
believed that if the military occupation continued it 
should not interfere with Germany’s economic activities. 

Acting upon this reasoning, the committee recom- 
mended that Germany raise for the reparation account 
the sum of a billion gold marks for 1924-25. This sum 
should be gradually increased until the fifth year, or 1928- 
29, when Germany should raise 2,500,000,000 gold marks. 
Additional payments might also be made, depending on 
Germany’s prosperity. These sums cover all amounts 
for which Germany may be liable to the Allies. The 
“normal” payments thus about equal the figure named 
by the Reparation Commission for immediate payment 
in the schedule of May 1921, two billion gold marks 
annually plus 26 per cent of the value of German 
exports. 

The great difference between the London settlement 
and the Experts’ Plan of 1924 was that the latter offered 
definite assistance to Germany, making it possible for her 
to meet these payments gradually. The committee de- 
clared that the German budget and currency should first 
be put in shape by means of a foreign loan of 800,000,000 
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gold marks. The government should surrender its right 
to issue paper money to an independent bank which 
should issue paper in accordance with the economic needs 
of the country. Thus inflation for political purposes was 
made virtually impossible. 

How was Germany to meet these annual payments? In 
view of the necessity for financial and industrial reor- 
ganization, the committee recommended that during the 
first year no reparation payments be made from the ordi- 
nary government budget. The first payments should be 
drawn from the proceeds of the foreign loan and from 
interest on certain railway bonds pledged for the purpose. 
In the third year, the government budget should be 
charged to the extent of 110 million gold marks. Finally, 
in 1928-29 and thereafter, the budget should contribute 
regularly half of the total annual sum or 1,250,000,000 
gold marks. In other words half of the annual reparation 
payments after 1928 are to be paid out of current taxes. 
The other half is to be paid from revenues raised by the 
German railways and by certain industries. The plan pro- 
vides that the German Government shall issue 5 per cent 
bonds to the value of 11 billion gold marks, payable in 37 
years, secured by railway earnings; and bonds to the value 
of 5 billion gold marks secured by certain industries. In 
addition a transport tax is imposed for reparation pur- 
poses; that is to say, the German railways and industries 
must assume responsibility for meeting the interest and 
eventually paying off the principal on these bonds aggre- 
gating 16 billion gold marks. To meet these charges Ger- 
man industries have an incentive to reduce costs of pro- 
duction, by improved efficiency and new inventions. The 
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railways and industries of Germany are thus asked to meet 
half of the annual reparation payments. 

The French Government placed little faith in Ger- 
many’s promises to meet these payments, and demanded 
guarantees that they would be kept. Until such guarantees 
were forthcoming, she would not evacuate the Ruhr. The 
Experts’ Plan, therefore, embodied the principle of guar- 
antees, but they were of a totally different nature from 
those that France had exacted in the past. Instead of mili- 
tary guarantees imposed by force they were financial 
guarantees based on a system of pledged revenues and 
international control. 

By pledged revenues the experts meant certain taxes 
which Germany would be required to lay aside for repara- 
tion payments, and which could not be used for any otlier 
purpose until after the reparation annuities had been met. 
Under the plan which was put into effect, the German 
Government promised to set aside the revenues derived 
from alcohol, tobacco, beer, sugar and customs. The an- 
nual return from these revenues, it was estimated, would 
more than equal the billion and a quarter marks required 
for the annual budget payments. These revenues are not 
only pledged but they are controlled. That is, the Allies 
may appoint a Commissioner of Controlled Revenue who 
sees to it that the funds are properly administered and 
that they are actually turned over to the Reparation 
account. The tax rates on alcohol, tobacco, beer and 
sugar cannot be reduced without the consent of the Com- 
missioner of Controlled Revenue. 

Following the system applied previously in Austria and 
Hungary the Experts’ Plan provides that the new Bank of 
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Issue, established to control the issue of paper money and 
to receive reparation payments from the German Govern- 
ment, shall be under the direction of a German Managing 
Board. But the bank itself is responsible also to a foreign 
bank commissioner elected by a General Board, half the 
members of which were to be foreign bankers. The Rep- 
aration Commission also appoints a Trustee to hold the 
railway bonds pledged to reparation payments and this 
Trustee appoints half of the Directors of the German 
Railway Board. The Trustee of the Reparation Commis- 
sion sees to it that Germany pays the interest on the rail- 
way and industrial bonds. The foreign members of the 
German Railway Board appoint a Railway Commissioner 
who inspects the whole system with a view to determining 
if it is being managed so as to yield the reparation returns. 
As long as the company meets its interest payments the 
Commissioner has no right to interfere; but if it defaults 
for more than six months, and the government does not 
make up the deficit, the Commissioner may take over the 
operation of the railway. 

Thus certain aspects of the finance and industry of 
Germany are placed under the control of three alien Com- 
missioners of (1) Railways (2) the Bank of Issue (3) 
Controlled Revenues, and of a Trustee of Railway Bonds. 
Over all of these officials is the Agent General for Repara- 
tion Payments, a post held by a young American, not yet 
thirty-six, named S. Parker Gilbert. No great country has 
ever before accepted this form of foreign control over its 
internal financial and industrial life. Germany accepted it 
because it was the price of recovering the Ruhr and be- 
cause it would aid her to resume her normal economic posi- 
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tion in the world. It is a form which encourages and guides 
German economic recovery, but a form which is never- 
theless irksome and which will probably not endure in- 
definitely. 

In return for this new type of guarantee France prom- 
ised to withdraw from the Ruhr. But what if France 
should decide to return? It was agreed that investors would 
not loan money to Germany as long as there was fear that 
France would at any time disrupt German industry by a 
military occupation. The Experts’ Plan and the agreements 
drawn up at the London Conference said nothing about 
this delicate question. Nevertheless, provisions in these 
agreements virtually prohibit France from taking any such 
action single-handed in the future. Hereafter all disputes 
between the Reparation Commission and Germany are to 
be submitted to arbitration. France or any other power 
cannot decide for itself whether or not Germany has 
failed to live up to its obligations. Even if the arbitrators 
decide that Germany has gone into default, no single state 
may proceed to punish her. When a default occurs, the 
agreement provides that the Allies, “acting with the con- 
sciousness of joint trusteeship for the financial interests of 
themselves and of the persons who advance money upon 
the lines of the said plan, will confer at once on the nature 
of the sanctions to be applied and on the method of their 
rapid and effective application.” Such was the system 
devised for raising the reparation money in Germany and 
for proceeding against Germany in case of default. 

Provision is made, as is pointed out later, for the reduc- 
tion of reparation charges in any given year when the 
attempt to transfer these sums endangers German cur- 
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rency. This was a provision which made this plan more 
palatable to Germany. 

What is involved in the transfer of reparation charges? 
The task of raising the necessary marks in Germany to 
meet the reparation requirements was not nearly as difh- 
cult as the problem of converting these marks into francs 
or pounds or lira, and into goods which the Allies might 
actually use. German marks, as such, are of no use in 
France or England or Italy; they are spent in Germany 
and only in Germany. This means that German goods— 
coal, iron, steel, and manufactured products—purchased 
by the German reparation marks must be exported to the 
Allies or elsewhere. In other words, Germany must export 
in goods or services more than she imports,—as much more 
as the value of the reparation payments or else make up 
the difference in loans. If Germany fails to build up such 
a balance and attempts to buy francs with marks, marks 
become a glut upon the international exchange market 
and begin to fall in value, thus unsettling the whole eco- 
nomic and financial life of Germany. Two distinct pro- 
!cesses are necessary therefore to the payment of repara- 
tion; the first is to raise the money within Germany; the 
second is to transfer the money outside. It may be per- 
~ fectly feasible for Germany to raise the money but it may 

prove impossible for her to transfer the whole sum to 
foreign countries. Thus arises what is known as the trans- 
fer problem. 

The Experts’ Committee did not attempt to solve the 
transfer problem. Again following a plan worked out by 
the League of Nations in the case of Austria and Hungary, 
the committee simply provided for the establishment of 
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a Transfer Committee. This body is composed of the 
Agent General for Reparation Payments and five other 
representatives appointed by the Reparation Commission. 
Under the plan, Germany pays over the reparation an- 
nuity to the Bank of Issue and the bank turns these sums 
over to the Transfer Committee. The committee is 
responsible for buying foreign exchange with these marks 
1e. buying francs, and dollars and pounds. If Germany 
pays more into the bank than the committee is able to 
transfer, the sums will accumulate; and when they exceed 
five billion gold marks the reparation charges upon Ger- 
many will automatically decline until the accumulated 
surplus is reduced by further transfer. 

At the London Conference, held in the eventful sum- 
mer of 1924, Germany and the Allies signed treaties 
embodying these principles, fixing the reparation annuities 
after 1928-29 at two and a half billion marks and provid- 
ing for controlled revenues, foreign financial control, a 
Transfer Committee and the arbitration of disputes. In a 
declaration of August 16, 1924, the French and Belgian 
Governments agreed to evacuate their armies from the 
Ruhr within a year after the agreement had entered into 
effect. This was actually completed by August 1925. 
France and Belgium also gave up their economic grip on 
the Ruhr. 

There are two outstanding advantages to the Experts’ 
Plan: (1) Disputes as to whether Germany is or is not 
fulfilling her obligations are decided by an impartial 
tribunal instead of by a single state, and (2) the responsi- 
bility for getting the reparations out of Germany is trans- 
ferred from Germany to the Allies. These ideas were not 
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new: their realization had become possible only because 
public opinion had changed. 

These advantages are, especially in view of past history, 
of great importance. For the first time a really working 
agreement had been devised. Hitherto the Allies had made 
demands upon Germany which a people without hope had 
no incentive to carry out. They did not attempt to live 
up to unworkable obligations accepted under duress—in 
this respect any other people would have acted in the same 
manner. In this sense the Germans were guilty of bad 
faith. The Experts’ Plan did away with a past of recrim- 
ination; it was an agreement made in good faith by both 
parties and aimed to test Germany’s capacity to pay. Ger- 
many settled down in good faith to meet its terms. The 
London settlement was the first negotiated agreement be- 
tween the Allies and Germany since the war. 

From Germany’s standpoint, however, the London 
Agreement was not without several shortcomings. It did 
not fix the Reich’s total liabilities; legally the London 
schedule calling for a total payment of 132 billion marks 
remained in force. If the annuities which Germany will 
pay in 1928-29 are capitalized at 5 per cent, the capital 
owed by Germany comes to only 50 billion marks. At no 
time, however, have the Allied Governments reduced their 
demands to this or to any other figure modifying the origi- 
nal London schedule. The Treaty of Versailles provided 
that Germany should discharge her reparation obligations 
within thirty years from March 1, 1921. The Experts’ 
Plan provides that the German railway bonds pledged to 
reparation must be paid off within 37 years—an intima- 
tion that this is the time limit. Nevertheless the Allies 
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have never stated how many years Germany will be 
obliged to pay these annuities. Moreover Germany did not 
relish the foreign control established by the Experts’ Plan. 
She accepted it because of the assistance which she needed 
at the moment and on the understanding that the control 
would be temporary. The experts merely declared that 
their purpose was to frame a plan that would “facilitate 
a final and comprehensive agreement . . . as soon as cir- 
cumstances make this possible.” 


PUTTING THE So-caLLED “Dawes PLAN” To Work 


The first step putting the Experts’ Plan into effect was 
the signature of an agreement in October 1924, providing 
for the loan of 800,000,000 gold marks ($190,400,000) 
to Germany. This loan, which will fall due in 1949, was 
applied to stabilize the German currency and to facilitate 
payment of the first reparation annuities. The bonds were 
issued below par so that they yielded at the price of issue 
7.70 per cent. Between 1924 and 1928 the bonds appreci- 
ated $157.50 per thousand dollars. This is a striking exam- 
ple of the belief of the investing public in the soundness of 
the German financial situation and of the Experts’ Plan. 

After floating this loan the next step was to appoint the 
various Commissioners. Mr. S. Parker Gilbert was ap- 
pointed Agent General; a Dutchman was named Bank 
Commissioner; a Frenchman, Commissioner of the Rail- 
ways; an Englishman, Commissioner of Controlled Rev- 
enues; a Belgian, Trustee for the Railway Bonds; and an 
Italian, Trustee for the Industrial Debentures. The estab- 
lishment of this new machinery from which politics has 
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been rigorously excluded greatly reduced the importance 
of the Reparation Commission and after November, 1924, 
its duties became relatively unimportant. ; 

As we have already seen, the burden of meeting the 
annuities in the first few years is placed primarily upon the 
German railways and industries, rather than upon the 
German budget. Germans, therefore, immediately started 
to build up their industries by adopting a program of 
“rationalization” or improved efficiency. It was realized, 
however, that if German industry was to meet its charges 
it could build up an export business only with foreign 
financial help. During the inflation period the German 
Reichsbank advanced credits to the German industries 
which it continued even after the adoption of a new 
currency. But this could not be allowed to continue in- 
definitely without again threatening the currency system. 
Consequently the Reichsbank passed a credit restriction 
resolution which deprived German business men of inter- 
nal help and forced them to turn abroad. While with the 
exception of the Reparation loan of 1924 the central gov- 
ernment in Germany contracted no foreign loans, between 
1925 and 1927 the local governments and private industry 
borrowed a total of 4,354 million marks. Of this a little 
less than half went to German industries, the remainder 
being used for public and semi-public undertakings and 
by the German states and cities. 

As a result of this “rationalization” and loan policy, 
German industry began to recover. By 1927 unemploy- 
ment had been reduced and the number of bankruptcies 
had declined. The first three reparation annuities, from 


* Kuczynski, R. R. American Loans to Germany, p. 3. 
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1924 to 1927 were met in full by the German Govern- 
ment. During the early part of this period the German 
railways made a profit but in 1927-28 they showed a defi- 
cit. The “controlled” revenues ear-marked for reparation 
showed an annual surplus. Germany met in full the first 
three annual reparation payments. Except for the first 
annuity, which came largely from the proceeds of the 
1924 loan, these payments have been borne largely by the 
railways and industries. In the fourth annuity, due in 
1927-28, the charges upon the railways and industries 
reach their maximum of 1,250 million gold marks. During 
this year the German budget pays 500 million gold marks, 
but during the next year—the first normal year— it must 
pay 1,250 million. 

Increases of the future must therefore come from the 
German budget. To meet these charges certain revenues 
have been already pledged. During the third annuity year 
the receipts from these controlled revenues amounted to 
2,724 million marks, which is more than twice the amount 
to be demanded of the German budget in 1928-29. 

Despite this probable surplus, grave concern over the 
German budget has been expressed. In a memorandum of 
October 20, 1927, Mr. S. Parker Gilbert, the Agent Gen- 
eral, charged the German Government with over-spend- 
ing and with over-borrowing,—a condition which was 
leading in his opinion to artificial stimulation and over- 
expansion. If these tendencies remained unchecked they 
would lead to severe economic depression on the one hand 
and to the accusation, on the other, that Germany was 
not living up to her reparation obligations. He particularly 
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criticised the subsidies of the central government to the 
states and communes, unemployment grants and salary 
increases. He stated that by failing to restrict expenditures 
the Reich was endangering the stability of the budget. 

The Agent General also criticised the loans made by the 
states and communes, who had borrowed as much since 
1925 as German industry. The loans to undertakings re- 
lated to the states and communes provided funds for 
many enterprises, such as electric light plants, canals, 
waterworks and concerns for the development of agri- 
culture. The Agent General believed these loans were 
excessive and should be rigorously controlled by the cen- 
tral government. From January 1, 1925 to September 30, 
1927 the central government exercised control over cer- 
tain local loans through an Advisory Office which ap- 
proved applications for loans amounting to 1,630 million 
marks out of 2,185 million. This control was not regarded 
as satisfactory and in November, 1927 the Reich Minister 
of Finance and the states adopted some guiding principles 
aimed to decrease foreign loans. 

In 1926-27 a dispute of a different nature over some of 
these loans arose, involving the “priority” question. Arti- 
cle 248 of the Treaty of Versailles stated that the cost of 
reparation was a “first charge upon all the assets and 
revenues of the German Empire and its constituent States” 
subject to such exceptions as the Reparation Commission 
may approve. Despite this clause, the state of Prussia 
advertised a loan stating that nothing in German law nor 
any international engagements involved any restrictions 
upon the acquisition by Prussia of the foreign exchange 


* Agent General for Reparations Payments, Report, Dec. 10, 1927, p. 98. 
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requisite to meet the service of the loan. Prussia had not 
asked the Reparation Commission to waive the right of 
reparation priority, and the publication of the prospectus 
led to a protest from the Transfer Committee, and the 
Agent General. Lawyers now gave learned opinions in- 
terpreting the exact meaning of Article 248. But it soon 
came to be generally agreed that the question was largely 
academic. Reparation payments depended upon Ger- 
many’s credit. Failure to meet interest on state bonds 
would impair Germany’s credit and hence her ability to 
meet reparation payments. The particular issue was set- 
tled by the modification of the prospectus of a second 
Prussian state loan in September 1927, which quoted arti- 
cle 248 of the Treaty but did not venture an interpreta- 
tion.* 

With the approach of the first year of normal payments, 
starting in September, 1928, the question is frequently 
asked: Will Germany be able to raise and to transfer the 
sum of two and a half billion marks annually? This de- 
pends, as we have seen, upon German production and upon 
Germany’s ability to buy foreign exchange—two separate 
transactions. According to figures published by German 
authorities, the production of iron and steel is 97.6 per cent 
of the 1913 figure (despite the loss of vast resources). In 
fact the volume of production, judging by index figures 
seems now to have exceeded pre-war levels, making allow- 
ances for the loss of territory. Freight traffic is greater 
than in 1913.? 


*Cf. Boyden, R. W. The “Priority Question” (Foreign Affairs, April, 1928, p. 


368). 
? Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft Aktiengesellschaft, Berlin, Germany’s Economic Devel- 
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In the first three years the German railways and indus- 
tries met their reparation charges, and the “controlled” 
revenues out of which the budget contribution is taken 
are more than adequate to meet the maximum payments, 
which begin next year. How long this internal condition 
will remain depends upon the maintenance of German 
prosperity. 

The transfer problem is not so encouraging. Instead of 
exporting more than she imports, Germany has had an 
unfavorable balance of trade ever since the war. This 
adverse balance is partly the result of loans. The proceeds 
of these loans have been used to establish German credits 
in New York and London banks; with these proceeds 
Germany has been able to purchase foreign exchange as 
well as import goods to develop local industries. With the 
annual increase of foreign borrowings, Germany’s obliga- 
tions will grow. In addition to meeting the payments on 
reparation, she must also pay interest, if not sinking fund 
charges, on these foreign loans. To meet these charges she 
may contract new loans and thus postpone a definite 
settlement; a process which may continue indefinitely as 
long as the foreign borrowers do not demand the return 
of their capital. The key to the reparation question there- 
fore seems to rest in the investing capacity of the United 
States. If American loans should come to an end, because 
of an economic crisis in the United States or for any other 
reason, the situation would become critical unless Ger- 
many could meet her annual payments in the export of 
goods. At present the outside world maintains excessive 
tariff barriers against such exports, and such an alternative 
therefore seems destined to fail. 
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As long as Germany is able to meet these charges inter- 
nally and as long as loans keep up, it is impossible to state 
that the present charges imposed by the Experts’ Plan are 
impossible. Nevertheless, the Germans insist on knowing 
how long these payments will continue and what the defi- 
nite obligations of Germany are. Likewise they demand 
the withdrawal of foreign control. The Agent General in 
his report of December, 1927 expressed sympathy with 
these aspirations. He quoted from the Experts’ Plan to 
show that the scheme was viewed as a transitional measure. 
Mr. Gilbert intimated that the time had now come for a 
final settlement. He openly declared that the reparation 
problem could not be solved until Germany “has been 
given a definite task to perform on her own responsibility, 
without foreign supervision and without transfer protec- 
tion.” 7 

Within the next few years we may expect, therefore, a 
new conference in regard to the reparation problem. Its 
greatest task will be to determine the total obligations of 
Germany. Once the figure is named, it is probable that 
these obligations will be funded in a single loan and sold 
to private investors throughout the world.’ 

In determining Germany’s obligations the Allies will be 
forced by public opinion to consider the debt which they 
owe to the United States. During the World War and the 
armistice period, the Allies borrowed from the United 
States a sum totalling more than ten billion dollars. Despite 
the demand for cancellation on the ground that these 
loans were a contribution to a common cause and that they 


+ Agent General for Reparation Payments, cited, p. 172. 
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had been used to buy goods in the United States at abnor- 
mal prices,’ the United States declined to cancel these 
debts. Instead it proceeded to negotiate agreements fund- 
ing the debts and providing for their repayment over a 
period of 62 years. In no case did the United States reduce 
the capital sum owed, but in every case it reduced the 
current rate of interest. The United States charged the 
heaviest rate to Great Britain—3.3 %. The lowest rate was 
charged to Italy—0.4%. If 4.25% is taken as a fair rate 
of interest, the United States, by reducing interest rates 
cancelled 75% of the Italian debt and 17% of the British 
debt.” If 3% is used as the cost of money to the United 
States, it will be found that eight out of the thir- 
teen countries with which the United States made debt 
agreements are being overcharged.? 

After 1928-29 Germany will pay in reparation to 
the Allies the sum of $585,000,000 annually. But the 
Allies during the period of maximum payments in liqui- 
dation of their obligations will pay about 67% of this 
amount over to the United States. If the German pay- 
ments are revised downward, as many economists urge, 
the proportion paid to the United States would increase. 
Moreover the number of annuities which Germany must 
pay is unknown. The period envisaged by the Treaty of 
Versailles was thirty years, But it is unlikely that the Allies 


*One writer states that American merchants realized a profit of 43% .on the 
average on such goods sold to the Allies during the war. Rappoport, A. §. The 
Problem of the Inter-Allied Debts (Financial Review of Reviews, October-December, 
1927, p. 77). 

* Jones, L. W. The United States and the War Debts (Foreign Policy Association, 
Information Service, Vol. III, Supp. No. 1, P:.20). 

*In a statement to the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on May 20, 1926, Mr. Andrew Mellon defended the 3 per cent rate, 
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will agree to such a figure as long as the United States 
holds out for payments over a period of 62 years. Until 
the German figure is named, European, if not world poli- 
tics will remain in a state of suspended anxiety. The 
United States holds the key to the situation. If the repara- 
tions are to be converted from a political into a private 
debt, it seems as if the inter-Allied debt must also be 
commercialized. The next administration at Washington 
will have the opportunity to convene a conference to 
discuss reparation, inter-Allied debts, and other important 
political problems. 
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CHAPTER VI 
LOCARNO 


FRANCE’s invasion of the Ruhr may or may not have 
made the Dawes Plan possible—as to this one person’s 
guess is as good as another’s. Nevertheless Liberal and 
Socialist French opinion did not believe that the end justi- 
fied the means, and in the elections of May 1924, Poin- 
caré was turned out of office. Weary of a policy of force, 
France expressed an almost Wilsonian desire for a policy 
of conciliation. The Experts’ Plan was one step, but there 
still remained the task of establishing a system which 
would remove the mutual hatred between Germany and 
France, and which would guarantee that the Rhineland 
would not be the scene of another war. France wished to 
guarantee the régime established by the peace treaties; 
Germany wished to prevent another occupation of the 
Ruhr. 

For a period of four years the French had attempted to 
realize their aim of guaranteeing the status quo through 
the policy of alliances, outlined in a previous chapter. 
While these alliances marked an advance over the system 
followed before the war, the French had come to realize 
their imperfections. Premised on the likelihood of another 
war, and the existence of an enemy, they perpetuated an 
atmosphere of suspicion and ill-will. Sooner or later there 
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was a probability that the Allies would quarrel among 
themselves. Europe gradually came to realize that what 
was needed was a mutual self-denying pact between 
potential enemies and potential friends, in which each state 
would promise not to attack the others but to carry dis- 
putes before some form of court or conciliation body. 

Such had been Woodrow Wilson’s idea of a League of 
Nations. The Covenant provided that any war or threat 
of war was a matter of concern to the whole League. 
Members agreed that if there should arise any dispute 
which they could not peacefully settle between them, they 
would refer it to arbitration or to inquiry by the League 
Council. In case the Council made a unanimous recom- 
mendation the parties agreed not to go to war. If any state 
broke this promise the other states pledged themselves to 
impose an economic blockade against the offender and 
even take military measures if necessary. But the Council 
had no authority to decide what measures the member 
states should take. 

These obligations were too vague to give France a real 
sense of security. Although France found a temporary 
substitute in alliances she soon realized the inadequacy of 
this policy and started a movement to strengthen the 
League. The Third Assembly of the League of Nations 
(1922) passed the famous Resolution XIV, to the effect 
that serious reduction of armaments could only be ex- 
pected if nations received in exchange a satisfactory guar- 
antee of safety. The Assembly asked the Council of the 
League to draw up plans for an agreement in which each 
state would promise to give “immediate and effective” 
assistance to the victim of an unprovoked attack. The 
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Council appointed a commission which eventually pro- 
posed the Treaty of Mutual Assistance. The first line of 
this treaty declared, “Aggressive war is an international 
crime.” The framers found it difficult to determine the 
aggressor in a given case, and the treaty simply provided 
that within four days after hostilities break out, the Coun- 
cil should render a decision. Following the French thesis 
the treaty also empowered the Council to decide what 
military force a state should use to resist an aggressor. All 
states located on the same continent were obligated to give 
military aid as the Council should decide. The draft treaty 
authorized the signature of special alliances, subject to the 
approval of the League, the terms of which were operative 
only against an aggressor state. 

This draft treaty did not meet with the approval of 
some governments, including Great Britain, in whose opin- 
ion it had the defects of the old alliance system, stressing 
the idea of force rather than that of justice. The treaty 
did not provide for the peaceful settlement of disputes—it 
did not attempt to control policies which incited to war. 

Some compromise between the French thesis of security 
and the British thesis of arbitration became necessary. At 
the London Conference on reparations between Germany 
and the Allies, the subject was privately discussed. The 
two Socialist Prime Ministers, Ramsay MacDonald of 
Great Britain and Edouard Herriot of France, agreed that 
Germany should be admitted to the League of Nations 
and that some form of mutual security pact embodying 
the ideas of security and arbitration should be worked out. 

The Fifth Assembly of the League opened as usual, in 
the staid old town of Geneva in September 1924. But the 
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setting was dramatic. Before the assembled delegates of 
most of the countries of the world, the two Prime Minis- 
ters who had brought the Experts’ Plan into being vividly 
and earnestly presented their views as to how universal 
peace could be attained. Security could be realized, said 
Ramsay MacDonald, only when nations agreed to submit 
their disputes to courts of law and to abide by the decision. 
M. Herriot agreed that arbitration was essential, but de- 
nied that it was sufficient in itself. Suppose, said M. Her- 
riot, that a nation violated its promises to arbitrate and 
instead went to war. A great nation, a strong nation, could 
protect itself against attack, but a small nation could not. 
Pascal once said, “We must join justice with might and 
to that end we must ensure that what is just is mighty 
and that might is just.” England was an island with no 
land frontiers to defend. France was a continental power 
which appreciated the danger of an upset of European 
territorial boundaries. France did not believe that the 
pledged word of nations was enough. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, did not always keep their word, and some system 
of law enforcement was essential. 

The Prime Minister of Belgium, M. Theunis, expressed 
the same point of view. “Give us an assurance of safety 
and we Belgians will gladly dismiss our soldiers, but can 
you expect us to risk our security on words alone, again 
and so soon?” Had not Prussia promised in 1839 to guar- 
antee the neutrality of Belgium? 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald did not fail to see the logic of 
this point of view. The famous Geneva Protocol which 
resulted combined Mr. MacDonald’s principle of com- 
pulsory arbitration with M. Herriot’s plan for security. 
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The preamble of this document, like the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance, declared that a war of aggression was an “in- 
ternational crime.” To prevent wars of aggression from 
arising, every state promised to submit legal disputes to 
the World Court or to some form of arbitration. So-called 
political disputes must be referred to the Council of the 
League or to a committee of arbitrators whose decision 
would be binding. Thus a peaceful and conclusive means 
for the settlement of practically every dispute between 
the nations of Europe and of other parts of the world 
belonging to the League was anticipated. In applying the 
principle of security, each state promised not to go to war 
except in self-defense and for the purpose of carrying out 
the commands of the League against an aggressor. The 
Council was not given the power to determine the ag- 
gressor; the Geneva Protocol simply declared that any state 
which refused to submit its dispute to some form of peace- 
ful settlement, or which refused to abide by an arbitral 
decision and went to war, was assumed to be an aggressor. 
If State X should deliberately invade State Y without 
offering to arbitrate, State X automatically became an 
aggressor. 

Once a state embarked on aggressive war, the Council 
of the League would call upon the states to apply an eco- 
nomic boycott against it; all exports and imports, all loans, 
and other commercial transactions would come to an end; 
the state would be isalated from the rest of the world; 
its markets would, it was believed, fall with a crash. The 
Protocol authorized special alliances guaranteeing mutual 
military aid against an aggressor, but provided that these 
alliances should be registered with the League. 
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Finally, the Protocol declared that an international con- 
ference for the reduction of armaments should be held 
and that until disarmament was realized, the other parts 
of the Protocol should not go into effect. Germany and 
other non-member states were invited to adhere to this 
agreement. By such means did the Geneva Protocol at- 
tempt to realize the three fundamental principles in inter- 
national relations—Arbitration, Security and Disarma- 
_ment. By such means did it attempt to reconcile the Brit- 
‘ish and the French points of view. The Geneva Protocol 
was the most ambitious peace plan which governments 
had ever discussed. 


REJECTION OF THE GENEVA PROTOCOL 


The hopes aroused in Geneva, however, were not to be 
so easily realized. Ramsay MacDonald returned to London 
to find that the British people did not relish the Geneva 
Protocol any more than the American people had relished 
Article X of the Covenant. The Labor Party, which did 
not have a majority in Parliament and depended upon the 
support of the Liberals, was turned out of office. The 
issues, it is true, were largely domestic, but the effect on 
the Protocol was fatal. Mr. Stanley Baldwin, leader of the 
Conservative Party, became Prime Minister. A stolid con- 
servative, who has frequently been compared to President 
Coolidge, Mr. Baldwin and his Foreign Secretary, Mr. Aus- 
ten Chamberlain, did not relish universal commitments 
and did not believe in universal sanctions. They had little 
confidence in compulsory arbitration and believed that 
the fate of the British Empire could not be submitted 
to outside judges. The British Empire, they felt, 
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must rely upon itself. Britain’s Conservative leaders went 
to Geneva claiming that the Dominions would not accept 
_ the new commitments. The Protocol was dead. Thus na- 
tionalism triumphed in England as nationalism had tri- 
\ umphed over Wilsonianism in the United States. 

But the work of MacDonald and Herriot had not been 
in vain. They had lifted Europe out of the atmosphere 
of hate which had poisoned the peoples between 1914 and 
1924, and had injected a new spirit of conciliation. Geneva 
paved the road to Locarno. 

The next move came from Germany. The Reich had 
been divided into two camps. There were those who de- 
clined to accept the inevitable and declined to admit that 
Germany had lost the war. This group plotted for re- 
venge, bitterly opposing any policy of conciliation and 
cherishing the belief that Germany would be able to over- 
turn the peace settlement if she could only form an alli- 
ance with Russia—another sister in misfortune. It advo- 
cated the policy of Eastern Orientation. The second group 
was frank to admit that Germany had made mistakes in 
the past. But it blamed the system of government and not 
the German people. It admitted that Germany had lost the 
war and must pay the penalty, but believed that without 
the aid and cooperation of the Allies there was no 
hope for the future. This group urged the policy of West- 
ern Orientation, a policy of conciliation with all states. 
And this was the policy which in Germany finally came 
to prevail. 

The embodiment of this policy of conciliation was Herr 
Stresemann who has been Foreign Minister since August, 
1923. A methodical, clear-sighted man, he worked 
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steadily for the rapprochement of Germany and France. 
He believed that once the fear of a new German attack 
had been removed, the Allies’ view would change and the 
peace settlement could be revised. 

The rejection of the Geneva Protocol disturbed the 
Western Orientation school, which had hoped to see the 
establishment of some such agreement to which Germany 
could adhere, and strengthened the extremists. But reviv- 
ing an idea first advariced by Dr. Cuno, the Chancellor 
in 1922, and subsequently renewed on four occasions, 
Germany suggested that if a universal agreement was 
impracticable, the same result could be obtained upon a 
smaller scale and in an area where conflict was most feared. 
The Luther Cabinet in a note to the Allied Governments 
of February 9, 1925, suggested that France, Italy, Ger- 
many and Great Britain enter into a solemn obligation not 
to wage war against each other; and that this obligation 
should be assumed with the United States acting as trustee. 
The note advocated a pact expressly guaranteeing the pres- 
ent status of the Rhineland. 


SUCCESS OF THE LOCARNO CONFERENCE 


Perhaps conscience-stricken at its shabby rejection of 
the Geneva Protocol, England promptly expressed sym- 
pathy with the German idea. France was quick to recog- 
nize that the German proposal involved a recognition that 
the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France was final and 
irrevocable. The French industrialists, then entering into 
cartel agreements with the German industrialists, likewise 
favored entering into an agreement. But the French also 
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realized that Germany had offered to make no promise in 
regard to the frontier with Poland, which was the out- 
standing issue in the negotiations that now followed. At 
first the German Government, pressed by the parties of 
the Right, made the security pact contingent upon the re- 
opening of the question of Germany’s sole responsibility 
for the war, and the evacuation of Allied troops from the 
Cologne zone of the occupied area. The Allies took the 
position that these questions could not be included in the 
coming conference. By autumn, however, conversations 
had progressed far enough to enable the representatives of 
the states which had fought each other to the death be- 
tween 1914 and 1918 to meet at the little Swiss town of 
Locarno, situated on the quiet shores of Lake Maggiore. 
For two weeks the representatives of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Belgium, Poland and Czechoslovakia worked to 
bring to a conclusion the discussion of the past summer. 
The Allied Foreign Ministers were there, together with the 
German Chancellor, Dr. Luther. The conference ended 
with the initialing of five historic treaties. 

Four of these agreements provide for the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes between Germany and her neighbors— 
Belgium, France, Poland and Czechoslovakia. These states 
agree to settle “all disputes of every kind” by peaceful 
means. For this purpose a Permanent Conciliation Com- 
mission is established for Germany and each of her neigh- 
bors. Each Commission is composed of five members, one 
from each of the states concerned. The remaining three 
members of each Commission are neutrals. Germany and 
her neighbors agree to place disputes before these Com- 
missions. In case no agreement is reached the dispute must 
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be referred from the Commission to the World Court or 
to the Council of the League of Nations. In case the Coun- 
cil is unanimous in its recommendation, both parties agree 
not to go to war with any party accepting the recom- 
mendation. England alone did not sign an arbitration 
treaty. 

The most important of these five treaties is the treaty 
of mutual guarantee which was signed by Germany, Bel- 
gium, France, Great Britain and Italy. These powers guar- 
anteed the inviolability of the frontiers between Germany 
and Belgium and between Germany and France. They 
also guaranteed the inviolability of the demilitarized zone 
of the Rhineland, which extends 50 kilometers east of the 
Rhine. Germany and Belgium, and Germany and France 
mutually agreed not to attack, invade or resort to war 
against each other. This rule however does not apply (1) 
in a case of legitimate defense, or (2) in carrying out a 
decision of the League of Nations against an aggressor or 
(3) in case the Council fails to reach a unanimous decision 
in regard to a dispute. 

The question of whether an act of aggression has oc- 
curred or whether or not Germany has invaded the demili- 
tarized zone in defiance of article 42 and 43 of the Treaty 
of Versailles is placed in the hands of the Council, which 
apparently must act by unanimous vote except for the 
representatives of the parties concerned. Thus the act of 
aggression will have to be clear-cut in order to earn the 
unanimous condemnation of the Council. In case of 
flagrant violation, the parties may act immediately, sub- 
ject to later recommendations of the Council. 

While the great states of Europe gave this guarantee as 
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to the Rhineland frontier and while Germany abandoned 
all hope of regaining Alsace-Lorraine they did not guar- 
antee the frontier of Germany with Poland or with 
Czechoslovakia. Germany, however, signed compulsory 
arbitration treaties with these two states, and on the same 
day France signed guarantee treaties with each of these 
states extending to them French aid in case of attack.! 

From the technical standpoint, the Locarno agreements 
are full of loopholes. In case the Council is not unanimous 
or rules that a dispute involves a domestic question will 
Germany be free to go to war without further prelimin- 
aries? If under these circumstances Germany goes to war 
against Poland, may France attack Germany across the 
Rhineland, despite the guarantee of the Rhine frontier by 
the five powers? Are the Allies barred from attacking 
Germany in case Austria should unite with Germany with- 
out the consent of the League of Nations? What js the 
actual difference in status between the protection given 
to the western and eastern frontiers? 

These technical obscurities do not mar the importance 
of Locarno. Its significance arises out of the spirit of con- 
ciliation in which the conference was held and the treaties 
drafted. The authors of these agreements were deter- 
mined that a war across the Rhine should never happen 
again. The German view was illustrated by a speech in the 
Reichstag by Herr Stresemann who on June: 23919275 
declared, “There does not exist in Germany any respon- 
sible man who would be criminal enough to drag Germany 


*Cf. Politis, N. Les Accords de Locarno (Revue de Droit International et de Legis- 
lation Comparée, 1925, Vol. VI, p. 713); Der Andere Locarno-Vertrag (Europiische 
Gesprache, January, 1926, p. 11); Rauchberg, H. Die vermeintliche Hauptlucke der 
Locarno-Vertrage (Die Friedens-Warte, March, 1928, p. 70). 
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into a war with any power whatsoever, neither in the 
west nor in the east.” ; 

The Locarno agreements were not a repudiation of the 
League of Nations. They merely supplemented the Cov- 
enant with more precise guarantees. The provisions of the 
German-Polish arbitration treaty are not to affect in any 
way the rights and obligations of the parties as members 
of the League. The guarantee treaty went into force only 
upon the entrance of Germany into the League. It cannot 
be interpreted “‘as restricting the duty of the League,” 
to take action deemed “wise and effectual to safeguard the 
peace of the world.” The original text of the Locarno 
agreements is deposited with the League at Geneva—ap- 
parently the first instance in which the League has been 
made the original depositary of this type of treaty. The 
treaties remain in force until the League Council decides 
that the League of Nations “insures sufficient protection to 
the parties.” In fact Locarno was the means of getting 
Germany into the League. 

With the possible exception of the London Reparation 
Conference, Locarno was the first conference following 
the World War in which Germany and her former enemies 
met upon a basis of cordial equality. This fraternity was 
not restricted to statesmen, it extended to journalists and 
permeated to peoples. The “spirit of Locarno” was sym- 
bolic of the chastened spirit which had descended upon 
Europe; the spirit of Versailles was nearly dead. 

Locarno gave France the guarantee which she had de- 
manded from Great Britain in 1919. But the guarantee 
was subordinated to the processes of arbitration. Locarno 
gave to Germany the guarantee that France would not 
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invade German territory until after resorting to arbitra- 
tion—there would be no more invasions of the Ruhr. 

Desirous of consulting parliamentary opinion before 
taking any definite action on these momentous treaties, the 
representatives at Locarno did not actually affix their sig- 
natures to any of the treaties. The diplomats merely in- 
itialed them and then went home to seek the approval of 
their parliaments. 

Naturally the struggle was hardest in Germany. The 
Nationalist Party had warred upon the Locarno idea from 
the beginning, and its leaders declared that the acceptance 
of Locarno made it.impossible to overthrow the Treaty of 
Versailles. The Russian statesman, Chicherin, made a visit 
to Germany where he worked against ratification on the 
ground that it would prevent a rapprochement between 
Russia and Germany. The combined efforts of Dr. Luther, 
the German Chancellor, Dr. Stresemann and of President 
von Hindenburg, however, finally won the day, and on 
November 27, 1925, the Reichstag by a vote of 271 to 174, 
agreed to the ratification of the Locarno agreements and 
to the application for admission to the League of Nations. 
The Allies came to the aid of German liberal opinion by 
beginning the evacuation of the Cologne area in Novem- 
ber 1925. In a note to the German Ambassador, M. Briand 
stated that the Allies made the evacuation coincide with 
the signature of the Locarno agreements to prove their 
confidence that a new era had opened in their relations 
with Germany.’ 

On December 1, the Locarno representatives met in 


*League of Nations, Records of the Special Session of the Assembly, March, i926, 
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London and affixed their signatures to the agreements. 
The same morning the King graciously bestowed the Order 
of the Garter, one of the highest British honors, upon Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, for the part he had played in the 
negotiations. . 


ADMISSION OF GERMANY TO THE LEAGUE 


The next scene in the drama was staged at Geneva, 
with Germany on the doorstep awaiting admission to the 
League of Nations. It was a scene which wiped out the 
fine words of the last months and revealed many Allied 
statesmen in sorry roles. 


In the fall of 1924 Germany had broached the question 
of admission to the League on condition that she be 
granted a permanent seat on the Council and an equal 
status with other states in the League. Germany also stated 
that she could not be expected to contribute armed sup- 
port against an aggressor under Article 16 of the Covenant 
because of her temporarily disarmed state. In pledging 
herself to keep her obligations she announced that she 
would not renew her acceptance of the “war guilt” clause 
in the peace treaty. Finally Germany indicated that she 
would expect to be given an active share in the working 
of the mandates system of the League—i.e. in the admin- 
istration of her own former colonies. These conditions 
were probably advanced to satisfy the Nationalist element 
in Germany, which regarded the League as an instrument 
established to perpetuate Allied possession of the spoils 
of war. 

In the negotiations that followed, it was agreed that 
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Germany should have a permanent seat in the Council. 
The main difference arose in regard to Germany’s obliga- 
tions to impose military sanctions against an aggressor. 
She apparently had in mind a war of Russia against Po- 
land. Germany said that if she imposed an economic boy- 
cott against an aggressor in accordance with Article 16, 
it would create a state of war and subject Germany to 
attack. In view of the defenseless condition imposed upon 
Germany by the peace treaty, the German Government 
declared that the risk arising out of the application of 
Article 16 would be “unbearable.” Germany stood “‘mili- 
tarily quite impotent in the midst of a heavily armed 
Europe.”’ Moreover because of her central geographical 
position Germany was predestined to be the scene of 
League wars. She did not wish to have French troops 
marching across her territory to Poland’s defense. If Ger- 
many carried out the obligations of the Covenant she 
would have no means of defending herself against attack 
by an aggressor because of the disarmament provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles. Germany therefore believed that 
in joining the League she should be left free to determine 
the extent to which she might apply the economic boycott. 

Some satisfaction to the German position was given by 
the Locarno powers. In a note written in October at the 
time of the conference they declared that while they were 
not in a position to speak for the League, the states which 
they represented interpreted the obligations of Article 16 
to mean that each member of the League was bound to 
cooperate in support of the Covenant “‘to an extent which 
is compatible with its military situation and takes its 
geographical position into account.” 
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Partially satisfied, Germany waived her request for 
reservations and after the signature of Locarno she applied 
formally for membership. In February 1926, the German 
Cabinet issued a statement to the effect that it was © 
of vital importance that Germany should be given a per- 
manent seat in the League Council. It reminded the Ger- 
man people of the fact that, once in the League, Germany 
would be able to use her influence to bring about “‘the 
revision of treaties out of date.” In response to the Ger- 
man request for admission, an extraordinary meeting of 
the Council and the Assembly of the League was hurriedly 
called for March, 1926. 

It should have been a simple matter to vote Germany 
into the League and grant her a permanent seat on the 
Council. There was only one reason why this was not done 
_—the selfishness of other powers. Spain and Brazil both 
firmly announced that they would not vote to give Ger- 
many a permanent seat on the Council unless their own 
non-permanent seats were made permanent. Since unani- 
mity was necessary in the Council in this case, Spain and 
Brazil had power to block any move on the part of the 
other members. The demand of Spain and of Brazil, more- 
over, was imitated by Poland. It seems that France had 
promised Poland—her ally—that in return for Poland’s 
acceptance of the Locarno agreement, France would work 
to give Poland a permanent seat on the Council. In this 
position Poland, with the aid of France and other allies, 
could check Germany in any move to revise the peace 
treaty. For weeks it seems that Sir Austen Chamberlain 
encouraged Spain in the belief that her demand for a 
Council seat had British backing. 
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When news of this bargaining reached Germany, the 
press declared that the Allies were guilty of a breach of 
faith. Stresemann even announced that he would not have 
signed the Locarno agreement had he known that the ad- 
mission of Germany as a permanent member of the Coun- 
cil depended upon similar concessions to other states. The 
situation was made worse by the fact that at Geneva the 
Locarno powers carried on negotiations in secret, while the 
Assembly, which had been convened to decide the matter, 
did nothing but twiddle its thumbs. 

The Locarno bargainers received a rude jolt when little 
Sweden, another member of the Council announced that 
it would vote against giving Poland a permanent seat. 
The powers then began to apply ‘“back-stairs” pressure. 
One of them told Sweden that if she did not capitulate 
it would cancel a contract to buy Swedish telephones; an- 
other threatened to denounce a commercial treaty.! 

The candidacy of Poland for a permanent seat was 
finally withdrawn, but Brazil and Spain did not prove 
so tractable. At the meeting of the extraordinary Assem- 
bly, Sefior Mello-Franco of Brazil arose and said that 
Brazil’s decision was irrevocable; the League should not 
become subordinated to Locarno but Locarno should be 
fitted into the League. The Assembly adjourned and the 
admission of Germany was postponed until the following 
September. 

In the months that followed, a committee met to study 
the reorganization of the Council and to work out com- 
promises satisfactory to all the contesting claimants. It 
was finally agreed that Germany alone should be given a 

*Bassett, J. S. The League of Nations, p. 314. 
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permanent seat on the Council bringing the total perma- 
nent members to five. Hitherto the League Council had 
been composed of four permanent representatives—com- 
ing from the British Empire, France, Italy and Japan— 
and six non-permanent members, elected by the Assembly. 
It was now decided that the number of non-permanent 
seats should be increased from six to nine, and that the 
non-permanent members should serve for three years, 
subject to decision of the Assembly. Three of the nine 
members were eligible for re-election—a bait held out to 
the disgruntled candidates, Poland, Brazil and Spain. With 
this compromise as a working basis, the Seventh Assembly 
of the League met in September 1926. 

On September 8, the Assembly unanimously voted for 
Germany’s admission to League membership. The cere- 
mony was staged in the Hall of the Reformation at Geneva 
and the chief actors were Herr Stresemann and M. Briand. 
In a restrained and dignified speech, the German states- 
man, on September 10, declared that the entry of Ger- 
many into the League was a fact “which indicates more 
clearly than any mere words or programs that the League 
of Nations may in very truth be destined to give a new 
direction to the political development of mankind.” The 
war had wrought terrible material damage; even more 
important was the spiritual damage it had wrought. ‘There 
is just now a mighty stirring of ideas among the nations 
of the world.” Nations were morally obliged to devote 
their efforts to peace. He hoped the entry of Germany 
to the League would make easier the discussion of dif- 
ferences arising out of the 1919 treaties. 

As was fitting, the reply of the League members was 
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entrusted to M. Briand. In an address which moved even 
the most cynical journalists, he declared that centuries of 
war had provided glory and graves enough for both coun- 
tries. The time had come for new methods. “Peace for 
Germany and for France; that means that we have done 
with the long series of terrible and sanguinary conflicts 
which have stained the pages of history. We have done 
with the black veils of mourning for sufferings that can 
never be appeased, done with war, done with brutal and 
bloody methods of settling our disputes.”’ Differences still 
existed but henceforth the judge would declare the law. 
Representatives should come to Geneva not only as Ger- 
mans or as Frenchmen, but “as citizens sharing in the 
universal work of the League.” Every nation should devote 
itself “heart and soul to the League’s defense. It should 
be sheltered from all attacks and placed above all other 
considerations. With the League goes Peace! Without it, 
the menace of war and blood from which the people have 
suffered too long! . . . The League is not going back; 
its future will be one of constant expansion. Today it has 
taken one step forward; tomorrow it will take another. 
Our presence, both yours and ours, is of great significance.” 
M. Briand sat down amid the plaudits of the delegates 
from nearly every country in the world. 

Such were the contrasts—France saw in the League a 
guarantee of peace—Germany saw in the League the hope 
of justice. It was an emotional scene. As later events 
showed, its importance should perhaps be discounted. 
Nevertheless, to anyone who recalled the defiant meeting 
of the Allies and Germany in the Hall of Mirrors at Ver- 
sailles, to anyone who recalled the acrimony leading up 
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to the invasion of the Ruhr, it was evident that a long 
and toilsome journey toward the light was successfully in 
progress. The turn in the road had been passed. 

But the League had paid dearly for the selfishness of its 
members. It had been obliged to increase the size of the 
Council, making it more unwieldly and increasing the 
difficulty of securing a unanimous vote. Despite this 
manoeuver it had not succeeded in holding the allegiance 
of Brazil and Spain. While Spain returned to the fold in 
the spring of 1928, Brazil, following the example of a 
neighbor—the United States, whose policy in other mat- 
ters she is inclined to emulate—still remained aloof. 

The admission of Germany to the League of Nations 
converted the latter from an organization dominated by 
the Allied powers who pulled the strings largely for their 
own advantage and to maintain the status quo, into a really 
international body in which conflicting interests were 
more evenly balanced. Before the admission of Germany, 
the petition of a German minority to the League Council 
for the redress of grievances necessarily received a one- 
sided hearing. The same was true in regard to petitions to 
the League of Nations from mandated territories which 
had formerly been German colonies, and to other matters 
placed before the Council. Now that Germany is present 
she can use her voice on behalf of German interests so that 
both sides may be fairly heard when questions of this sort 
are under discussion. 

More important still, Locarno and Geneva produced a 
new frame of mind. A peace psychology replaced the psy- 
chology of hatred and war. Germany is no longer an out- 
cast; she is now a member of the family of nations. One 
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example of the change was the visit during the 1926 
Assembly of M. Briand and Herr Stresemann to the tiny 
village of Thoiry where, over the luncheon table, they 
talked for four hours about the problems between their 
two countries such as reparation and the evacuation of the 
Rhineland. While no immediate results followed from this 
conversation, it was an embarkation upon a new method 
and a promise of a new spirit whose intangible results 
cannot be weighed in words. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF FRANCE 


Wuite the World War was fought on many fronts, its 
main theatre was in France. Neither England nor Germany 
was actually invaded, but the wealthy northern provinces 
of France furnished the battle field upon which millions 
fought for more than four years. The wreckage was ap- 
palling. One-tenth of the entire area of the country was 
reduced to a hideous waste. Vineyards and farms and vil- 
lages did not escape the scarring fires of war. Three hun- 
dred thousand private dwellings and 6,000 public build- 
ings were razed to the ground; 20,000 industrial estab- 
lishments were ruined; 2,400 kilometres of railway and 
50,000 kilometres of road were torn up; more than 
2,000,000 people were forced to flee from their 
homes. 

While the effects of the conflict were outwardly more 
apparent in the region of Rheims and Cambrai, the eco- 
nomic and social structure of the entire country was 
severely shaken as a result of this war. In the fall of 1918 
France was rapidly approaching collapse; there were mut- 
terings of mutiny in the army and the laboring classes 
were demanding bread. Immediately following the armis- 
tice there was active fear of Bolshevism. So frightened 
did the various conservative elements become that they 
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buried their differences and united in a National Bloc, 
which won the elections of 1919 and insured a conservative 
government in France until 1924. 

In general, conservatives have shown themselves more 
hard-headed in regard to financial matters than radicals. 
In France, however, this did not prove to be the case. The 
French had won the war and their territory had been 
devastated. Naturally they believed that Germany should 
and that Germany would pay the bills as France had done 
after her defeat in 1871. Consequently the French Gov- 
ernment did not take in its belt as did other governments. 
It did not impose any rigid program of taxation on the 
French people. It merely established a special budget for 
the reconstruction of the devastated regions, fed by the 
proceeds of loans, which, it was stated, would be repaid 
out of the German reparation. In reconstructing the de- 
vastated areas, the Government spent money freely, and 
in some cases, according to accusations, spent it fraudu- 
lently. It is estimated that the total cost of reconstruction 
in France was over seven billion dollars.2 

Throughout the entire period between 1914 and 1926 


the French Government exerted no efforts to make ends 


meet out of the current revenue. During this period itac- 
cumulated a deficit in the running expenses of the Govern- 
ment of 315,900 million paper francs. To meet this deficit 
the Government not only sold bonds but followed a policy 
of issuing short-term notes, carrying a rate of interest 
which rose higher and higher as confidence in the Govern- 
ment declined. In addition to increasing the floating debt, 
the Government printed millions of paper francs, the 
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profits from which went eventually into the treasury. 
As long as a citizen can take his paper notes to the bank 
and redeem them in gold or its equivalent, these notes will 
retain their par value. But when a government issues notes 
far in excess of the gold reserves in the treasury, and de- 
clines to redeem the paper, its value declines. This is ex- 
actly what happened in France. 

During the World War the French Government, with 
the aid of the Allies, resorted to artificial measures to keep 
up the value of the franc. But after the signing of the 
Armistice, this “pegging” came to an end and the franc 
began to fall. In 1914 the French franc was worth 19.30 
cents. But during and following the war the Government 
printed so much paper money that it steadily declined 
until in 1926 it reached the low level of about two cents. 
The effect of this depreciation on the people was extremely 
harmful. The purchasing power of the franc dropped 
much more rapidly than wages rose. Depreciation meant 
increased cost of living. Furthermore, the income of 
people living on invested savings—and there were many 
thousands of them in France—steadily declined. In 
1914, a French rentier, or bondholder, with an income 
from investments of 10,000 francs a year had a return 
upon which he could live comfortably. In 1926, a rentier 
with the same income could not possibly make ends meet 
because the value of the franc had been reduced to almost 
one-tenth of its former value. 

Despite warnings, however, the Government continued 
its policy of printing more paper money and of increasing 
the floating debt after the close of the war. M. Poincaré 
attempted to improve the situation in 1924 when he was 
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Prime Minister. He secured advances from American and 

ritish banks, abolished the special reparation budget, and 
enacted certain financial reforms. But he went out of office 
as a result of the Radical victory in the 1924 elections and 
M. Edouard Herriot, head of the Radical Socialist party, 
came to power with a new set of fiscal theories. The Radi- 
cal Socialist party was composed of a conglomerate fol- 
lowing, mostly from the middle-class bourgeoisie, and did 
not relish an unpopular taxation program. Within a period 
of eighteen months France had seven Finance Ministers, 
none of whom was able to survive long enough to achieve 
results. The famous M. Caillaux, who became Minister of 
Finance in June 1926, attempted to induce Parliament to 
enact higher taxes, but each time he raised the issue, his 
Radical supporters threatened to desert and throw the 
ministry out of power. Meanwhile the Government con- 
tinued to increase the debt and by July the franc reached 
its low ebb of 48 to the dollar. The price of foodstuffs had 
increased and the people were becoming panicky. Talk of 
a dictatorship such as Mussolini had established in Italy 
was in the air. In the end the Radical bloc was forced to 
resign; party differences were buried, and all parties ral- 
lied to the support of M. Poincaré who was hailed as the 
saviour of the country. 

M. Poincaré has been the saviour of the country more 
times than he can remember—he became Prime Minister 
in 1912, following the friction with Germany over Mor- 
occo, and he became President of the Republic in 1913, 
playing an important rdle in the diplomatic events which 
led up to the war. The country turned to him again in 
1923 as the one man who could make Germany pay and it 
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turned to him in July, 1926, to save the country from 
financial ruin. 

Upon taking office, M. Poincaré made no attempt to es- 
tablish a dictatorship. He won the support of Parliament 
for all of his measures, but he did not subordinate his prin- 
ciples to the desire to curry favor and win votes. He 
frankly said there was only one way to reform and that 
was to vote taxes; if Parliament did not agree he would 
resign. In August 1926, Parliament increased taxes by 
more than 9,300,000 francs a year. A man with a taxable 
income of $2,000 in France must now pay an annual tax 
of $197—far higher than an American would have to pay 
on a similar income. While comparisons are often unre- 
liable, it seems that the French people today are among 
the most heavily taxed people in the world. 

For each hundred francs paid in taxes 41.5 are expended 
on the public debt, and 16.44 on pensions. In other words 
a total of about 58 out of every 100 francs goes largely 
~ to expenses incurred by the World War. The rest goes 
“for the expenses of ordinary administration. 

M. Poincaré also brought about sweeping reforms in 
the administration; he closed 227 of the local courts, 218 
local prisons and 153 local treasury offices, and abolished 
the positions of 2,700 officers in the army. He next turned 
his attention to the floating debt. To handle this problem 
he established an Autonomous Fund Commission which 
set to work to pay off many of the outstanding short-term 
notes. The Commission consolidated and refunded other 
issues as they became due at a lower rate of interest. Thus 
the Commission reduced the rate of interest on short-term 
obligations in some cases from 6 per cent to 3 per cent, 
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and soon retired all of the one-year notes. By such 
means the date of paying off the principal of loans 
was postponed and the interest burden on the budget 
reduced. 

As a result of these efforts the Poincaré Cabinet bal- 
anced the budget in 1926—for the first time since 1913. 
The 1926 budget even produced a surplus of one and half 
billion francs, and the 1927 budget made a similar show- 
ing. During the same period, M. Poincaré increased the 
value of the franc from 2 cents to 4 cents—or 100 per 
cent, and it has been kept at the latter figure, thus pre- 
venting the fluctuations in currency which are so devas- 
tating to business enterprise. 

M. Poincaré was in office a little less than two years 
before the country was required in the elections of April 
1928 to pass upon these policies. It was generally recog- 
nized that he had restored the finances of the country, 
and yet many complaints were made. The Radical Social- 
ists, the largest party in the country, which had handed 
over office to M. Poincaré and which was perhaps jealous 
of his success, grumbled that he had fastened a too heavy 
financial burden on the present generation. The debt 
should not be paid off so quickly; something should be left 
for the future generation. In October 1927, the party had 
voted to withdraw its support and thereafter M. Poincaré’s 
position became precarious. But the people of France vin- 
dicated his policies in the election in the following spring 
returning a Chamber of Deputies pledged to the continu- 
ance of his policies. 

It took France ten years from the close of the World 
War to straighten out her finances. Other countries did 
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not take this length of time to put their houses in order. 
What was the cause of the French delay? The first reason 
has already been mentioned; the French people clung with 
remarkable tenacity to the belief that Germany possessed_. 
a mintof gold and that Germany would be required to 
pay. The political characteristics of the French people are 
also so partly responsible. France, like England, has a parlia- 
mentary form of government in which a Prime Minister 
is responsible to Parliament. If Parliament votes against 
the ministry it must resign. But there is an important dif- 
ference between the French and British systems of parlia- 
mentary government; in England there are only three 
major parties represented in Parliament and the ministry 
can count on a relatively stable majority. In France there 
are ten or eleven different parties or groups, and a Prime 
Minister must rely upon the combined support of half a 
dozen groups for a majority. If one of these groups,—it 
may only have ten members—deserts the ministry, the 
balance is upset and the ministry falls. As a result, French 
ministries are timid; they cannot lead their majorities as 
do the British Cabinets, and under ordinary circumstances 
they have not dared to impose drastic measures to which 
even a minority is opposed. This political situation ham- 
strung every cabinet in France until the advent of M. Poin- 
caré in 1926. The situation was overcome at that time by 
the courage of the new Prime Minister and by the suspen- 
sion of party feuds. 

A third reason which explains the French delay in finan- 
cial reconstruction is that France, unlike England or even 
Germany, is primarily a self-sufficient country. Most of 
its needs can be fulfilled from within, and the confusion 
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caused by a depreciated and fluctuating currency is not 
nearly as great, therefore, as is the case when the very ex- 
istence of the country depends upon foreign trade. There 
has been comparatively little foreign pressure to oblige 
France to bring about currency reform. 

Despite the threatened financial crisis, which is now 
happily passed, the French economic situation has re- 
mained relatively sound. People work and they have pro- 
duced. French exports are greater today than in 1913. The 
devastated areas are practically restored—the population 
in these areas is nearly as large as it was in 1914. The cot- 
ton, linen, woolen and jute factories are working full blast 
and their products are now even entering into competition 
with English products. Silk, lace, fancy goods, and motor 
cars are all being produced in large quantities. Antiquated 
business methods are being improved. 

Notwithstanding its financial worries, the Government 
has aided the economic development of the country. It is 
building a canal system and it is harnessing water-power. 
Some of the railways are being electrified; aviation is mak- 
ing great progress—air lines now connect France with her 
African colonies. These economic developments should 
not, however, be misinterpreted. The war left an imprint 
upon France which cannot easily be erased. Nearly half of 
the younger generation—the men between 19 and 32— 
_were killed and the effect upon the economic and social life 
of the country is bound to be felt during the next half cen- 
tury. The Government has relieved the strain of military 
conscription to a certain extent by reducing the period 
lof compulsory military service from three years, as it was 
‘in 1914, to one year. 
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While France has taken many steps to solve her financial 
problems, there are other problems which have not yet 
been entirely met. 

The World War bequeathed to France the problem of 
Alsace-Lorraine. These provinces, having a population of 
about 1,800,000, present the curious situation of a region 
where the dominant language is a patois closely related to 
German, although the inhabitants regard themselves as 
French. At the close of the war of 1871 Germany forced 
France to surrender these provinces despite the vigorous 
protests of the local population. In 1914 the French Gov- 
ernment assured the Alsatians that upon their return to 
France at the end of a successful war their traditions and 
customs would be respected. These promises were repeated 
in 1918. 

Nevertheless France has experienced difficulties with the 
people of these provinces which have not yet been solved. 
Under the German régime, Alsace-Lorraine was treated as 
a single unit and in 1911 given a local legislature having 
considerable power. The overwhelming Catholic senti- 
ments of the people were respected. While France divided 
up the province into three departments in 1919, she recog- 
nized the desirability of maintaining the local traditions of 
Alsace-Lorraine by appointing in 1918 a Commissioner- 
General to govern the provinces. But the Landtag was 
ignored and the Strasbourg Municipal Council suppressed. 
French officials, who knew no German, were sent to gov- 
ern the district. When the Herriot Government came to 
power in 1924, the Cabinet declared its intention to wipe 
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out the last differences between the provinces and the rest 
of France. The Commissioner-General was withdrawn, and 
administration centralized in Paris. The Herriot Govern- 
ment also attempted to introduce drastic changes in the 
educational system of the provinces designed to decrease 
the influence of religion. The vast majority of the people 
of these provinces are Catholic; and under a Concordat 
with the Vatican, the salaries of the clergy have been paid 
by the local government. Moreover children were sent to 
different schools, according to the religion of their parents, 
where they were given religious instruction. To the French 
Radicals this system was contrary to freedom of con- 
science. It meant that children of freethinkers would be 
barred from the schools and that all school teachers had 
to profess some religion. Consequently the Herriot Gov- 
ernment attempted to abolish it in favor of the French 
system of education, from which all religion is excluded. 
But Catholic children in Alsace and Lorraine went on a 
strike and M. Herriot was obliged to compromise. He 
finally agreed to a system under which children would be 
sent for ordinary academic work to a single school re- 
gardless of their religious faith, while for religious instruc- 
tion they should be separated. He also agreed that after 
the first two years children might study German three 
hours a week, but during the first two years they must 
study French exclusively. 

These concessions did not satisfy some of the Alsatians 
who organized a Heimatbund, or Home League, in May, 
1926, which demands complete autonomy for the prov- 
inces and priority for the German language in the schools. 
In November, 1927, the French Government suppressed 
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three German language newspapers in the provinces which 
had been advocating the autonomy movement on the 
ground that they were working for the union of the prov- 
inces with Germany. 

On May 1, 1928, the trial of fifteen alleged conspirators 
opened at Colmar, among the defendants being two Alsa- 
tians just elected to the French Chamber of Deputies. 
They were charged with plotting to overthrow the French 
Government and four were convicted, including one 
deputy sixty-five years of age. They were sentenced to 
one year in prison and four years’ banishment. Shortly 
after the trial started Prime Minister Poincaré went to 
Strasbourg where he delivered a speech stating that Ger- 
many should look upon Alsace-Lorraine as a bridge be- 
tween France and Germany. In a speech at Metz he de- 
clared that France would never consent to the creation 
of a neutral or autonomous territory. At the same time 
he declared that France had promised to preserve the edu- 
cational and religious customs of the provinces and that 
promise France would keep. 

These protests have raised the whole question of the 
overcentralization of the French Government. The Min- 
ister of the Interior at Paris wields a powerful control over 
local government. Even if a peasant wants to build a fence 
along a public road, he must first consult with the Paris 
authorities. Administrative centralization and govern- 
mental bureaucracy have long been criticized in France, 
and Alsace-Lorraine is bringing this criticism to a head. 
It may lead to reforms furthering the decentralization of 
authority as the regionalist movement hopes it will. 


Cf. Le Temps, Nov. 26, 1927. 
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Indirectly, at least, Alsace-Lorraine has reopened the 
question of Church and State in France. The status of the 
Church in Alsace-Lorraine is regulated by a Concordat 
under which the Government agrees to pay church salaries 
and under which the Government has a veto power over 
the appointment of bishops. This system prevailed in 
France before 1905. But in that year the French Govern- 
ment, at the end of a long feud, terminated the Con- 
cordat with Rome. The Church controversy has divided 
France between Clericals and anti-Clericals, the latter rdle 
being assumed by the Radical parties. 

With the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France, the ques- 
tion arose whether or not the French Government should 
respect the Concordat regulating the relations of Alsace- 
Lorraine with the Vatican. In view of the religious senti- 
ment in these provinces and of the growing political in- 
fluence of the Vatican, the French Government decided 
to do so and even to resume diplomatic relations with 
Rome. In 1921 the French Government appointed an am- 
bassador to the Vatican while it allowed some of the old 
anti-clerical legislation, excluding Catholic congregations 
and other matters, to go unenforced. Disturbed by this 
tendency, the Radicals made anti-clericalism the election 
cry in 1924, and in January, 1925, the Chamber voted to 
suppress the embassy to the Holy See in favor of an agent 
who would confine himself, to looking after the religious 
interests of Alsace-Lorraine. The opposition proved too 
strong, however, and a French Ambassador is still at the 
Vatican today. 

In return, the Church has thrown its influence in favor 
of the republican parties as against the monarchists. The 
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leading monarchist party in France, L’ Action Francaise, 
has boasted of its Catholicism, but because of the extremist 
writings of its leaders, the Church in 1927 and 1928 prac- 
tically excommunicated the Catholics who insisted on ad- 
hering to the party.’ In December 1926 the Vatican and 
France signed agreements in which Rome promised that 
in the churches of the Near East, certain “liturgical honors 
would be paid to France on Christmas, Easter and Pente- 
cost, provided the government maintains diplomatic rela- 
tions.” 


THe DECLINE OF POPULATION 


A third problem of a different, and in the eyes of many 
Frenchmen, a more serious nature, is that of population. 
In 1921 the population of France was estimated at 39,- 
000,000—400,000 less than in 1911. French families are 
small. The nineteen members in a recent Cabinet had a 
total of only twenty-two children among them. The 
French fear in regard to population is closely associated 
with the problem of security. France’s population is sta- 
tionary while Germany’s population is increasing rapidly. 
France fears that she will eventually be overwhelmed by 
the teeming populations across her borders. From the in- 
dustrial standpoint, she does not have a large enough popu- 
lation to man her factories. 

On the one hand France has sought military alliances 
and has conscripted colonial troops to compensate for this 
declining population; on the other, the Government has 
encouraged the creation of large families by the payment 
of various subsidies. The Catholic Church also teaches that 


1Cf. L’Action Francaise et le Vatican, Paris, 1927. 


— 
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artificial control of population is a sin. None of these ef- 
forts so far have produced any results. It seems that more 
satisfactory results could be reached by reducing the 
French death rate, which in 1926 stood at 1Z.5_per thou- 
sand in comparison with 11.7 for England and also for 
Germany. The birth rate of England in 1926 was lower 
than that of France (17.8:18.8) but the English popula- 
tion registered an increase of 240,000 because of the low 
English death rate, while the French population increased 
only 52,000. There is room for much improvement in 
French public health. Except for the military fear of Ger- 
many, the Frenchman sees no reason why he should sacri- 
fice his standard of living and his own comfort in order to 
support a large number of children. In the family as in 
industry he believes in quality rather than quantity. 
France is the one important country in Europe which 


_ does not have to worry over the fact that population in- 
, creases faster than food supply. 


Just the opposite situation is developing. In order to 
meet the existing labor shortage 3,000,000 aliens have mi- 
grated to France coming largely from Italy and Poland. 
Their presence has created a number of social problems. 
France is now attempting to assimilate these peoples, and 
there are Frenchmen who feel that notwithstanding the 
high assimilative powers of French culture the task is over- 
whelming and that this alien mass may endanger French 
civilization. In August, 1927, the French Government put 
in force a new nationality law designed to facilitate the 
naturalization of these aliens. ‘This law reduces the period 
of residence required as a condition of naturalization from 
ten to three years. One of the disputes between the French 
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and Italian Governments is over the question of whether 
or not Italians working in France should lose their Italian 
citizenship. 

Such are some of the problems with which France has 
been confronted since the World War. For a time France 
labored under the delusion that the defeated powers would 
solve some of these problems for her. She soon learned, 
however, that no nation, victor or vanquished, could es- 
cape from the scourge of that war. Difficult as the load 
has been, French democracy has stood the strain. It has 
proved again that among the nations of Europe, France 
is one of those which has the greatest endurance. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
IS ENGLAND DONE? 


WitHout any doubt England is one of the most re- 
markable countries in the world; remarkable because of 
her contributions to political liberty and to the science of 
government; remarkable because of her vast imperial sys- 
tem which is attempting to reconcile local autonomy with 
imperial needs; remarkable because of her powerful ex- 
port industries, her shipping and her vast investments 
which penetrate throughout the world. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, while Great Britain is 
powerful, the British Isles literally hang over the precipice 
of starvation. Their area is less than that of Pennsylvania— 
yet nearly 38,000,000 people are crowded into the cities 
and towns and villages throughout the land. Obviously 
English farms cannot feed this population. Only six per 
cent of the people engage in agriculture, and the re- 
mainder work in the enormously large coal mines, in fac- 
tories, in shipping enterprise. Great Britain exports manu- 
factured products and coal throughout the world. In re- 
turn she buys foodstuffs and raw materials. Britain lives 
upon these exports and upon the interest on billions of 
pounds of foreign investments, and upon returns from 
the British merchant marine, which is the largest in the 
world. 

134 
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Although Great Britain is interested in Europe, she is 
interested even more in the extra-European world. She 
is the mother of five dominions,—of South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Newfoundland and Canada, and of 
the self-governing Colony of Rhodesia—and she is the 
foster-parent of Ireland. India, great tracts of Africa and 
a large part of the Pacific are subject to her rule. While 
there are only 38,000,000 people in Great Britain, there 
are 400,000,000 people in the British Empire. Yet the bur- 
den of defending and maintaining the vast Empire is un- 
grudgingly borne by the people of the British Isles. 

From the economic standpoint, the World War dealt 
a heavy blow to Britain. True, she had no devastated areas 
—none of her cathedrals were destroyed, nor were her 
Cities seriously bombed. Nevertheless she lost a vast amount 
of her oversea trade—the source of subsistence of her 
people—and she expended untold blood and fortune in the 
Allied cause. In 1914 the Government paid 24% million 
pounds interest on the national debt; in 1921 it expended 
349Y4 million, the increase being due to the war. Of the 
9,500,000 men contributed by the Empire to the Allied 
cause, more than 3,000,000 were killed or wounded, most 
of them coming from England. Nine million tons of 
British shipping were destroyed. 

While the World War thus destroyed a vast amount of 
capital, it also undermined the source of British income. 
Markets abroad were destroyed. Germany, which had been 
one of England’s best customers, was bankrupt and the 
markets of central Europe and Russia were impoverished. 
New competitors were arising to take away remaining 
markets, The vast industrial output of the United States, 
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crowding into the markets of Europe and Latin America, 
the output of Japanese mills, crowding into China and 
India, encroached upon trade which the British had for- 
merly enjoyed. 

The most visible result of this situation was unemploy- 
ment. Since the war the number of unemployed in Eng- 
land has ranged between one and two million annually— 
a larger number proportionately than in any of the other 
important countries of the world. This unemployment, 
together with the crushing public debt has placed an ex- 
cessive burden upon the English people. In one sense the 
burden is more difficult than the burden of France. The 
vast majority of the French people can find a livelihood 
in domestic industry and agriculture, whereas Britain is 
vitally dependent upon foreign trade. During the last ten 
years the outlook for restoring the purchasing power of 
former customers and of competing against new manufac- 
turers has become so desperate that many people have 
asked the dismal question, “Is England done”? Can she 
hope to provide her 38,000,000 inhabitants with the 
wherewithal to exist? Or will Englishmen emigrate and 
the population decline? 

Unlike some of the continental countries, Great Britain 
did not at first tackle the industrial problem; her first 
concern was to put her finances into satisfactory shape, 
in the hope of retaining the financial and commercial 
leadership of the world. In 1920 the British Government, 
through the imposition of heavy taxes, succeeded in bal- 
ancing the budget; in 1925 it returned to the gold stand- 
ard—a step which placed the value of English money at 
what it was before the war, but which was criticised by 
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exporters as making the sale of British goods in cheap 
money markets difficult. In the long run, however, the 
_Government realized that if people were to pay these 
heavy taxes, their means of livelihood must be restored. 

To provide temporarily for the emergency, the Gov- 
ernment adopted an Unemployment Insurance scheme, 
called, perhaps unfairly, the Dole.1 The Government also 
resorted to emigration schemes, in which it encouraged 
people by subsidies of one kind or another to settle in 
the Dominions. So far, however, this plan has not been a 
success; relatively few Englishmen have taken up their 
residence abroad. 

Ever since the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 British 
Governments had followed a free trade policy, selling in 
the best markets and buying in the cheapest. Neither Lib- 
erals nor Conservatives had disturbed by protective tariffs 
the trade processes upon which the very existence of Eng- 
land depended. But at the end of the World War some 
Conservatives revolted against free trade. The Tories 
pointed out that while Great Britain placed no impedi- 
ments in the path of foreign imports, all of the countries 
of the world were erecting excessive tariff walls against 
British products. In other words, free trade was a one- 
sided arrangement which benefited foreign countries to 
the injury of Great Britain. To their mind, the British 
Empire was sufficient unto itself, and they advanced a 
scheme called Imperial Preference—within the Empire 
trade should be free, or duties at least should be low. But 


* Industrial Transference Board Report, Cmd. 3156 (1928) p- 36. Workmen 
contributed one-third of the tota’ cost of the scheme out of their wages and no 
unemployed workman could draw benefits unless he satisfied rigid conditions. 
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the door to the outside world should be closed by high 
duties. Great Britain should as soon as possible put an end 
to its dependence on foreign countries. 

The question whether or not free trade should be aban- 
doned became an issue of party politics. The Liberal and 
Labor parties favored the continuance of free trade, believ- 
ing that England had more to gain by trade with countries 
outside the Empire than with those which were within it. 
Many of the Conservatives, on the other hand, favored 
protection. To understand subsequent developments it is 
necessary here to discuss the British political system for a 
moment. : 

Great Britain is administered under a parliamentary sys- 
tem in which the actual government of the country is in 
the hands of a Prime Minister and Cabinet responsible to 
Parliament. When Parliament disapproves of the Cabinet 
the Cabinet must resign. The system proved very success- 
ful as long as there were only two parties. Such was the 
situation prior to the war; at one election the Conserva- 
tives would win a majority, at another, the Liberals. For 
the greater part of the war period, Great Britain was gov- 
erned by a coalition formed of the two traditional parties 
under Lloyd George. Although the Labor party and a 
branch of the Liberals deserted the coalition in 1918, Lloyd 
George won the election of 1919 and remained Prime Min- 
ister until October 1922, when the Conservatives deserted 
the Cabinet. The King thereupon asked Mr. Bonar Law, 
the Conservative leader, to become Prime Minister. 

As a concession to the Conservative demand for protec- 
tion, the Lloyd George Government had enacted the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act in 1921, the first protectionist 
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measure adopted in England since the Cobden reforms in 
1846. This act imposed a protective duty of 331% per 
cent for the benefit of certain key industries the mainte- 
nance of which was considered “indispensable in the event 
of another war.” It also provided for a system of taxing 
imports from countries having a depreciated exchange. 
The House of Commons reluctantly accepted the bill on 
condition that the measures could be applied only after 
the recommendation of the Board of Trade acting on the 
complaint of the interested parties, and after a favorable 
vote in the House of Commons. 

Despite the wishes of many of his followers, Mr. Bonar 
Law did nothing further to pursue the protectionist goal. 
A strong reaction had taken place against the Safeguarding 
of Industries Act, and a period of depression continued 
which, in his opinion, made any experimentation danger- 
ous. Ill-health forced Mr. Bonar Law to resign in 1923 
and he was succeeded by another Conservative, Mr. Stan- 
ley Baldwin, a man who inspired confidence but who was 
lacking in the originality of some of his predecessors. In 
October 1923, Mr. Baldwin announced his belief that 
unemployment was the most critical issue facing the coun- 
try and that the only way of fighting unemployment was 
by protecting the home market. The Safeguarding of In- 
dustries Act did not in his opinion go far enough. In order 
to gain the approval of the country for further protec- 
tion, the Conservatives decided to dissolve the House of 
Commons and hold an election on this issue. The election, 
held in December, 1923, was bitterly fought on the issue 
of protection versus free trade—and free trade won. 
The Conservatives lost 86 seats in the House of Commons. 
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Although the Conservatives still maintained a bare major- 
ity of seats, the country had definitely repudiated protec- 
tionism; on January 21, 1924 the House voted lack of 
confidence in the Baldwin Ministry, and the latter re- 
signed. 

Unlike the situation before the war when there were 
only two important parties in the House, the situation was 
now complicated by the presence of a third group, called 
the Labor party. This party was a product of the growing 
industrial discontent in England and championed the be- 
lief that wealth had not been equitably distributed. Under 
the leadership of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Labor party 
stood for a moderate Socialist program and drew its sup- 
port from the laboring classes. It had won 191 seats in the 
last election in comparison with 151 seats for the Liberals, 
led by Asquith and Lloyd George. 

On the resignation of the Baldwin Cabinet, the King re- 
quested Mr. MacDonald to form a Cabinet—the first 
Labor Cabinet formed in British history, though undoubt- 
edly it will not be the last. Mr. MacDonald is a Scotch- 
man of humble origin. He is not an Oxford or Cam- 
bridge man. Self-educated, he gradually built up the repu- 
tation of being one of the most intelligent students of 
politics in England. He was one of the founders of the 
Parliamentary Labor Party and made that party a force 
by uniting the intellectual Socialists and the trade 
unionists. His career was powerfully aided by his wife, the 
daughter of a distinguished English professor. Ramsay 
MacDonald was a pacifist and opposed the entry of Britain 
into the war—accepting a prison sentence in preference to 
abandoning his principles. In 1924 he came into his own 
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and chose a strong Cabinet composed of such intellectuals 
as Sidney Webb, trade union leaders like Arthur Hender- 
son and liberal aristocrats like Lord Haldane, who at- 
tended state functions with the King and Queen—a strik- 
ing illustration of the democracy of the British system. 
The Labor Government did not have a majority in the 
House of Commons, however, and was obliged to depend 
upon the Liberal party for support. To a large extent, 
therefore, Ramsay MacDonald’s hands were tied. Never- 
theless the MacDonald ministry will be remembered by 
posterity for its achievements in the field of foreign policy 
and of international conciliation—a matter which we have 
already discussed. The party was obliged to waive its de- 
mand for the capital levy on wealth and other radical 
measures. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, the man re- 
sponsible for British finance—was Philip Snowden—a 
brilliant student and the ablest debater in the Labor 
party, although a permanent invalid. Mr. Snowden re- 
garded the elections as a definite defeat for the protective 
tariff idea; and he framed his budget accordingly. 

The MacDonald Government lasted only until Octo- 
ber 1924. The ostensible cause of the defeat of the Labor 
Government was its abandonment of the prosecution of a 
communist editor, charged with inciting the soldiers to 
mutiny. When the House passed a vote in favor of prose- 
cution, the Government dissolved it, and called a new 
election. It was during this election campaign that the 
famous Zinovieff letter was published, with such damaging 
results to the Government. Partly as a result of this Com- 
munist episode, the election resulted in an overwhelming 
Conservative victory. Although the Liberal and Labor 
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parties polled a greater popular vote than the Conserva- 
tives, the Tories were returned with a majority of 200 in 
the House of Commons, and the King again asked Stanley 
Baldwin to form the Government. 

Mr. Baldwin had promised in the election campaign not 
to bring in protection as a general measure. But pressed 
by the British industrial interests, he announced in De- 
cember 1924, that new legislation would be introduced to 
“safeguard” employment. He worked out a plan reviving 
in a modified form the old system of safeguarding essen- 
tial industries. The Opposition declared that any such leg- 
islation was a violation of past pledges and a “back door” 
step toward general protection. Despite this objection, a 
Conservative majority approved the plan, which continues 
in effect. At present an industry which wishes to have pro- 
tective duties imposed applies to a committee of the Board 
of Trade. The report of the committee is then sent to 
Parliament and if the proposal is approved, the duties are 
authorized in the Finance Bill. Altogether it is estimated 
that such protection is extended to industries employing 
600,000 laborers. 

Thus one of the most important effects of the World 
War in Great Britain has been the partial abandonment of 
free trade in favor of protection. There are many ob- 
servers who believe that this abandonment is only tem- 
porary. England is too small a country to consume the 
products of her own factories. If she is to sell her products 
abroad, she must facilitate and not obstruct foreign trade. 
She no longer has control of Dominion tariffs. The Do- 
minions may erect tariffs against British as well as foreign 
goods. Any protectionist move in England, based on the 
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assumption of imperial free trade is not likely to find sym- 
pathy in the Dominions and may lead to ill will from 
foreign powers thus subjected to discrimination. 


THE Coat Crisis 


While the condition in many British industries has been 
serious, that in the coal industry, which employs more 
men than any other industry in Britain except agriculture, 
has been most serious of all. One-twelfth of the people of 
the country are dependent upon coal, which is the basis of 
the iron and steel, shipbuilding and engineering trades— 
in fact of the whole industrial life of Great Britain. Coal 
provides four-fifths of the volume of British exports and 
one-tenth of the value of such exports. In 1913 Great 
Britain exported ninety-eight million tons. But in 1920 
exports had fallen to forty-four millions—less than half 
the pre-war total. In 1925 Germany consumed some six 
million tons less of British coal than before the war, Rus- 
sia, thirteen million tons less, and Italy had drastically re- 
duced British purchases because of the development of 
hydro-electric power. With the decline in markets, mining 
dividends fell off, and the owners sought relief in longer 
hours and lower pay for their mining employees. In retali- 
ation, the labor organizations threatened to call a strike 
which would have paralyzed the industries of the nation. 
In order to prevent the mines from closing down, still 
further increasing unemployment, Parliament voted in 
August 1925 to subsidize the mining industry so as to pre- 
vent a reduction of wages. 

The Government next appointed a Royal Commission 
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headed by Sir Herbert Samuel to make a thorough survey 
of the coal industry. In its report issued in March 1926, 
the Commission recommended national ownership of the 
mines with private management and operation under Gov- 
ernment lease. It declared that the general reorganization 
of the industry with the closing of some collieries and the 
amalgamation of others, was necessary if it was to survive. 
Pending such reorganization, it was economically impos- 
sible to maintain existing wages; they should therefore be 
reduced. The Commission regarded the subsidy to the in- 
dustry as indefensible, and recommended that it should 
come to an end at once. While negotiations between the 
mines and operators were in progress, the operators noti- 
fied the unions that the existing wage agreement would 
come to an end on May 1. The unions resented this action 
and, despite the personal intervention of the Prime Min- 
ister, the miners walked out on strike. The leaders of the 
trade unions concerned notified the Government that 
henceforth they would have to deal, not with the miners 
alone, but with the whole of organized labor, through the 
Trades Union Congress. A general strike of all transport 
workers was called on May 3, 1926. Its avowed purpose 
was to tie up British industry so that public opinion would 
force the mine operators to give in to the labor demands. 
The General Strike which England had dreaded ever since 
the Armistice had at last come. 

A general strike on the tiny, compact British Isles is a 
much more serious affair than a general strike in France. 
It means that hundreds of ships lie idle in the harbors 
while their precious food cargoes, upon which the life of 
England depends, remain in the holds beyond the reach 
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of the populace. The 1926 emergency was met with des- 
patch and precision. King George immediately proclaimed 
a State of Emergency, providing the Baldwin Government 
with almost dictatorial powers. Hundreds of thousands of 
volunteers sought to keep the trains and industries in 
operation. Special constables to the number of 250,000 
were enrolled to give these volunteers protection; troops 
and warships were moved to critical positions. Die-hard 
Tories fulminated against the unions, declaring that the 
strike was unconstitutional; a judge handed down a de- 
cision calling it contrary to law. The labor leaders de- 
clared that there was nothing revolutionary about the 
strike; they were ready to negotiate at any time to obtain 
a settlement which would consider the crying needs of 
the workers as well as of the country as a whole. The re- 
markable feature of the general strike was the excellent 
spirit on both sides. 

The general strike lasted nine days. It came to an end 
on the understanding that negotiations over the wage 
question in the mines would be resumed. The negotiations 
proved unproductive, however, the coal miners still refus- 
ing to return to work and the operators refusing higher 
wages. Meanwhile, producers attempted to break the strike 
by importing coal from the United States and Germany. 
To prevent this, the International Miners’ Federation, in a 
special meeting at Brussels in June 1927, pledged them- 
selves to prevent coal entering Great Britain from Euro- 
pean countries. 

Having dragged out a weary course of 29 weeks, the 
coal strike was officially abandoned on November 19; the 
miners had lost. Hunger forced the men back to work and 
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in most cases hours of work were lengthened. The recom- 
mendations of the Coal Commission were not carried out 
and the problems confronting this essential industry still 
remain to be solved. Meanwhile the coal miners are sullen 
and discouraged. It is the general opinion that they would 
have fared better had their leadership been more intelli- 
gent. Even the Trades Union Congress was antagonized by 
the extremist tactics of “Emperor”? Cook, the miners’ sec- 
retary. 

The general strike threw a genuine fear into the hearts 
of part of the British public. They were outraged that any 
group of workers should jeopardize the existence of a 
whole nation. Never again, said the Conservatives, would 
John Bull permit a Socialist or Bolshevist minority to seize 
him by the throat. Animated by this feeling and taking 
advantage of the prostration of labor, worn out by its long 
struggle, the Conservative Government introduced anti- 
strike legislation. The Trade Disputes Act of 1927 de- 
clared a general strike illegal; and also sought by indirect 
means to prevent intimidation of strike-breakers. Hitherto 
the law had allowed the trade unions to collect from their 
members’ wages a certain percentage as dues for the politi- 
cal chest of the Labor party. Members had a right to pro- 
test against it but few took the trouble to make the neces- 
sary declaration. The present act prevents such collection 
from being made except after a positive declaration by 
the individual concerned. It is thus a blow at the Labor 
party. The passage of this act was accompanied by great 
bitterness one Labor leader calling it a ‘declaration of 
war on the whole labor movement.” The Labor party has 
pledged itself immediately to repeal the act when it again 
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comes into power; in the meantime its provisions will be 
tested in the courts. 

While the Conservatives dealt a heavy blow to the labor 
movement, as evidenced in the collapse of the general 
strike and the passage of the Trade Disputes Act, they 
did little to solve the industrial and social problems con- 
fronting England. Since the armistice the volume of Brit- 
ish exports has never been more than 75 per cent of the 
exports before the war. The decline has come particularly 
in the industries dependent upon coal—the iron and steel, 
the cotton, wool and machinery industries. Perhaps the 
fundamental reason for the backwardness of the ‘‘coal” 
industries is that the place of coal in world industry is 
coming to be taken by oil and electricity, and in these two 
products Great Britain is poor. Englishmen are coming to 
realize that industrial reorganization and the development 
of new industries are necessary if Britain is to keep its place 
in the industrial world. 

While exports are less than before the war, they will in- 
crease with the revival of European markets. And despite 
the temporary reduction of exports, the imports of Eng- 
land are larger than in 1913. This would seem to indicate 
that the standard of living of England has been main- 
tained—a standard which has always been higher than on 
the continent. But how do the English people pay for these 
imports which in 1927 exceeded exports to the extent of 
392 million pounds sterling? They pay for them today as 
they did before the war, by “invisible exports,’—by the 
profits of the merchant marine, by commissions, discounts 
and other services in connection with financing foreign 
trade, and by returns from foreign investments. As long 
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as people can save and keep up foreign investments, these 
“invisible” exports will pay the deficit in England’s food 
bill. 


POLITICAL REALIGNMENTS 


Economic considerations have inevitably predominated 
in British politics during the last few years. Nevertheless, 
there have also been political and religious developments 
of vital interest. Perhaps the most significant is the break- 
up of the Liberal party and its replacement by the Labor 
party. The break-up of the Liberals is due in part to divi- 
sion of leadership. One branch of the party still acknowl- 
edges the supremacy of Lloyd George, for whose position 
a bulwark is provided by the revenues from a fund placed 
in his hands by political friends. Although the other 
branch of the Liberals has little use for the shifting Welsh- 
man, they have not produced a leader to weld the party 
together. The party has also declined because of uncer- 
tainty as to what constitutes Liberal principles. When in 
power Liberalism did nothing to stop the World War or 
to check the course of British imperialism. Its thunder and 
its courage was soon stolen by the Socialists, whom the 
Liberals did not have the boldness to follow. Men of con- 
victions naturally gravitated either to the Conservative 
party on the Right or to the Labor party on the Left. 
The Labor party is now one of the two major parties, and 
it has already tasted the fruits of office. Although it was in 
power only nine months, its succession was of great politi- 
cal significance—it marked the end of the monopoly of 
government formerly enjoyed by the privileged class, and 
the rise of the working man. During this brief period the 
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Labor party showed a high degree of political competence, 
which relieved the anxieties of those who had feared the 
“collarless” class. Nevertheless for the time being, England 
has departed from the two-party system and runs the 
danger of falling into parliamentary difficulties similar to 
those which confront France and other countries burdened 
with a multiplicity of parties. Some prophesy that the 
Liberal party will disappear, its conservative members go- 
ing to the right and its radical members entering the Labor 
fold. Others, however, state that the Socialists are really 
Liberals. 

Due to the loss of several million men during the war, 
the women in England today outnumber the men. This 
has strengthened the political and economic influence of 
women, and at the same time has led to the fear that they 
may gain a preponderance of political power. This fear 
was illustrated in the Parliamentary Reform Act of 1918 
which granted the vote only to women of thirty years 
of age, and abolished the property qualifications for men. 
It was not until March 1928 that the Government sum- 
moned up courage to enfranchise all women over 21. A 
number of women are members of the House of Commons 
and take an active part in politics. 

In addition to the franchise, another constitutional 
question confronting Great Britain has been the status of 
the House of Lords. The Parliament Act of 1911 had de- 
prived the House of Lords, a body composed largely of 
elderly hereditary peers, most of whom were wholly unin- 
terested in political affairs, of its veto power over bills. 
Thereafter the House of Commons could enact during the 
course of a single session financial legislation which did not 
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meet with the consent of the Lords, and could enact other 
legislation without their consent after a delay of two 
years. The Conservatives have never felt kindly toward 
this shearing of the Lords’ power. Entrenched behind the 
solid majority of the Baldwin Government, they attempted 
to resurrect the House of Lords as a bulwark against the 
oncoming wave of Socialism. On June 20, 1927, the Gov- 
ernment introduced a plan for the reorganization of the 
House of Lords that provided for the reduction of its 
members from 800 to about 350, some to be appointed by 
the Crown for life and others to be elected by the heredi- 
tary peers. A joint committee of the Lords and Com- 
moners should decide whether or not a bill was a financial 
bill—a power now exercised by the Speaker of the House 
of Commons. Through this committee the Lords might, it 
was believed, regain control over finance, which long had 
been recognized as a prerogative of the Commons. By 
taking away the King’s right to create peers in time of 
deadlock, the plan also strengthened the Lords’ independ- 
ence. According to a Liberal manifesto, such a system 
might force the nation to choose between an uncontrolled 
hereditary chamber and revolution. So strong was the op- 
position that the Government was obliged to reduce its 
ambitious plans and no action upon the modified program 
has since been taken. 


THe EstaBuisHeD CHURCH 


To Americans, the system of Church and State which 
prevails in England seems anomalous. The government 
has assigned to the Church valuable revenues, and 
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the Anglican faith is the official religion of the realm. The 
Archbishops of Canterbury and of York, together with 
a number of bishops, sit in the House of Lords and are 
appointed for life by the government. The organization 
of the Anglican church is based upon acts of Parliament. 
In 1919 the Church of England Assembly (Powers) Act 
was passed. This act authorizes a clerical assembly to pass 
resolutions which bind the church if approved by Parlia- 
ment. It was under this act that the revision of the Prayer 
Book was attempted. The Anglican church is the offspring 
of the Roman Catholic church. And while it has resolutely 
kept its political independence from Rome, Roman Cath- 
olic ideas have maintained a persistent hold upon one 
branch of the English clergy. It seems that the spiritual 
disorganization produced by the war and the progress of 
science has strengthened the mysticism of many people 
and their demand for religious authority, even if it has 
on the other hand increased the number of agnostics. 
Whatever the cause may be, the High Church branch— 
the English Catholic movement—of the Anglican church 
appears to have increased its influence since the close of 
the war. The controversy between the two elements in the 
Church of England has concentrated itself upon the 
Prayer Book. The present Prayer Book lays down a very 
rigid standard for the clergy to follow. Following the re- 
volt of Newman and others who left the Anglican for the 
Roman church, Parliament passed an act in 1874 attempt- 
ing to prevent the introduction of Roman ritual into the 
Anglican church by punishing with imprisonment clergy- 
men guilty of Popish practises. This did not prevent High 
Churchmen from using the rites of Rome and a number 
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of breaches of the law were disciplined and many more 
were ignored. In 1906 a Royal Commission investigated 
the question of the Prayer Book and it concluded that 
alterations should be made to satisfy the High Church 
element. For the next 21 years the church authorities 
attempted to agree upon a revision; such a revision was 
finally approved by church authorities in the Convocation 
and National Church Assembly, where it was assented to 
by all but four of the thirty-eight bishops. It was then 
submitted to Parliament for final approval. The proposed 
compromise provided that the clergy might choose be- 
tween the old version and the one which the Convocation 
would authorize. The revised version legalized practices 
such as the reservation of the sacrament, which had been 
practised by Anglo-Catholics but which under the old 
Prayer Book were unlawful. 

Ordinarily Parliament accepts the recommendations of 
the National Church Assembly without debate. But no 
such indifference greeted the proposed Prayer Book. While 
the House of Lords approved it by a large majority, the 
Commons embarked upon a long and heated debate, which 
simplified itself into the “No Popery” question. The op- 
ponents of the prayer book said it meant the return of 
Roman Catholicism, and to that they were resolutely 
opposed. The debate drew forth expressions of strong emo- 
tion—men were in tears. It aroused tremendous interest 
through the country; the Prayer Book became a best seller. 
Viscount Cecil states in regard to this debate: “By general 
consent, Parliament has never since the war risen to any 
level comparable with that attained in the discussion on 
the revision of the Prayer Book. No single speech was de- 
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livered that violated the sentiments of religious men. 
Speech after speech, on the contrary, was delivered on 
either side charged with an earnestness and a depth of con- 
viction such as, by the nature of things, can rarely find 
expression in the ordinary secular debates of Parliament. 
And it was not because members cared so little about re- 
ligion . . . but because they cared so much.” 

On December 15, 1927 the Commons rejected the 
Prayer Book. A House composed of Baptists, Methodists, 
Jews, Agnostics, as well as Anglicans, decided the liturgical 
future of the Anglican church. The bishops, sorely grieved 
that their work had been in vain, made a few changes and 
again submitted the measure, but the Commons once more 
rejected it on June 14, 1928. The incident has increased 
the sentiment in England for disestablishment—for the 
complete separation of Church and State. While this might 
deprive the church of certain revenues, a disestablished 
church could control its own destiny. Many believed that 
the spiritual vigor of the church would be strengthened 
by separation from state control. 


THe British Empire 


No discussion of England would be complete without 
some mention of imperial problems. As these fall outside 
of Europe they can be mentioned only briefly. They never- 
theless are important because the last ten years mark the 
decline in the authority and prestige of England over a 
large part of the empire which she formerly ruled with an 
iron hand. In 1919 the British Parliament passed an act 
establishing the so-called “Diarchy System” in India, 
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which transferred certain questions to the full control of 
Indian councils and ministers. This transitional system was 
to last for ten years, after which a body of investigators 
would decide how much further England should go in 
granting India self-government. A commission, headed by 
Sir John Simon, studied the problem during 1927. 

In December 1921, the Lloyd George Government 
achieved a settlement of the Irish question—a question 
which had particularly plagued England and Ireland for 
generations. This settlement practically brought to an end 
a system of wholesale violence, raids and assassination—in 
which brutalities were committed both by the “Black and 
Tan” soldiers and by the Irish Sinn Feiners. The settle- 
ment, which took the form of an agreement between the 
British Government and the Irish leaders, provided that 
henceforth Ireland should be known as the Irish Free State, 
and that it should enjoy the same right of self-government 
as the Dominions. Great Britain would, however, retain a 
certain control over military affairs. Ireland was to have its 
own parliament, but its members would take an oath of 
allegiance to the British Crown. Ulster, the home of Prot- 
estants, was given the right to remain out of the Free 
State. 

The question whether this compromise with the inde- 
pendence ideal should be accepted was referred to the Irish 
people. During the election period more violence broke out, 
featured by murders and kidnapping. Although the people 
ratified the constitution, the followers of De Valera, who 
had demanded a republic, continued to oppose the com- 
promise. In 1923 De Valera brought armed violence to an 
end and in August 1927, he finally decided, together with 
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44 followers, te return to Parliament. While the element 
demanding an absolutely independent republic is still 
strong, and may even be increasing, it seems unlikely that 
the Free State settlement will be overturned. 

As far as the relations between Great Britain and the 
Dominions are concerned, the people of England have 
gradually relinquished all real control over Canada, South 
Africa, New Zealand and Australia,—a development 
which reached its height at the Imperial Conference of 
1926. At this Conference the Balfour Report was adopted, 
containing the famous declaration that Great Britain and 
the Dominions are “autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one 
to another in any respect of their domestic or external 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown, and freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” Henceforth the chief con- 
nection between England and the Dominions will be the 
Governor-General, who is the representative of the Crown. 
Each Dominion may make treaties and maintain diplo- 
matic representatives abroad in its own name. But each 
Dominion acts in the name of the King, ie., His Majesty 
acts on behalf of, and at the advice of, the Dominion 
Governments. In making treaties each Dominion promises 
to consider their effect upon and to consult with the other 
parts of the Empire. Great Britain, however, cannot and 
will not prevent Canada or any other Dominion from 
doing what it likes, whether in domestic or foreign affairs. 
The Dominions and Great Britain have many common 
ties—the King, their common sympathies, their frequent 
consultations, the successive Imperial Conferences and the 
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fact that the Dominions belong to and participate in the 
work of the League of Nations with Great Britain. 

The political greatness of England is illustrated by this 
settlement. In 1776 England declined to meet the demands 
of the American colonists for self-government. The Amer- 
ican Revolution resulted. While England lost a part of 
America she learned a lesson. Step by step she granted the 
demands of the other parts of the Empire for self-govern- 
ment. In doing so, she has lost her original position of 
supremacy, but she has gained new influence. If she is no 
longer the mother of the Empire, she is the elder sister of 
a Commonwealth. 
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CHAPTER IX 
INTERNAL GERMANY 


Less than two decades ago, the expression “German 
Revolution” would have seemed a contradiction in terms. 
The Imperial Government of His Majesty, Kaiser Wil- 
liam the Second, appeared too solidly entrenched, the 
masses of the German people too docile and too well dis- 
ciplined, ever to make revolution a possibility. But the 
impossible happened in 1918. 

In 1914, the Social Democratic Party was the largest 
single unit in the Reichstag, although no Socialist had 
ever been a member of a government. It was divided into 
a Right and Left wing—the former advocating the use 
of evolutionary methods of political democracy for the 
attainment of the Socialist State, the latter desiring to 
reach this end by revolution. In 1914, the Social Demo- 
crats voted for the credits to prosecute the war, one mem- 
ber only—Karl Liebknecht—abstaining from voting. As 
the war continued, Socialist opposition grew, until in 
1916 the left wing under Haase seceded from the 
party and organized the Independent Socialist Party, 
which opposed the continuance of the war. This group 
also had a Left wing, the leaders of which were Karl 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, revolutionists and 
pacifists who openly denounced the war and were as 
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a consequence imprisoned by the German Government 
neo 1G: 

The Russian Revolution of March 1917, had a far- 
reaching influence upon the German workers and served 
to strengthen the growing anti-war sentiment. Added to 
this, the harvest of 1916 had been bad and during 1917 
the food shortage was especially acute. This period is 
known throughout Germany as the “Turnip Year’— 
Kohlriiben Jahr—when turnips in one form or another 
formed the staple food of a large majority of the people. 
At the same time that anti-war sentiment was growing 
among the more radical workers in Germany, the German 
expansionists were formulating plans for the widest ex- 
tension of Germany’s frontiers, and the great majority of 
the German people, fed with stories of German successes 
on the field of battle and on the seas, still believed implic- 
itly in the war and supported it. In 1916 the extremists 
formed the ultra-patriotic Vaterlandspartei under the 
leadership of Admiral von Tirpitz. This movement was 
the forerunner of the ultra-reactionary and nationalist 
Volkische groups in Germany at the present time. 

The Spartacus League, founded in 1916 and inspired by 
the teaching of Liebknecht and Luxemburg, was making 
headway in undermining the worker’s support of the war. 
\Early in 1918, their agitation bore fruit in a great strike 
-in the German munitions factories, and further embittered 
relations between the Right and Left wing Socialists. This 
strike was to some extent a revolutionary rehearsal. By 
the end of August 1918, the German masses realized that 
unless a miracle happened the war would be lost. The 
“hunger blockade” of Britain had failed; the submarines 
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had not prevented the transport of American troops to 
France; Ludendorff’s reserves were almost exhausted and 
his last great drive on the Western front had failed miser- 
ably. There was an insistent demand within Germany for 
a decision one way or another. Discontent was rife, not 
only with the conduct of the war but with the government 
of the country; and there was a growing demand for the 
establishment of popular government and for franchise 
reform. 

As a last forlorn hope, on October 4, 1918, the Kaiser 
appointed as Chancellor the liberal Prince Max of Baden, 
who formed a government in which the Socialists were 
represented for the first time in German history. Prince 
Max’s appointment was made for the express purpose of 
introducing parliamentary government and brought about 
the abolition of the old Prussian three-class franchise.’ It 
marked Germany’s departure from the absolutist régime; 
but it came too late. ‘ 

Military defeat and the armistice were immediately fol- 
lowed by a complete revulsion of feeling against the mili- 
tary leaders, the responsible politicians and the institu- 
tions of the State. On all sides arose demands that the 
Kaiser abdicate; revolution had become practically a his- 
torical necessity. 

It was actually precipitated in the naval arm of the 
service, at Kiel, on the Baltic. On October 28, 1918, when 
the German fleet was ordered to steam out of the harbor 
of Kiel, and rumors were rife that a final desperate battle 
with the British was to be attempted, the crews of several 
vessels put out the ships’ fires. The mutineers issued a 
proclamation saying: “If the English attack us, we will 
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defend our coasts to the last, but we will not ourselves 
attack, Further than Heligoland we will not go.” Whole- 
sale arrests by the authorities merely served to stiffen the 
resistance of the mutineers. By November 4, the whole 
navy was affected, a soldiers’ and sailors’ council had been 
formed, and the red flag flew on all the warships. The 
revolt spread like wildfire and workmen’s and soldiers’ 
councils sprang up everywhere. 

In the south, Bavaria was the first German State to 
proclaim itself a Republic. On November 8, Kurt Eisner, 
a scholarly Jew, who had formerly edited the Socialist 
organ Vorwarts was chosen President. The Wittelsbachs, 
the Bavarian royal family, took flight on the same day. At 
about this time, Berlin joined the revolutionary movement 
and its success was assured. 

The Kaiser still remained on his throne. On November 
7, the Chancellor received an ultimatum from the Social- 
ist leader, Scheidemann, to the effect that unless the 
Kaiser had abdicated and the Crown Prince renounced his 
claim to the throne by noon on November 8, the Socialists 
would resign from the Government. No answer came 
from the Kaiser who was at the German Army Headquar- 
ters at Spa, and on November 8, the Socialists resigned 
and threatened to call a general strike if the abdication 
was not announced on the next morning, November 9. 

Early on the next morning, the Berlin workers were 
called out from the factories into the streets. There was 
no violence and no shooting, despite the presence of many 
troops, police and machine-guns. A deputation of Major- 
ity Socialists led by Ebert and Scheidemann went to the 
palace of the Imperial Chancellor and told the Cabinet, 
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then in session, that the people desired to take control of 
the Government. The Chancellor announced that a tele- 
gram had just been received informing him of the Kaiser’s 
abdication. He then resigned the Chancellorship to Ebert 
who at once proclaimed a “People’s Government.” ‘The 
armistice agreement was signed by the new Government 
~two days later, November 11. 

~The Kaiser had already fled ignominiously across the 
border into Holland; the petty kings and princes precipi- 
tately left their capitals, and throughout Germany the 
power passed bloodlessly into the hands of the Socialists. 
Ebert at once invited the Independent Socialists to join 
with the majority in forming a Cabinet composed of equal 
numbers of both factions, a generous offer in view of the 
larger numerical size of the Majority Socialists. The Inde- 
pendents neither accepted graciously nor at once, some of 
the more intransigent of their leaders denouncing the very 
idea of cooperating with the Majority whose chiefs they 
regarded as traitors to the Socialist cause. Finally, how- 
ever, they appointed three representatives, and an execu- 
tive of six People’s Commissioners under the joint chair- 
manship of Ebert (Majority Socialist yand Haase (Inde- 
pendent Socialist) took over the Government. Liebknecht 
had roughly declined to serve as one of the Independent 
representatives. 


THE FOUNDING OF REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT 


On November 12, the People’s Commissioners issued 
their first manifesto, laying down the basis for a free 
republic and announcing that a constituent assembly 
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would be elected by universal suffrage. From the first, 
Ebert had insisted on the convocation of an elected na- 
tional assembly at the earliest possible date to determine 
the future form of government for Germany. The Inde- 
pendents demanded that Germany should be a “Social 
Republic,” with the entire executive, legislative and judi- 
cial power in the hands of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Councils while all bourgeois members should be com- 
pletely excluded from the government. The Spartacists 
declared their opposition to an elected national assembly 
in any form and demanded that all power should be in the 
hands of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils. 

Here in a nutshell lay the fundamental differences of 
opinion which caused so much trouble and actual blood- 
shed among the Socialists in the first months after the 
revolution. It was the fateful antagonism of Right and 
Left: the political revolution, or the social revolution; 
political democracy or the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The antagonism of Right and Left was clearly apparent 
in a conference of State Governments held on November 
25, when Kurt Eisner sharply attacked Dr. Solf and de- 
clared that negotiations with the Allies should not be con- 
ducted by men who had had any connection with the old 
régime, which was, he said, responsible for the war. 
Largely as a result, Solf was replaced by Brockdorf- 
Rantzau. The Conference, however, rejected a demand for 
immediate socialization and agreed that a constituent 
assembly should meet as soon as possible. ‘“Till then, the 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils are the representatives of 
the people’s will.” 

On December 6, a clash occurred between a parade of 
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Spartacists and a column of troops marching through the 
streets, and fourteen of the former were killed. Resent- 
ment on both sides increased. 

The Spartacists under the leadership of Liebknecht and 
Rosa Luxemburg continued to fan the flames of class 
hatred and civil war and now directed their attacks 
against the proposed national assembly. On December 
24, a serious fight occurred and thirty lives were lost. The 
Independents withdrew from the Government as a result 
and the more conservative Majority Socialists took their 
places. In the eyes of the Left the fruits of the November 
Revolution were entirely lost. 

The reconstituted Government’s chief duty was to 
carry on until the national assembly could relieve it. Its 
tasks were tremendous: demobilization, both military and 
economic; social reforms without which the Republic 
would have seemed a sham to the workers, and the secur- 
ing of food supplies. And always there was grave danger 
of civil war. 

The Spartacus agitation came to a head during the first 
half of January, 1919. The Government was obliged to 
raise volunteer corps of soldiers, and, under Noske, they 
finally put down the uprising which during the so-called 
“Spartacus Week”—January 5-12—had assumed serious 
proportions. On January 15, Liebknecht and Luxemburg 
were arrested, and on their way to prison they were killed 
—many say murdered in cold blood. 

The elections to the national assembly were held on 
January 19. The results indicated beyond a doubt that 
the majority of the people were not in sympathy with the 
radicals. Of the 30,000,000 votes cast, the Independent 
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Socialists polled less than two and a half million, while 
the Majority Socialists received eleven and a half million. 
The Socialist parties together thus polled less than four- 
teen million and the bourgeois parties sixteen million. 
Four hundred twenty-one deputies were elected, the 
Majority Socialists having the largest number of seats. 
The two Socialist parties together lacked 23 votes of a 
majority. 

The Constituent Assembly met at Weimar, a sleepy 
town in the forests of Thuringia, famous as Goethe’s 
home and as a great cultural centre. Its first task was to 
establish a provisional government which would prevent 
riots in Berlin. Ebert was chosen President of the Reich 
and was assisted by a ministry of Social Democrats (Ma- 
jority), Centrists and Democrats, responsible to the Wei- 
mar Assembly. This was the so-called Weimar Coalition. 

The German Constitution, drawn up by the Weimar 
Assembly, has been described as the most democratic in 
the world. Article I states that ‘The German Reich is a 
Republic. The political power emanates from the people.” 
A Reichstag, elected by universal suffrage, according to 
the principles of proportional representation, is the chief 
legislative body of the Republic. A second chamber, the 
Reichsrat, representing the component states or Lander of 
the Reich, has subordinate legislative powers. The Execu- 
tive is composed of a President, elected for seven years by 
popular vote, and a Cabinet of Ministers appointed by the 
President and responsible to the Reichstag. Under the 
Empire, the power of Prussia had been supreme; the new 
Constitution limits Prussia’s votes in the Reichsrat—the 
successor of the old Bundesrat—to two-fifths of the total 
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votes. The powers of the Reichsrat have also been greatly 
reduced. 

The new Constitution thus establishes parliamentary 
government on a broad democratic basis and has intro- 
duced some interesting experiments. Committees of inves- 
tigation and permanent committees of the Reichstag 
watch over the Government when the Reichstag is not in 
session. The Constitution provides for the initiative and 
referendum; it makes possible the recall of the President 
and provides as well that all his acts must be counter- 
signed by a responsible minister. In the field of socializa- 
tion, the Constitution has several novel provisions, chief 
among them being an important attempt to establish an 
advisory body of representatives of occupations. Factory 
Workers’ Councils, District Workers’ Councils and a 
Workers’ Council for the Reich are provided for, the 
original intention having been to give labor an actual 
participation in the control of industry and government, 
although a subsequent law gives these bodies only advisory 
power. The Councils may, however, name one or two 
members to the boards of directors of industrial enter- 
prises, and under some circumstances they may also have 
access to the books of such concerns. The Constitution 
further provides for the representation of economic inter- 
ests in an advisory capacity in political matters. Drafts of 
bills of a political-social nature which are of fundamental 
significance must be submitted to the Economic Council 
of the Reich for consideration before they are introduced 
into the Reichstag. This Council includes representatives 
of all important economic groups and has power also to 
initiate bills. 
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The Constitution contains far-reaching and very liberal 
provisions for the protection of the rights of individuals; 
the State Church is done away with. The Constitution 
provides for a school system, all schools being under gov- 
ernmental control. Private preparatory schools are abol- 
ished. 

The question of religious instruction in the schools was 
one of the knottiest problems confronting the Constituent 
Assembly, due to the insistence of the Catholic Center 
Party on the establishment of denominational schools. A 
settlement known as the Weimar ‘School Compromise” 
was finally worked out by which the Constitution stipu- 
lates that elementary schools of particular religious or 
philosophical belief ‘shall be established in the municipal- 
ities upon the request of those persons having the right 
to education.” But the details of the establishment of 
denominational schools were to be “prescribed by state 
legislation on the basis of a national law.” 

The establishment of denominational schools has been a 
live issue in the Reich ever since that time, but until the 
fourth Marx Government was formed in January 1927, 
no ministry had found it possible to introduce a bill pro- 
viding for such schools. Moreover, the Marx Government 
was unable to secure the passage of its School Bill and 
finally resigned in March 1928, as a result. 

The Constitution greatly altered the relations of the 
various provinces of Germany to the Reich. It no longer 
speaks of them as states, but as territories (Lander), and 
the powers which may be exercised solely by the central 
government have been greatiy increased. The intense 
jealousy of the south German States, particularly Bavaria 
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and Wurtemberg, towards Prussia made the drafting of 
the Constitution exceptionally difficult and ever since has 
complicated domestic politics in Germany. This is particu- 
larly the case in regard to the financial relations between 
the Reich and the territories which have not even yet 
(August, 1928) been definitely settled. 

The Constitution was finally adopted on July 31, 1919, 
and came into force on August 14. The Weimar Consti- 
tution provided that each of the German States must have 
a republican constitution, and as a result the units of the 
German Reich all have new constitutions modeled largely 
on the Weimar instrument itself. 


INTERNAL STRUGGLES 


While the Weimar Assembly was drafting the new 
Constitution, Germany was still in the throes of revolu- 
tion. The Independent Socialists, while not at all in sym- 
pathy with the tactics of the more conservative majority 
group, nevertheless did not feel able to support the extreme 
revolutionary measures of the Spartacists. The latter 
eventually formed themselves into the German Commun- 
nist Party, while the Independents, falling between two 
stools as it were, finally (1923) reunited with the Majority 
party, their most extreme members joining the Com- 
munists. After the bloody events of “Spartacus Week” in 
January 1919, the Spartacist movement was “scotched” 
but not killed. The internal situation in Germany was 
extremely critical at that time and caused many people in 
desperation to resort to extreme measures. The Allied 
blockade was still in force, the food shortage was acute, 
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industry was at a standstill, unemployment was rife, and 
many demobilized soldiers were at large. Added to all this, 
the currency had begun to depreciate and rumors were 
beginning to seep through from Paris that the peace terms 
were to be more drastic than anyone in Germany had even 
dreamed possible. All this added to the utter weariness and 
depression of the war years made the continued Spartacist 
agitation understandable. The only wonder is that it was 
not more serious and widespread. 

The Socialist, Noske, the “strong man” of this period, 
organized a militia and after a good deal more bloodshed, 
especially during some serious riots in March 1919, finally 
succeeded in restoring order among the revolutionary 
element. In Bavaria, Eisner had been assassinated on Feb- 
ruary 12, and in revenge two bourgeois deputies to the 
Bavarian Diet were murdered. A month later, a Soviet 
Republic was proclaimed in Munich. The simultaneous 
seizure of power in Hungary by Bela Kun caused con- 
sternation in Europe, and Noske declared that ‘taccounts 
must be settled with the lunatics in Munich, even if it 
costs blood.” Government troops were hurried to Bavaria 
and after a good deal of bloodshed, the revolutionary gov- 
ernment was overthrown and the Socialist ministry rein- 
stated. The brief revolutionary episode had burned itself 
into the memory of the bourgeoisie. Volunteer corps were 
established in Munich, and Bavaria was transformed into 
the headquarters of monarchist and militarist reaction. 
Anti-Semitism has ever since been particularly strong in 
Bavaria, for the conservatives blame all their troubles on 
the fact that Eisner was a Jew. 

By the summer of 1919, due to Noske’s strong-arm 
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tactics, the revolutionary movement of the extreme Left 
in Germany was broken. Noske had, however, been so 
busy suppressing revolution to the Left that counter- 
revolutionary preparations on the part of ex-officers and 
extremists to the Right looking to the restoration of the 
Monarchy had not received his attention. The publication 
of the Versailles Treaty and the humiliating circumstances 
under which it had been signed, plus the further reduction 
of the German army added new recruits to their ranks. 
All blamed the Republic for their difficulties. The counter- 
revolutionary movement came to a head in March 1920, 
with the so-called Kapp Putsch, led by Dr. Kapp, one of 
the moving spirits of the ultra-patriotic Vaterlandspartei 
during the war. The Putsch proved abortive and was 
wrecked by a general strike instigated by the lawful Ger- 
man Government. But its reactions over the whole field of 
German politics were grave. In Bavaria, a government of 
the extreme Right came into power, and in the Ruhr a 
Communist uprising took place. 

These counter-revolutionary extremists were responsi- 
ble for several political murders in the history of the first 
years of the Republic. The assassination of Kurt Eisner has 
already been mentioned. A series of political murders took 
place during 1921 in Bavaria, executed by organized 
monarchist groups with headquarters in Bavaria. In 
August 1921, Mathias Erzberger, one of the most brilliant 
leaders of the Catholic Center, was murdered by the same 
Bavarian fanatics. Erzberger had been the chief German 
delegate in drawing up the Armistice and later had signed 
the Versailles Treaty. To the super-nationalists he was 
therefore anathema. In June 1922, Dr. Rathenau was 
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murdered. The most prominent Jew in Germany, he was 
caught in a wave of anti-Semitism and in his death the 
new Republic lost one of her most able, far-seeing and 
socially-minded statesmen. Unsuccessful attempts were 
made on the lives of Scheidemann, the Majority Socialist 
leader, and Maximilian Harden, the writer; and Chancellor 
Wirth, President Ebert and General von Seeckt (Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Reichswehr) were among those 
on the list of prospective victims. 

The reaction of the Reich Government to the murder 
of Erzberger was quick and forceful. A law was passed 
by the Reichstag in July 1921, and renewed in 1927, 
which suspended constitutional guarantees, and made 
membership in an organization whose aim was the murder 
of members of the republican government punishable by 
death, or life imprisonment. Furthermore, the law ruled 
out the possibility of a monarchist coup d’état by making 
the return of members of ex-reigning houses resident out- 
side Germany conditional upon the assent of the Reich 
Government. 

The passage of this law led to friction between the 
Bavarian and the Reich Governments, the former stoutly 
declaring it to be unconstitutional and in conflict with 
the police power of the states. The affair further embit- 
tered interstate relations in the Reich. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


Overshadowing all other issues in the German Republic 
and strongly influencing all of them, at least between 1919 
and 1925, was the reparation question and the problem of 
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domestic German finances. The reparation issue has been 
dealt with elsewhere in this book but its effect on the 
development of the new Germany must at least be men- 
tioned here. 

A great part of the moral and economic strength of the 
German people was absorbed for many months after the 
Armistice by internal struggles. The value of the mark 
began to fall in 1919, gradually at first, and then with 
increasing rapidity as more and more paper money came 
into circulation. For a time, a false prosperity, based 
partly on Germany’s ability to produce and sell abroad 
more cheaply than other countries on account of her in- 
flated currency, and partly on the demand within Ger- 
many for necessities which it had been impossible to pro- 
cure during the war years, stimulated production. But as 
the mark continued its catastrophic fall, there was a great 
rush to exchange paper currency for tangible goods. As 
the situation grew worse, business men hastened to send all 
possible capital out of Germany, in spite of drastic gov- 
ernmental attempts, made as early as 1921, to prohibit 
export. Everyone hastened to exchange marks as rapidly 
as possible for stable foreign currencies, especially dollars 
and pounds sterling, and the exchange market was thrown 
into the greatest possible confusion. 

The German Government made several heroic efforts to 
cope with the situation. But increased taxation brought in 
no substantial return, for it was the common practice to 
pay taxes months late, in currency which by that time 
had depreciated still further. It is difficult for anyone who 
has not actually dealt in a depreciated currency, reckoned 
not in tens but in billions and even trillions, to compre- 
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hend such a situation. A worker, paid a week’s or even a 
day’s wages in the evening, found that by the next morn- 
ing the stacks of paper marks which he had received the 
night before, had depreciated to such an extent that often 
they would not buy even a loaf of bread. Savings of a life- 
time were wiped out, people on fixed incomes had noth- 
ing; for a time it seemed as though the great German mid- 
dle class was about to be entirely extinguished. 

Added to the horrors and suffering among the masses 
due to this inflation was the utter disillusionment and dis- 
appointment caused by territorial losses. National senti- 
ment rose against Poland and against France. The invasion 
of the Ruhr in 1923 added fuel to the flames, already 
blazing in the hearts of a people whose stomachs clamored 
for food. 

One governmental coalition followed another, but none 
was able to balance the budget or cope with the external 
and internal problems confronting the country. Economic 
disintegration was accompanied by the beginnings of polit- 
ical disintegration. The Ruhr policy of passive resistance 
was reaching a crisis; something had to be done. 

In August 1923, Dr. Gustav Stresemann was called by 
President Ebert to form a Ministry. Dr. Stresemann’s 
Cabinet of August 1923 was known as the “Grosse Koali- 
tion”—the great coalition—reaching from the People’s 
Party to the Socialists, from Stresemann to Scheidemann— 
a wide political basis. It was faced with formidable tasks: 
the solution of the Ruhr problem, settlement of strained 
internal relations, in particular with the Right in Bavaria 
and the Left in industrial Saxony, and finally the stabiliza- 
tion of the mark. 
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Passive resistance in the Ruhr was costing the Govern- 
ment tremendous sums; production had practically ceased 
and inflation had reached the stage where ordinary barter 
of commodities was being resorted to in lieu of exchange 
of goods for money. All over the Reich, private firms and 
municipalities were printing their own worthless cur- 
rency; the morale of the people was at low ebb and pillage 
was rife. 

On September 25, 1923, passive resistance in the Ruhr 
was officially cancelled. The next task of the Cabinet was 
to restore working order in the Ruhr industries, and for 
this a stable currency was absolutely indispensable. A bill 
was passed by the Reichstag which authorized the Chan- 
cellor to take such steps as he thought necessary in the 
financial, economic and social field, but which expressly 
stated that the eight-hour day and social insurance must 
not be tampered with. 

The mark was stabilized in the autumn of 1923 by the 
substitution of a new currency called the Rentenmark. 
The principle of the Rentenmark was briefly as follows: 
A mortgage of 3,200 million gold marks was raised on the 
agriculture, trade and industry of Germany and on this 
security, mortgage bonds were to be issued bearing 5 per 
cent interest. This provided cover for the issue of Renten- 
mark notes which had the value of one to one billion paper 
marks, and a nominal exchange value of 4.20 to the dollar. 
Since the “mortgage”? could never have been foreclosed, 
it was really the restoration of confidence in the currency 
by what has been described as a “confidence trick”. 

Less than a year later the Dawes Plan was put into force 
and Germany began really to “come back”. The following 
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apt summary from an official publication of the German 
Reichsbank. gives clearly the results of stabilization: 


“Once the mark was stabilized, Germany soon came to 
the painful realization that the collapse of the currency 
had brought about far-reaching and revolutionary changes 
in her economic system. Large sections of the population 
had lost their resources and only a very few had been able 
to derive any benefit from the inflation. Liquid capital 
had been practically destroyed. The inflation had put a 
stop to the formation of new capital and had eliminated 
the possibility of saving in the generally accepted sense of 
the term. The effect was an unwholesome investment in 
tangible assets of all kinds as well as unwarranted expendi- 
tures in useless luxuries. Germany thus emerged from the 
inflation in a very illiquid condition and practically with- 
out any capital in the form of money.” 


The deflation period was marked by a tremendous in- 
dustrial depression and consequent unemployment, which 
reached its peak in March 1926. It is estimated that since 
the war 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 more persons in Germany 
have been seeking employment than before, a condition 
which has aggravated the employment situation. 

The condition of German industry has improved greatly 
in the last few years, although the continuing influx of 
foreign capital has raised grave questions in regard to the 
priority of these private obligations over reparation pay- 
ments. It does not seem too much to say, however, that 
drastic action on the part of the Reich Government, com- 
bined with a late realization by the Allies that the repara- 
tion question had to be removed from the realm of politics 
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into that of economics, saved Germany at almost the last 
moment from disintegration and ruin. Following stabiliza- 
tion and the Dawes Plan, German industry was set on its 
feet again largely through foreign loans, the great major- 
ity of which came from the United States. 

The political history of Germany since the revolution 
to a large extent reflects the economic conditions of the 
Reich. Reichstag elections were held in May 1924, in which 
the extremists of both Right and Left made heavy gains 
as a result of the grave international situation. In Decem- 
ber 1924, another general election was held, resulting in 
great losses for the extremists. The Reichstag elected in 
May had outlived its usefulness after passing the legislation 
necessary to put the Dawes Plan into effect and had ac- 
cordingly been dissolved. The Communists in May secured 
62 seats; in December they had only 45. The Voélkische 
groups came back in December with 14 seats as against 32 
in May. 

The Nationalists on the other hand gained a good many 
votes and during the three and a quarter years of the life 
of the December 1924 Reichstag, were represented in two 
of the four Ministries of that period. The Reichstag elec- 
tions in May 1928, resulted in a sweeping victory for the 
Left at the expense of the Nationalists who lost 37 seats 
while the Social Democrats gained 21 seats. 

The sudden death of President Ebert in February 1925, 
and the subsequent election in April of Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg to the presidency of the Reich was regarded 
at the time as a blow to the Republic, and as augmenting 
the strength of nationalist elements in Germany. Contrary 
to predictions, however, this has not proved to be the case, 
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for President von Hindenburg has shown himself to be 
most loyal to his oath to support the Republic and has 
endeared himself to the German people, not only as a great 
soldier, but as an able and conscientious president. 

The outstanding fact in the domestic affairs of the 
Reich during the past four years has been the real strength- 
ening and entrenchment of the Republic. Agitation may 
still go on for the return of the old imperial black-white- 
and-red flag instead of the black-red-and-gold standard of 
the Republic, but this is largely a sentimental matter, 
although one which the German people take much to 
heart. Monarchist sentiment has definitely ebbed, the mod- 
erate parties are in control. Probably only a few fanatical 
monarchists desire the return of the discredited Hohen- 
zollerns. In Social Democratic philosophy, evolution has 
taken the place of revolution, and the party forms one of 
the great bulwarks of the democratic Republic to-day. 
Germany, after years of tribulation and suffering, has 
staged one of the most remarkable come-backs as well as 
conversions in history and taken her place among the 
truly democratic and liberal states of the world. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE EASTERN FRONTIER 


Durine the past ten years great if not spectacular 
progress has been made in the internal reconstruction of 
France, Germany and England. Many of the objectionable 
features of the Treaty of Versailles have been modified, 
and a permanent conciliation between France and Ger- 
many may soon be possible. But there is one feature of 
the 1919 settlement which constitutes an outstanding 
grievance in Germany to-day. This is the question of the 
Eastern Frontier. 

What is meant by the Eastern Frontier? Why is it a 
grievance? The Eastern Frontier is really the problem of 
Poland. The internal development of this state, re-created 
at the Paris Peace Conference, is discussed in the next 
chapter. The Peace Conference established Poland not only 
to satisfy the demands of the past—a historic nationalism 
—but also to place a buffer state between Germany and 
Russia. To establish such a state it was necessary to take 
territory away from Germany (as well as from Russia 
and Austria) and to place it under the jurisdiction of a 
new Polish Government at Warsaw. As far as the German 
frontier was concerned, the Paris Peace Conference made 
tortuous efforts to draw a line so that territory inhabited 
only by Poles should be given to Poland while territory 
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inhabited only by Germans should remain with Germany. 
But in trying to follow this principle the Allied experts 
soon found themselves in difficulty. German and non- 
German statistics did not correspond. In most of the dis- 
puted areas the German and Polish populations were inex- 
tricably mixed, so that it was literally impossible to 
determine which nationality had the majority. In some 
cases a Polish village lived an isolated existence, surrounded 
by dozens of German villages. It was obviously imprac- 
ticable to jump across German territory and unite such 
a village with Poland. 

Nevertheless, the experts at the Paris Peace Conference 
did the best they could, and when there was a doubt they 
either provided for a plebiscite or favored Poland as 
against a defeated Germany. Acting on these principles, 
the treaty gave to Poland the greater part of the German 
provinces of Posen and West Prussia, territory having a 
breadth of 80 miles and stretching for a distance of 260 
miles from the northern boundary of Upper Silesia to the 
Baltic coast. The total population of this area was about 
3,000,000, of which a majority were Poles. The Germans, 
by far the most prominent people in the communities 
concerned, controlled the agriculture and industry of 
these regions. Turned over to a new, alien, and inefficient 
government, they longed to return to the régime of the 
Fatherland. 


Tue Free Ciry oF Danzic 
The really acute difficulties along this frontier concern 


(1) Danzig, (2) the Polish Corridor and East Prussia, (3) 
Memel, (4) Upper Silesia. Before the World War the city 
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of Danzig was a leading German port and is still inhabited 
by an overwhelming majority of Germans. It was founded 
by Germans in the 13th century, and came under the rule 
of the famous Teutonic Knights. While for a time it was 
united to Poland under a régime of virtual autonomy, it 
passed to Prussia in 1793 and remained under German rule 
until the Paris Peace Conference. 

While Danzig is historically and ethnically German, it is 
the logical outlet of Poland to the sea. The city lies at the 
mouth of the Vistula River, which drains the Polish hint- 
erland. In his famous Fourteen Points, President Wilson 
enunciated the principle that Poland should be given an 
outlet to the sea. At the Paris Peace Conference, the 
French sought to apply the doctrine literally and to give 
Danzig to Poland outright. This solution was in fact at 
first adopted by the Polish Commission.’ Yet because of 
the overwhelming preponderance of Germans in the city, 
any such settlement would have violated the principle of 
self-determination and would have led to continual agita- 
tion and unrest. It would have been entirely possible for 
the Paris Peace Conference to have established a régime 
whereby Germany would have continued to govern Dan- 
zig, but under which Poland would have been given eco- 
nomic rights in the port. A similar scheme was worked 
out for Czechoslovakia in the case of the German ports of 
Stettin and Hamburg.” But the Paris Peace Conference 
did not accept any such solution—the Allies wished to 
weaken Germany. Consequently, they established Danzig 
as a Free City, governed by a Popular Assembly and a 


4 Temperley, H. W. U., History of the Peace Conference of Paris, Vol. VI, p. 259. 
? Treaty of Versailles, Art. 363. 
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Senate representing the local population, subject to the 
control of a High Commissioner of the League of Nations. 
Poland was, however, given important economic and poli- 
tical rights. The Danzig customs are under the control of 
Poland, and complete freedom of trade has been established 
between the two countries. A Harbor Board composed of 
five Poles and five Danzigers, with a Swiss president, oper- 
ates the port and guarantees to Poland the free use of the 
harbor. Poland also has charge of the railways running into 
Danzig. The Polish Government controls the foreign rela- 
tions of the city; and Danzig cannot be used as a military 
base. The latter provision indirectly prevents the establish- 
ment of French naval power, and thus works to the ad- 
vantage of the British, whose influence in this area has 
always been strong. Under the settlement, Poland thus 
has virtual control of the economic life of Danzig, but 
the local inhabitants enjoy self-government in political 
matters. / 

The plan so far has not been a success, largely because 
it is almost impossible to separate economic from political 
power. A great number of disputes have consequently 
arisen between Poland and Danzig, many of which have 
been referred to the League of Nations’ High Commis- 
sioner. Between 1921 and 1926 the Commissioner handed 
down 49 decisions. In a number of cases the dissatisfied 
party carried a complaint to the Council of the League 
of Nations, and one case involving the right of Poland to 
maintain a postal service in Danzig was referred to the 
World Court. A dispute arose also over the ownership of 
the railways running into Danzig. It was finally decided 
that the standard-gauge railways should be owned by Po- 
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land and the Harbor Board, while the narrow-gauge lines 
and the street cars should be owned by the Free City. 

Although the League has been able to settle many dis- 
putes, it has not been able to remove the bitterness between 
the Danzigers and the Poles. The Danzigers believe that the 
Poles are intriguing to annex the city and that they have 
the support of the French in this aim. The Poles assert 
that owing to their economic rights in Danzig they have 
certain administrative rights which the Danzigers should 
recognize. The latter declare that the Poles are inefficient 
in the administration of the railways and in their main- 
tenance of the dykes on the Vistula, upon which the safety 
of part of the city depends. The Poles, moreover, are 
building with the help of a French firm a harbor and naval 
base of their own at Gdynia, a few miles from Danzig on 
the Baltic, which eventually should make Poland inde- 
pendent of the Free City. This may have important politi- 
cal consequences. Although the present commercial situa- 
tion in Danzig is better than before the war, the Danzigers 
claim that this is because of the transit trade that benefits 
Poland. Moreover there is much unemployment. The 
local population has likewise been irritated by the decision 
of the League Council turning the Westerplatte peninsula, 
a popular swimming resort, over to Poland to be used as 
a munitions dump. The Danzigers have been obliged to 
bear half the cost of building this dump and they are 
afraid that it may blow up their harbor. 

The German Government naturally sympathizes with 
the feelings of the Danzigers toward the Poles, and the 
German people look to the day when Danzig will again 
be part of Germany. From the standpoint of the principle 
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of self-determination, the people of Danzig should be part 
of the Reich. The only possible claim of Poland to main- 
tain the present status of Danzig is the need of an outlet 
to the sea; and in constructing a new port at Gdynia the 
Poles would seem to forfeit any right to this claim. Access 
to the port of Danzig could, moreover, be insured to Po- 
land without the clumsy arrangement of a Free City. A 
treaty could be signed in which Germany would give 
Poland complete economic rights in the port. The super- 
vision of this arrangement might be continued in the 
hands of a League Commissioner, subject to appeal to the 
World Court. Similar rights might also be extended to 
Stettin and Kénigsberg. As long as the League of Nations 
has its present responsibility for enforcing the Free City 
régime, it will inevitably be regarded in Germany as rep- 
resentative of the victorious powers. The termination of 
the Free City régime would thus enhance the position of 
the League in that country. 


THe PotisH Corripor AND East Prussia 


The second sore spot on the Eastern Frontier is the so- 
called Polish Corridor and East Prussia. As a glance at the 
map will show, a narrow strip of territory, called “the 
Corridor” by non-Poles, gives Poland complete and un- 
restricted access to Danzig and to about ninety miles of 
seacoast. Within this Corridor lie the lower Vistula River 
and the Warsaw-Danzig Railway. The Corridor separates 
Germany proper from East Prussia. 

To whom should the Corridor belong under the prin- 
ciple of nationality? According to German figures, 44 per 
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cent of the Corridor population is German, but accord- 
ing to Polish figures only 20 per cent of the population is 
German. As a matter of fact, a large proportion of the 
population is neither German nor Polish, but consists of 
Kaschubs, who are Slavic, and other isolated groups of alien 
peoples. Most students seem to agree, however, that despite 
the Germanizing policy of the previous government, the 
population of the Corridor still is predominantly Polish. It 
appears to be becoming more so day by day. It is the de- 
liberate policy of Poland to drive Germans out of the 
area. It is estimated that since 1919, 300,000 Germans 
have left the Corridor while an equal number of Poles 
have come in.’ In some cases the property of these Ger- 
mans was expropriated by the Poles; in other cases they 
withdrew voluntarily with the termination of the Ger- 
man occupation. 

The Germans would perhaps not complain so bitterly 
in regard to the Corridor were it not for the fact that it 
separates them from East Prussia. At present East Prussia 
has an area of nearly 15,000 square miles and a population 
of 2,500,000. It is a marvellously tilled territory which 
stands out in contrast to the undeveloped territories of 
its neighbors. The peace treaty envisaged the possibility 
of giving part of this territory to Poland by authorizing 
plebiscites in Marienwerder and Allenstein. The former 
had been German for centuries, but the Poles wished to 
obtain control over it in order to control the shortest rail- 
way route from Danzig to Warsaw. Their hopes were 
dashed by the result of the plebiscite held in July 1920. 
Ninety-seven thousand votes were cast for Germany as 


* Simonds, F. H. Poland Makes Good (Review of Reviews, May, 1928). 
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opposed to eight thousand votes in favor of joining Poland. 
The vote in Allenstein, with 550,000 inhabitants, was also 
overwhelmingly in favor of Germany. 

Despite these plebiscites, East Prussia remains physically 
separated from Germany. From the military standpoint, 
this separation has disadvantages. Germany proper is pre- 
vented by the Corridor from maintaining undivided com- 
munications with East Prussia and the Polish-Lithuanian 
frontier. This may prevent her from extending an influ- 
ence over the Baltic states with which Germany has always 
had cultural ties. 

The economic disadvantages of the Corridor have, how- 
ever, been overcome to a certain extent by an agreement 
signed by Poland, Germany and Danzig, in April 1921, in 
which Poland grants to Germany freedom to cross the 
Corridor to East Prussia. No customs inspections may 
obstruct traffic across the Corridor as long as it takes place 
in “privileged” or sealed trains. Passengers on these trains 
are not required to have passports. Three years ago a prom- 
inent German railway official stated that from the point 
of view of transit East Prussia was no longer an enclave. 
The railway had built a bridge across the Corridor. On 
the other hand, East Prussia may no longer ship produce 
into the Corridor market as it freely did before the War. 
While Germany obviously’ does not have as strong a claim 
to the Corridor as she does to Danzig, German nationalists 
declare that the enforced separation of East Prussia from 
Germany by the Corridor is a grievous injury which must 
be redressed if the peace of Europe is to be assured. Polish 
newspapers have also criticized the Corridor and have de- 
manded the annexation of East Prussia. One German sug- 
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gests that a plebiscite be taken in the whole territory of 
Danzig and East and West Prussia, including the Cor- 
ridor; such a vote would presumably result in a German 
victory.’ 

THE MEMEL QUESTION 


Germany not only lost the Corridor, but the town of 
Memel, an important timber port at the northern tip of 
East Prussia, located at the mouth of the Niemen River. 
The town has a population of about 25,000 and is almost 
exclusively German. The majority of the agricultural pop- 
ulation in the hinterland of the district, which extends for 
70 miles, is, however, Lithuanian. The Paris peace treaties 
took away from Germany this district of Memel—why 
nobody seemed to know. The Allies did not cede it to any- 
one else; the treaty merely authorized them to dispose of it 
as they wished. For three years the town was governed by 
an Allied High Commissioner (a Frenchman) and for a 
time the Allies debated whether to make of it a Free City 
similar to Danzig or to give the port to the new state of 
Lithuania. Lithuania depends upon Memel for an outlet 
to the sea, as does a part of Poland. 

While the Allies debated the disposition of the city, 
Lithuanian troops, following Poland’s example in Vilna, 
suddenly took possession of the town. In so doing they 
injured their relations with Germany and the League of 
Nations, for which they later suffered in the Vilna dis- 
pute.” After some grumbling the Allies accepted the ac- 
complished fact, and transferred Memel to Lithuania on 

1Delbriick, H. The German-Polish Frontier (Contemporary Review, Vol. 128 


(1925), p. 18). 
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condition that it be given self-government. A deadlock 
developed, which was finally broken by the League of 
Nations. After an investigation, a League Commission 
(headed by Mr. Norman Davis, an American) drew up a 
treaty which was finally accepted, providing that the port 
of Memel should be placed under the control of a com- 
mittee composed of a Lithuanian, a Pole, and a citizen 
of Memel. Poland is given the right to lease free zones. 
A directorate composed of five Memel citizens is to govern 
the city, responsible to a Chamber elected by the local in- 
habitants. The Governor of Memel was, however, to be 
appointed by the Lithuanian Government. The people of 
Memel have virtual self-government, and are probably not 
subjected to as much interference from Lithuania as the 
Danzigers are from Poland, because Lithuania is a com- 
paratively weak and small state. Germany does not like the 
Memel settlement. It maintains five consular officials in 
the city and subsidizes three German papers there to main- 
tain the spirit of the local German population. German 
is the language of the district schools. But it is doubtful 
whether Memel in itself will become an obstacle to gen- 
eral European conciliation. Should Lithuania be reabsorbed 
by Russia, the status of Memel might, however, again 
assume international importance. The Allies might prefer 
to see the city fall into German, or even Polish hands, 
rather than to have it returned to Russia. 


Upper SILESIA 


Perhaps the greatest controversy along the Eastern 
Frontier has been caused by Upper Silesia. This district, 
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along with the Ruhr, is the richest industrial center in 
Germany. Probably because of its great resources, the first 
draft of the Treaty of Versailles calmly handed over the 
entire area to Poland. The German delegation protested so 
strongly that the treaty was modified. The people of 
Upper Silesia were asked to vote whether they should re- 
main with Germany or transfer their allegiance to Poland. 

Pending the plebiscite, an Inter-Allied commission took 
over the territory and organized machinery for carrying 
out the voting. The commission was soon accused of un- 
fairness. It was alleged that the British, who had never 
enthused over the re-creation of Poland, on the ground 
that it would be a vassal of France, warmly encouraged 
the Germans, while the French supported the Poles. Both 
Germans and Poles carried on such violent propaganda that 
the plebiscite was postponed. Polish troops made several 
raids into the disputed area. The plebiscite was finally held 
in March 1921; of the total votes cast, 707,605 went to 
Germany and 479,350 to Poland. In view of the German 
majority, many Germans assumed that the whole territory 
would remain with Germany. They knew that Upper 
Silesia had been both historically and economically a unit. 
Its mineral resources had been developed as a whole by 
German engineers and by German capital. But they were 
destined to be disappointed in their expectations. The 
peace treaty provided that the votes of each commune 
should be counted separately, implying that the boundary 
should as far as possible separate Polish from German vil- 
lages. The district as a whole was thus not necessarily to 
be retained as a unit. When the International Commission 
attempted to draw a boundary line on the basis of the 
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vote, it found agreement impossible. The French members 
drew a line favoring the Poles; the British members drew 
a line favoring the Germans; the Italians drew a com- 
promise line. In August 1921, the whole disagreeable affair, 
involving rivalry not only between Poland and Germany, 
but between England and France, was referred to the 
League of Nations. 

After studying the matter, the Council of the League 
announced a line approximately following the original 
Italian proposal dividing Upper Silesia between Poland and 
Germany. This award aroused a storm of protest in Ger- 
many, which declared that on account of its German 
majority Upper Silesia as a whole should remain with 
the Reich. Nevertheless, the Council’s award went into 
effect and about half of Upper Silesia was transferred to 
Poland. As a result of this partition, Poland received 54 
out of the 67 coal mines and 11 out of the 16 zinc mines 
in the area. Of the 37 blast furnaces, Poland received 21. 
Within the area given to Poland the German population 
numbered 350,000, while within the area remaining with 
Germany the Polish population totaled 572,000. In each 
case these groups constituted a minority. 

In an attempt to prevent such a division from crippling 
industry and creating havoc among thousands of working 
people, Germany and Poland signed one of the longest 
treaties known to history. The object of the treaty was to 
preserve for fifteen years the former markets and supplies 
of raw material and manufactured products of Upper 
Silesia, to insure the smooth working of railways between 
the Polish and German territories, and to facilitate the 
movement of people between the Polish and the German 
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zones. The treaty made provision for virtual free trade be- 
tween Polish and German Upper Silesia for the fifteen- 
year period, and for the mutual protection of minorities 
within these areas. For this period Poland was obliged to 
permit the exportation of minerals from the Polish zone 
to Germany. 

To supervise the execution of the provisions of this 
treaty, two Polish-German bodies were created: the Upper 
Silesian Mixed Commission and the Mixed Arbitral Tri- 
bunal. The Mixed Commission deals, among other things, 
with the treatment of minorities. It judges a dispute only 
after it has been passed on by a German minorities office, 
if in the case of Poland, and by a Polish office if in the 
case of Germany. If these offices do not give satisfaction, 
an appeal may be taken to the Mixed Commission and 
thence to the League of Nations. The Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunal deals with private matters, such as the amount 
of compensation to be paid German factory owners 
obliged to hand their plants over to Poland. In certain 
matters appeal may be taken to the League of Nations. 

Notwithstanding the establishment of this procedure, 
many vigorous complaints have been made. Germans de- 
clare that Polish factory owners discharge men who do not 
vote for Polish candidates at elections. Poles declare that 
Polish tenants of German landowners lose their farms un- 
less they vote for German candidates. Difficulties have 
also arisen over schools. Germans living in Polish territory 
claim that they do not dare to send their children to Ger- 
man schools, authorized under the treaty, for fear of los- 
ing their jobs. Meanwhile disputes continue over the ques- 
tion of whether the Poles actually outnumber the Germans 
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in Polish Upper Silesia. In the municipal elections held 
there in November 1926, the Germans claimed to have 
polled 54 per cent of the votes, while the Poles claimed 58 
per cent. 

An acute economic difference arose in June 1925, when 
Germany declined to accept 500,000 tons of coal annu- 
ally from Polish Upper Silesia which she had agreed to 
receive up to that date. Germany was within her rights 
in refusing to receive this coal after June, but Poland, 
not relishing the loss of this market, retaliated by placing 
prohibitive duties upon the entry of a large number of 
German products to Poland. This led to a tariff war be- 
tween the two countries and a marked decline in trade. 
In an effort to terminate the trade war, the two govern- 
ments entered into negotiations for a commercial treaty 
in 1927. Poland attempted to secure, in these negotiations, 
the right to export coal, as well as pigs and potatoes and 
other products, to Germany. But out of fear of competi- 
tion, the German landowners particularly opposed the 
admission of pigs and potatoes. 

The Upper Silesian question is by no means solved. Po- 
land has received a large share of the German industries 
in Upper Silesia, but it is usually stated that, despite the 
assistance of French capital and engineers, Poland lacks the 
capacity to operate these industries efficiently. The Ger- 
mans feel that the partition of Upper Silesia is not only a 
political injustice, but that it still further reduces their 
capacity to meet reparation payments. 

Such is the Eastern Frontier; it is scarred by disputes 
over Danzig, Memel, the Polish Corridor, and Upper 
Silesia. In imposing a settlement upon Germany in regard 
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to these sore points, the Allies followed two contradictory 
principles. In the name of nationality, they awarded the 
Polish Corridor and part of Upper Silesia to Poland, and 
in the name of a superior economic necessity, they de- 
prived Germany of Danzig and Memel and placed these 
ports under a supposedly autonomous régime. In each 
case, however the Allies applied these principles against— 
never in favor of —Germany. 

Millions of Germans believe that in making these ter- 
ritorial awards in the name of high principles, the Allied 
powers were guilty of hypocrisy. They believe that the 
Allies simply wished to deprive Germany of territory in 
order to reduce her to the position of an inferior power. 
If reconciliation of Europe is to be accomplished, the basis 
of any such feeling must be removed. On the face of it, 
it seems impossible to justify the disposition of territory 
in violation of the interests of the local inhabitants simply 
because the disposition works to the economic advantage 
of another power. Poland could be guaranteed the right 
to use the port of Danzig even though that port be re- 
turned to German sovereignty. The real test of the legiti- 
macy of the Eastern Frontier should be the test of na- 
tionality—of self-determination. Danzig is unquestionably 
German and sooner or later it should be returned to the 
German Reich, subject to transit guarantees in favor of 
Poland, who, as we have seen, is building a port of her own 
at Gdynia. The status of the Corridor and of Polish Upper 
Silesia is more difficult to determine. There is no agreement 
as to whether or not the Poles or the Germans in these areas 
have the majority. As passions begin to subside, it may 
be possible in the future to hold a more impartial plebis- 
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cite or an accurate census, under the direction of the 
League of Nations, by which the actual wishes of the 
people in the Corridor and Polish Upper Silesia may be 
ascertained. Poland is already attempting to defeat the 
result of such a plebiscite by a policy of forcing the Ger- 
mans to leave. But it is doubtful whether this policy will 
be effective. It might be expedient to hold a plebiscite for 
the whole district of East and West Prussia, and Upper 
Silesia. A solution is desirable not only from the standpoint 
of the leading European powers, but also from the stand- 
point of the League of Nations. As long as the League has 
certain duties in carrying out the present régime in Dan- 
zig, Memel, and Upper Silesia, it will be regarded by many 
Germans (if not by many Americans) as an instrument 
for the enforcement of the Paris treaties, rather than an 
instrument for the promotion of a just peace. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE REVIVAL OF POLAND 


PoLanp lives in the memory of a great past. Until the 
end of the 18th century she was a leading kingdom in 
Europe, her boundaries at one time extending from the 
shores of the Baltic almost to the Black Sea. Within these 
boundaries were included the well-known cities of War- 
saw, Cracow, Riga and Kiev. Toward the end of the 17th 
century the route of the Turks advancing up the Danube 
was blocked by John Sobieski, who earned for Poland 
European renown. Despite the grandeur which the king- 
dom enjoyed, Poland came to an end more humiliating 
than that which any other great power in modern times 
has “been obliged to suffer. Poland was divided between 
Austria, Prussia and Russia in three successive partitions— 
in 1772, 1793, and 1795. The break-up was due partly to 
the greed of powerful neighbors, partly to the failure of 
the kingdom to absorb the vast numbers of non-Poles 
within its borders, and partly to the political incompetence 
of the Polish governing class—an incompetence which ex- 
plained the term “flighty Pole,” so often heard on the lips 
of neighboring peoples. While the government of 18th 
century Poland was nominally headed by a King, the 
actual power was exercised by a Diet composed of a coterie 
of nobles, any one of whom could veto any measure. 

195 
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This system of the liberum veto made any progress im- 
possible and created a condition of affairs which made it 
easy for envious and greedy neighbors to intervene in 
Poland’s domestic conflicts. 

Despite the extinction of the Polish State, Poland’s spirit 
and culture survived, stimulated as it was by the Roman 
Catholic church, which maintained a powerful hold on 
the people. The attempts of Russia to stamp out Polish 
traits, the attempts of Bismarck to settle German colonists 
among the Poles of West Prussia, merely aggravated Po- 
land’s desire to regain its lost freedom. The opportunity 
finally came when the World War broke out. Then came 
into prominence the George Washington of Poland—Mar- 
shal Joseph Pilsudski. For many years before the war this 
fiery soldier had plotted to overthrow Russian rule in 
Warsaw, and had paid for his efforts by penal servitude 
in Siberia. Upon the outbreak of the war, he cast in his 
lot with Austria, which had treated the Poles better than 
had Russia or Prussia. Thus it was that he found himself 
in charge of a brigade assigned to service in the Russian 
campaign. 

When Russia collapsed, Pilsudski turned against the 
other oppressors of Poland—Germany and Austria. For a 
time he was held captive in a German prison, but follow- 
ing the outbreak of the German revolution was released. 
He then returned to Warsaw and proclaimed himself 
head of the first Polish Government. 

In this movement for the restoration of Polish inde- 
pendence Pilsudski had the active support of the Allies, 
especially of France. To France a new Poland meant not 
only the restoration of an ancient nation, but the creation 
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of a buffer state between Germany and Russia. In the new 
balance of power, Poland would take the place of Tsarist 
Russia in France’s alliances. For very different reasons, 
President Wilson in one of the Fourteen Points had advo- 
cated the creation of ‘‘an independent Polish State,” which 
should include the territories “inhabited by indisputably 
Polish populations.” This Poland, he had stipulated, should 
have a free and secure access to the sea, while its independ- 
ence and territorial integrity should be internationally 
guaranteed, 

While it was a foregone conclusion that the Peace Con- 
ference would recognize the existence of a new Poland, 
many serious problems arose in delimiting the actual 
boundaries of this new state. Within the three essentially 
Polish areas of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, there were 
about 20,000,000 Poles. According to the Wilsonian prin- 
ciples, this territory—and only this indisputably Polish 
territory—should be given to the new state. But the 
Polish leaders, fired with ambitions for new power, and 
visions of Poland’s pristine aristocratic grandeur, were as 
anxious to violate the principle of nationality as had been 
the despoilers of Poland more than a hundred years be- 
fore. At the Paris Peace Conference these leaders de- 
manded the restoration of the frontiers of 1772 so as togive 
Poland an area of 282,000 square miles, stretching from 
the Baltic nearly to the Black Sea. Even in 1772 the Poles 
had formed scarcely half of the population of this region, 
and in 1918 they had certainly no stronger ethnic claim 
to the territory. These demands were put forward not only 
on the basis of history, but in the name of military neces- 
sity. Poland had no natural frontiers, and she was open 
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to invasion either by Russia or by Germany. Animated by 
false strategic considerations and learning nothing from 
history, the Polish leaders in 1919 believed they could 
strengthen the defences of their territory by extending 
the boundaries until they achieved a “natural” physical 
unity more capable of resisting outside attack. 

The extent to which the Paris Peace Conference met 
the Polish demands in the case of the German frontier has 
been discussed in the previous chapter. While along parts 
of this frontier the ethnic principle was followed, in other 
cases, notably in that of Danzig, the principle was ig- 
nored. Greater difficulties arose over the other frontiers. 
The Conference concerned itself primarily with the ques- 
tion of Galicia, which had been a province of Austria be- 
fore the War. Western Galicia is solidly Polish while 
Eastern Galicia is inhabited by 41%4 millions, of whom 63 
per cent are Ruthenes and 23 per cent Poles. In a treaty 
signed at Saint Germain in 1919, Austria ceded the whole 
of Galicia to the Allies, and in the ‘Certain Frontiers” 
Treaty, signed at Sévres in August 1920, the Allies as- 
signed Western Galicia—the area inhabited by the Poles— 
to Poland. The Poles, however, declined to sign this treaty 
until they could have Galicia as a whole. In November 
1918, the Paris Conference had suggested that Poland be 
given a mandate for Eastern Galicia for a period of 25 
years, despite the fact that the Ruthenes demanded the 
recognition of their independence; but this proposal had 
been abandoned. While the Allies debated, the Poles estab- 
lished a military occupation which, according to the 
Ruthenes, committed many injustices upon the local pop- 
ulation. None of the Allied Governments cared to drive 
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the Poles out of Eastern Galicia, and so, in March 1923, 
the Allied Conference of Ambassadors confirmed the 
Polish title to the area. It is a curious commentary on 
Allied procedure that while they obilged Czechoslovakia 
to sign a treaty granting autonomy to its Ruthenian popu- 
lation, they awarded Eastern Galicia to Poland, subject 
to no conditions except the provisions of the minorities 
treaty. 

The Polish Commission of the Paris Peace Conference 
recommended a provisional frontier between Poland and 
Russia, which was subsequently known as the Curzon line. 
It excluded the Government of Suwalki which was in- 
habited by Lithuanians, and generally attempted to give 
to Poland only that territory in which Poles predominated. 
But the same intoxicating spirit which led the Poles to 
seize Vilna and Eastern Galicia, led them to disregard the 
Curzon line and to embark in 1919-20 upon a war against 
Russia. 

Animated by their desire to revive the frontiers of 1772, 
despite the advice of the Allies and proffers of peace from 
M. Chicherin, the Poles marched an army into Russia, 
and joining hands with General Petlura of the feeble 
Ukrainian Republic, which had declared itself independent 
of Russia, entered the city of Kiev. Removed several thou- 
sand miles from their base at Warsaw, the Poles finally 
became exhausted and were obliged to retreat. The Allies 
advised the Poles to retire behind the Curzon line, and 
urged a conference to negotiate peace between the two 
warring powers. But the Bolshevik armies pursued the 
Poles almost to the gates of Warsaw. Aided by Allied 
munitions, however, and the advice of a French military 
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mission, headed by the brilliant General Weygand, Gen- 
eral Pilsudski finally held the Russians at bay. Recovering 
their strength, the Poles now drove the Bolsheviks east- 
ward, passing Grodno, Brest-Litovsk and Luck. By this 
campaign Poland practically doubled the territory pro- 
posed by the Curzon line, increasing her population to 
27,000,000. In October 1920, Russia and Poland signed a 
peace treaty at Riga in which Russia and Poland recog- 
nized boundaries as defined in this campaign. In this treaty 
each party promised “to respect the national sovereignty 
of the other and to abstain from any intervention in 
the internal affairs of the other,” and promised not 
to support communist organizations in the other’s terri- 
tory. Poland was exempted from assuming any portion 
of the debt contracted by the Imperial Russian 
Empire.’ 

While Russia thus awarded to Poland territory which 
was not ethnically Polish, the new Czech State did not 
prove so amenable to Polish demands. A dispute arose at 
the Paris Peace Conference over the Polish-Czechoslovak 
frontier in the area of Teschen, Orawa, and Spisz. Teschen, 
a district rich with coal, was inhabited by Czechs in its 
western district, and by Poles in its eastern part. The Allies 
recommended that the two countries divide the district by 
agreement and when this proved impossible, they recom- - 
mended a plebiscite. Despite the presence of an Interna- 
tional Commission and Allied aid, it proved impossible to 
carry this out because of local bitterness, and the Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors in July 1920, again provided for its 
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division. Poland and Czechoslovakia signed an agreement 
to this effect, which was ratified by Czechoslovakia in Jan- 
uary 1921. 

This agreement also provided for the division of the 
neighboring districts of Spisz and Orawa, the possession 
of which had likewise been contested so that the northern 
part of the districts of Spisz and Orawa would go to Po- 
land, and the remainder to Czechoslovakia. 

Poland declined to accept this part of the decision, and 
the matter was haggled over until the Conference of Am- 
bassadors referred it to the Council of the League of 
Nations in August 1923. At the request of the Council, 
the World Court made a ruling on the subject in De- 
cember 1923. This ruling was to the effect that the matter 
had been definitely settled by the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors in 1920. After further negotiations in May 1924, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia finally reached an agreement 
putting that decision into force. 

By this series of negotiations, Poland finally reached a 
settlement of her Russian and Czechoslovakian frontiers. 
The question of Vilna still remains an open sore, however, 
and the German boundary is unsatisfactory.! In view of 
the strategically dangerous situation of Poland, the Polish 
leaders would have been wiser to seek the friendship of 
both Lithuania and Czechoslovakia. Instead of doing so, 
Poland haggled over a few miles of territory with Czecho- 
slovakia until 1924, while she still holds Vilna, taken from 
Lithuania by a brutal coup. It may also be maintained that 
had Poland been wise, she would have met the first ad- 
vance of Russia for peace. This would have enabled her 
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to solve her internal problem of reconstruction. Instead, 
Poland plunged into a war of aggression which cost a hun- 
dred billion Polish marks and brought about financial 
injuries to the country which only now are healing. 


Tue Pimsupsk1 REGIME 


In addition to the problem of making peace with her 
neighbors, Poland has had the task of building up an in- 
ternal administration and welding together into a single 
unit the Russian, Austrian and Prussian areas which had 
remained distinct for more than a hundred years. The 
real issue in Polish politics is the position which should be 
occupied by Marshal Joseph Pilsudski, the dominant figure 
in the country. Originally a peasant and a Socialist, it was 
he, as we have seen, who organized the Poles during the 
World War and proclaimed the independence of the Polish 
State. Between 1918 and 1922 Pilsudski served as Presi- 
dent, or Chief of State. In the first elections, which were 
held in 1919, the issue was between a group led by Pade- 
rewski, the famous pianist, turned politician—who be- 
lieved in a program of vigorous action against Russia— 
and the followers of Pilsudski, who stood for peace and 
internal development. The nationalist elements in Poland 
won the day; and when the Diet met, Pilsudski turned 
in his resignation as President. The Diet declined to accept 
this resignation and Pilsudski agreed to continue as Chief 
of State while Paderewski became Prime Minister. The 
pianist soon resigned in a huff because the Allies, for the 
time being, had declined to give Eastern Galicia over to 


Poland. 


THE STRONG MAN OF POLAND 
Marshal Joseph Pilsudski 
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Although Pilsudski was personally popular, he was also 
feared. This became evident in the debates over the Presi- 
dent’s powers in the Constitutional Assembly which met in 
1921. The issue was as to whether the President should be 
Commander-in-Chief of the army in time of peace as well 
as in war. It was finally provided that when war broke 
out the President should transfer this duty to another 
person. In 1922, Pilsudski antagonized the Diet by sum- 
marily dismissing the Prime Minister on the ground that 
he was not vigorous enough in his policy toward Russia. 
Great criticism was aroused because he had taken this 
action without consulting the Diet. The latter body finally 
passed a resolution, stating that henceforth the President 
must consult a parliamentary commission in regard to 
Cabinet selections. Pilsudski silently accepted the rebuke 
and paid for his high-handed action by witnessing the 
election of another President in the elections held in No- 
vember 1922. But the new Chief of State was soon assas- 
sinated, and the country was saved from disorder only by 
the appointment of Pilsudski as Chief of Staff and by the 
proclamation of martial law. 

While a new President was elected, Pilsudski continued 
to exercise influence through his position as military Chief 
of Staff. In November 1925, he virtually served an ulti- 
matum on the President, demanding the discharge of the 
Minister of War. The President gave way—a fact which 
encouraged Pilsudski to demand the position of Inspector- 
General in the army. The President and Cabinet, however, 
decided against Pilsudski, which angered the parties of the 
Left, to whom Pilsudski was a popular hero. Throughout 
these years the confusion was so great that for periods 
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ministries were forced to function without any parlia- 
mentary support. The people became disgusted and de- 
manded a dictatorship. At this stage, the parties of the 
Left introduced a bill into Parliament making Pilsudski 
Inspector-General of the army and giving him other 
powers. The bill passed, in spite of the President’s oppo- 
sition, whereupon the Cabinet resigned. But instead of ap- 
pointing a friend of Pilsudski as Prime Minister, the 
President appointed M. Witos, his bitter enemy. This was 
a challenge to Pilsudski. Either he must retire from the 
army and politics or meet the challenge. He chose to do 
the latter. Organizing his followers, he laid siege to War- 
saw in May 1926, and after a three days’ struggle, forced 
the President and Prime Minister to resign. In a moment 
of self-abnegation, Pilsudski refused the demand of his 
followers to install a dictatorship and decided to govern 
through constitutional channels. He declined to accept the 
Presidency, to which he was elected by the National As- 
sembly, on the ground that that office should remain aloof 
from party politics. The Assembly thereupon chose as 
President Professor Ignace Moszicki. After attempts to 
organize a government, the President finally turned to 
Pilsudski, and induced him to become Prime Minister in 
October 1926. Since that time, the reins of government 
have been in the hands of this military leader, who assumes 
the scowl of a dictator, but who, unlike Mussolini and 
Primo de Rivera, governs through parliamentary forms. 
At heart he has not forgotten the liberalism of his Socialist 
days, but he is first and foremost a Pole and a patriot. The 
elections of 1928 further strengthened Pilsudski’s posi- 
tion, whereupon he expressed a desire to amend the con- 
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stitution so as to transfer the election of the President from 
congress to the people, thus diminishing the importance 
of a turbulent parliament. 

Perhaps the greatest improvement noticeable within 
Poland during the last two years has been in regard to 
finance. The early military campaigns, which cost a hun- 
dred billion marks, wrecked the Polish financial structure, 
and as a desperate remedy the Ponikowski Government 
resorted to the good Socialist panacea of a capital levy. 
Despite this step, the budget did not balance, and the 
zloty continued to depreciate. In 1923, Finance Minister 
Grabski attempted to put an end to inflation, restrict ex- 
penditure, float a foreign loan, and return to the gold 
standard. But his efforts were without avail because of the 
unwillingness of groups in Parliament to make financial 
sacrifices. In this respect Polish history paralleled that of 
France. Grabski finally induced Parliament to give him 
“full powers” to carry out the financial reforms which he 
deemed necessary, and he transferred the issuance of paper 
money to the Bank of Poland (Bank Polski). Henceforth 
the government could not issue paper money to meet the 
deficit of the country. Grabski later established an alcohol 
monopoly, and, in 1925, floated a $50,000,000 loan in the 
United States. 

In July 1926, at the invitation of the Polish Govern- 
ment, an American Financial Commission, headed by Pro- 
fessor E. W. Kemmerer of Princeton, visited Poland and 
made a thorough study of the financial situation. This 
commission criticised various aspects of the Polish tax and 
fiscal systems, the artificial support given to export trade 
and the heavy charges imposed upon the country for com- 
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pulsory social insurance, and recommended a number of 
reforms.* 

The Commission declared that it was essential to restore 
confidence in the zloty, both in Poland and abroad, and to 
stop fluctuation in the new currency. Following these 
recommendations, the Polish Government enacted various 
reforms, floated a stabilization loan in the United States— 
at the high rate of eight per cent—and employed an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury of the United States as 
financial adviser and director of the Bank of Poland. He 
of course resigned from his American position to take this 
office. 

Within the last two years the economic as well as the 
financial position of Poland has greatly improved. One 
indication of Poland’s financial recovery is shown by the 
fact that the discount rate of the Bank of Poland has been 
gradually reduced from 12 per cent, in June 1926, to 8 
per cent in May 1927.” The output of pig iron and steel 
practically doubled between 1925 and 1927, while the 
average monthly output of coal increased from 2,420 
thousand tons in 1925 to 3,204 thousand tons in 1927. 
The value of imports of raw rubber increased from 
630,000 zlotys in 1924 to 7,000,000 in 1926. A railway 
system has been created, and Warsaw has become a modern 
European city. While great material progress has been 
made, Poland is not yet a wealthy nation. Her per capita 
national wealth is less than half that of Czechoslovakia, 
and less than a third that of France. Per capita foreign 

* Reports Submitted by the Commission of the American Financial Experts, Min- 
istry of Finance, Warsaw, 1926, pp. 90 ff. 


* The Economic Progress of Poland, 1928, published by the Ministry of Industry, 
p. 18. 
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trade in Poland is 78.3 marks, in comparison with 659.9 
marks for Czechoslovakia. 


MINoRITIES IN POLAND 


Poland has experienced perhaps even greater difficulties 
with her minorities—but here also progress has been made. 
There are about 20,000,000 Poles in Europe, but the Polish 
State, which arose upon the ashes of conquest, contains at 
least 27,000,000 inhabitants. In other words, seven million, 
or 30 per cent of the inhabitants, are non-Poles. This is a 
larger percentage of minority population than is to be 
found in any other state in Europe, with the possible ex- 
ception of Rumania. The largest non-Polish element is that 
of the Ruthenes, who constitute the majority of the popu- 
lation in Eastern Galicia and comprise nearly 14 per cent 
of the total population of the country. The second largest 
element is formed by the Jews, with 7.8 per cent of the 
total population. These are scattered throughout the cities. 
The third minority is that of the Germans, who number 
about 3.8 per cent of the total population. In addition 
there are a number of White Russians and Lithuanians. 

In order to avoid the abuses which the minorities had 
been forced to suffer in the past, the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence imposed certain obligations on Poland, as well as on 
nine other new states. According to a treaty which Poland 
signed in 1919, the minorities living in Poland had the 
right to become citizens of Poland if they had been born 
in the territory. If they did not wish to become citizens, 
they had to leave the country. No person might be de- 
prived of life and property or of the free exercise of reli- 
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gion. All citizens belonging to minorities were guaranteed 
equality in civil and political rights—the same right to 
vote and hold office as was exercised by the Poles. Minori- 
ties were also guaranteed the right to retain the use of their 
mother tongue in business, religious services, public meet- 
ings and courts of law. They might establish their own 
schools, and the Jews might keep their own Sabbath. 
Poland promised not to hold elections on Saturdays. In 
districts where a minority formed a “considerable por- 
tion” of the population, instruction in elementary schools 
was to be given in the minority language and such schools 
were to receive a fair share of the public school fund. The 
League of Nations was charged with the enforcement of 
these obligations, and a minority might complain to the 
League Council in case of alleged violation. 

While Poland was obliged to accept the minority treaty 
as the price of independence, she was in no mood to live 
up to all its obligations. Between 1920 and 1924 some 
minorities suffered from a régime of virtual terror, par- 
ticularly in Eastern Galicia. During this period the rights 
of the Jews were generally disregarded. In the city of 
Warsaw there are four times as many Jews as there are in 
Palestine. Unlike the Jews of the western world, they cling 
to the tradition and garb of their fathers—the men wear 
long beards, black skull caps, and high-buttoned gabar- 
dines. They have lived apart, unwilling to join the national 
life-stream and are difficult to assimilate. 

The minority treaty and the principle of toleration are 
not popular with the Conservatives. When the Socialists 
declared that Poland was mistreating minorities, just as 
Germany had mistreated the Poles before the war, a cry 
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arose from the Conservatives for the abolition of the 
minority treaty altogether. 

Both Russia and Germany were interested in the plight 
of their former nationals in Poland. Realizing the neces- 
sity of enforcing the treaties, the Polish Government en- 
acted a law in September 1922, granting autonomy to 
Eastern Galicia. Provision was made for local diets, each 
having a Ruthenian and a Polish chamber. So many re- 
strictions were imposed upon the plan that the Ruthenes 
do not yet admit that Poland is fulfilling her requirements 
under the minorities treaty. 

A more important step was taken in July 1924, by the 
Grabski Ministry, which enacted three statutes dealing 
with the language to be used in government offices, in the 
courts and in the schools. Although Polish is still used as 
the official language, Lithuanian, White Russian and 
Ukrainian may also be used officially in the communities 
where such languages are currently spoken. The second 
law provides that these languages may similarly be used 
- in the courts, while the third declares that at the request 
of the parents of 40 children, private schools may be 
opened in regions where a non-Polish minority amounting 
to 25 per cent of the population exists. Such schools may 
give instruction in Lithuanian, White Russian or Ukrai- 
nian, but in all cases, Polish history and geography must 
be taught in the Polish language. In order to apply these 
laws sympathetically, Prime Minister Grabski appointed a 
leader of the Peasant’s party, M. Thugutt, head of a sec- 
tion on minorities. M. Thugutt soon resigned, however, on 
the ground that the Cabinet was reactionary. 

The 1924 laws had not for some reason applied either 
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to the Germans or to the Jews. But in the Declaration of 
Warsaw, the Jews formally recognized their duties to the 
Republic, while in return the Government promised to 
give greater attention to the needs of the Jewish popula- 
tion in business and educational matters. Legislation was 
thereafter enacted extending to the Jews privileges ac- 
corded to other minorities and recognizing various Jewish 
holidays. 

The German colonists in Poland who constitute the 
best educated minority occupy a special position. The 
Poles have been especially hostile toward them because 
many Germans were settled on land forcibly expropriated 
by Germany from the Poles. Most of these Germans held 
leases or other complicated titles from the German Gov- 
ernment. Naturally Poland wished to recover all such land, 
and in a law of July 1920, the Government declared its 
intention of cancelling contracts whereby tenants who 
held land from the old German Government could not 
show legal titles. A dispute which arose over the applica- 
tion of this law between Germany and Poland finally 
came before the Council of the League of Nations and the 
World Court. The Court held that Poland must respect 
private rights, and after further negotiations Poland 
agreed to compensate each of the German colonists who 
had been evicted. They numbered about 2,000 up to Sep- 
tember 1923. 

The political importance of the minority populations is 
illustrated by the fact that out of a total of 444 seats in 
the Polish Sejm 89 are held by representatives of minori- 
ties. Some of these have formed a Minorities Bloc, which 
commands 65 votes. While progress has been slow in solv- 
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ing the minority problem, and while the goal in Poland 
has by no means yet been attained, great gains have been 
made during the last seven years. Some far-seeing Poles 
hope to create a federation of races in Poland, each of 
which will enjoy an autonomous life, although federated 
for national purposes. Within this federation they hope to 
include Lithuanians, White Russians, and Ukrainians, most 
of whom now live outside of Poland. The future will 
probably see a contest—perhaps peaceful—between Rus- 
sia and Poland for the allegiance of these less advanced 
peoples. As a result of the Treaty of Riga, the White Rus- 
sians and the Ukrainians are divided between Russia and 
Poland in the ratio of 4 to 1. Sooner or later these peoples 
will probably wish to be united, whether under Russian 
or Polish rule. It remains to be seen which can offer them 
the most attractions. Russia has made a beginning by 
establishing a White Russian Republic as one of the six 
constituent parts of the present Soviet Union. In the case 
of the Ukraine, Poland may as well recognize that her 
hopes for control over this granary of Russia are slim 
indeed. There is no longer any question of Ukrainian in- 
dependence.* 

Closely connected with the minorities question is that 
of the land. The establishment of small Polish proprietors 
was regarded as necessary in order to uproot the influence 
of the German and Russian landlords, and to give the 
peasants a stake in the country which would prevent them 
from turning Bolshevik. In 1920 legislation aimed to aid 
the peasants was enacted, but the Conservative opposition 


1Though the Ukrainian may not like the Great Russian, he does hate the Pole, 
whom he regards as an hereditary enemy. 
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—the aristocratically-minded Polish landowners—pre- 
vented the law from being enforced. In 1925, Grabski 
again induced Parliament to pass a law, this time provid- 
ing that no person could hold more than 450 acres of 
rural land. Owners of land in excess of this amount were 
to have the surplus taken away, although they would 
receive compensation. While this bill passed the lower 
house, it encountered opposition in the Senate, where the 
Conservatives were strong. The Senate amended the bill 
so as to increase maximum holdings to 1,000 acres, and 
postponing forced partitioning until 1927. So many 
changes were made in the bill that it is doubtful to what 
extent it will solve the Polish land problem, or whether 
the minorities will derive any benefit from it. 

Despite its inauspicious birth, the nation of Poland is 
coming into its own. Originally regarded as a “puppet” 
state, or satellite of France, created as an artificial buffer 
which could not long endure unsupported, Europe has 
come to look upon Poland as a permanent unit which 
must be reckoned with in the future. A state of 27,000,- 
000 inhabitants, Poland has territory larger than that of 
Italy, and in population ranks fourth among the states of 
continental Europe. The Germans no longer regard the 
Poles as inferior beings, and although some still use the 
term Polnische Wirtschaft to indicate work carelessly 
done, Germany is now treating Poland as an equal. 

The Polish people have many admirable characteristics. 
They have high artistic and cultural qualities, and are 
gradually demonstrating political competence. They are 
probably more patriotic than any other people in Europe. 
It is a tragedy that for the last nine years there has been 
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a theoretical “state of war” between Poland and Lithu- 
ania and that for five years the relations between Poland 
and Czechoslovakia were not cordial. The economic exist- 
ence of the country depends upon the development of 
economic relations with Russia and with Germany, which 
are still for political reasons in a suspended state. There 
are signs, however, that Poland has learned the virtues of 
moderation. The people are settling down to work, and are 
adopting a more conciliatory attitude toward their minori- 
ties. Conscious of their increasing power, they desire to 
stand on their own feet and consequently are becoming a 
little resentful of French aid and advice. While disputes 
will undoubtedly arise in the future over the Eastern 
Frontier, and while certain parts of this frontier may be 
changed to the benefit of Germany, it would appear that 
Poland has won for herself a permanent place on the map 
of Europe. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE NEW BALTIC 


Or the four seas which bound the borders of Europe, 
the Baltic enjoys one of the most important economic and 
strategic positions. In 1914 the entire eastern shore of the 
Baltic was under the control of Russia and Germany. The 
position of these two states was a potential menace to the 
security of their weaker Scandinavian neighbors, who 
people the long peninsula on the far side of the sea—and 
to Denmark, which occupies a commanding position at 
its entrance. Because of their weakness, it was to the inter- 
est of Norway, Sweden and Denmark to follow a policy 
of neutrality toward European rivalries. It was moreover, 
to the interest of England, and to a certain extent of 
France, to guard against the extension in this area of 
German and Russian influence. 

To prevent the Baltic from becoming a closed sea, 
France and Great Britain had signed an agreement in 1855, 
in effect guaranteeing Norway and Sweden against Rus- 
sian attack. In 1907 these two states, together with Ger- 
many and Russia, had guaranteed the integrity of Norway, 
which had separated from Sweden in 1905—a guarantee 
which was aimed at forestalling the possibility of this new 
kingdom falling into Russian hands. In the following year 
Germany, Denmark, Russia, and Sweden also signed an 
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agreement promising to respect the status quo in the Bal- 
tic, and to communicate with one another on the subject 
of measures to be taken in case it should be menaced. 

The World War brought about a profound change in 
the position of Germany and Russia on the Baltic. Except 
for a little territory south of Leningrad, Russia was forced 
to withdraw from the shores of this sea, and her place was 
taken by five new states—Finland, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania and Poland, each with national aspirations of its 
own. Germany not only lost Danzig, but was deprived of 
the strategic hold which she had maintained over the 
entrance to the Baltic before the War. This hold had been 
gained during the nineteenth century. Perhaps the leading 
cause of the famous Schleswig-Holstein War of 1864 had 
been Bismarck’s desire to acquire the port of Kiel as a 
naval base and to make possible a canal extending across 
the neck of Denmark and connecting the North Sea with 
the Baltic. This canal was made possible after that war 
and was formally opened in 1895. Henceforth the German 
Navy could not be bottled up in the Baltic by an enemy 
fleet lying off the Little Belt—the passage into the Baltic— 
but could silently steal through the canal to the North 
Sea and the open ocean. In 1890 Germany made another 
master stroke by inducing England to cede to Germany 
the tiny island of Heligoland commanding the Elbe 
estuary—the key to the Kiel Canal plan. In a treaty of 
July, 1890, England handed over this island to Germany 
in return for German recognition of a British protectorate 
over Zanzibar. Little did England realize that Heligoland, 
converted into a heavily fortified naval base, would be 
used against the British fleet during the World War! 
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Finally, in 1864, Germany annexed from Denmark the 
islands of Aaro and Alsen which dominate the Little Belt 
and converted Alsen into a German naval station. Thus 
by 1914 Germany dominated the entrance to the Baltic by 
the Kiel Canal, which was exclusively under her control, 
by bases and stations at Kiel and Heligoland, and by 
strategic islands in the Little Belt. In addition, she main- 
tained a navy which challenged the British supremacy of 
the sea. 

All this planning of the German strategists was brought 
to naught by the Treaty of Versailles. Although the Kiel 
Canal was not taken from Germany altogether, as some 
people advocated, the treaty stipulated that the canal 
should be open equally to all nations, whether for ships 
of commerce or for ships of war. In 1921, the French 
attempted to send a ship named the Wimbledon through 
the canal with 4000 tons of munitions destined for Poland, 
then at war with Russia. The Germans refused to admit 
the ship on the ground that it would violate German neu- 
trality. The case was finally referred to the World Court, 
which decided that under the treaty Germany was obliged 
to admit warships of states at peace with Germany. Ger- 
many was obliged to pay damages to the French company 
whose ship had been detained. 

The Treaty of Versailles also provided that an area in- 
cluding the islands of Alsen and Aaro should not be forti- 
fied, and that all fortifications on the island of Heligoland 
should be destroyed. Moreover, no guns commanding the 
maritime routes between the North and the Baltic Sea 
might be installed. Finally, as we have seen, the German 
navy was virtually eliminated. As a result of these meas- 
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ures the German position on the Baltic was destroyed, 
while the British navy gained important strategic advan- 
tages and the French acquired an indirect influence 
through the new position of Poland at Gdynia, near Dan- 
zig. The separation of East Prussia from the rest of Ger- 
many lessens the possibility of the extension of German 
influence throughout the new Baltic states, which at one 
time was the aim of German diplomacy. 

The peace treaty sought to remedy another interna- 
tional grievance in this part of the world by authorizing 
a plebiscite in two zones to determine whether or not 
Schleswig-Holstein should be returned to Denmark. As a 
result of this plebiscite, the first zone—that of northern 
Schleswig—voted to return to Denmark, while the second 
zone, which included Flensburg, voted to remain with 
Germany. According to most reports the Danish Govern- 
ment has shown an exemplary spirit of toleration in her 
treatment of the German minority which passed to Den- 
mark by this transfer. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN STATES 


The three older states of the Baltic—Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark—were comparatively unscathed by the 
war. Sweden is a country of woods and mountains, and is 
rich in mines. Norway is the center of the fishing industry, 
and is undertaking important hydro-electrical develop- 
ments. Denmark is primarily an agricultural country, 
whose dairies are known throughout the world. With their 
well-established political institutions these states in many 


* However, a Separatist movement in Schleswig has recently arisen. Le Temps, 
August 8, 1928. 
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respects lead Europe in social and political experiments. 
In all three countries cooperative societies play an impor- 
tant part in the life of the people. The standard of educa- 
tion and social well-being is high. Scandinavia is the home 
of the Nobel Peace Prize. Alfred Nobel was the inventor 
of dynamite and smokeless powder, and left his fortune 
to be devoted to prizes for those who have done most 
service to humanity through research and invention, 
through literature, and through the promotion of peace. 
Scandinavians have also contributed important explorers 
and writers to the world. Fridjof Nansen conducted a 
famous expedition in search of the North Pole and later 
became a well-known figure in the League of Nations. 
The literary work of Henrik Ibsen and of Georges Brandes 
is known throughout the world. These states have taken 
the lead toward strengthening the League of Nations. 
Recognizing the futility of attempting to arm against 
the great powers, the Danish Government in April 1924, 
introduced a bill for nearly total disarmament. The bill 
finally passed the lower house of the Danish parliament in 
March 1926, but was rejected in the Senate in June 1927. 
The only important dispute which has arisen between 
these Scandinavian States in recent years has been over the 
question of Greenland. Denmark claimed the sovereignty 
over the whole of this truly immense semi-arctic island, 
which is closer to North America than it is to Europe, on 
the ground that its west coast is peopled with Danish set- 
tlers. Norway claimed Greenland on the ground that her 
people had for years exercised hunting and fishing rights 
along the coast. In a declaration accompanying the Virgin 
Islands treaty of 1916, however, the United States recog- 
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nized the Danish claim. After long negotiations, an agree- 
ment was signed in January 1924, which left the question 
of sovereignty over Greenland undecided, but which safe- 
guarded Norwegian rights in the territory. This treaty is 
to last for twenty years. 

Following the World War, Norwegians also demanded 
the return of the Faroe Islands and Iceland, held by Den- 
mark, but which at one time had been under the Kingdom 
of Norway. The people of these islands are Norwegian in 
speech. Apparently to remove all cause for discontent, 
Denmark passed the Law of Union in 1918, granting to 
Iceland virtual independence. Although the conduct of 
foreign affairs remains in Danish hands, an advisory body, 
half from Iceland and half from Denmark, deals with bills 
introduced in the parliament of either country affecting 
the Law of Union. 

Norway also secured recognition to her rights in Spitz- 
bergen—an island rich in coal far to the north of Europe 
—in a treaty signed by the Powers in 1920, which finally 
went into effect in 1925. This treaty provides for the open 
door, especially in regard to the exploitation of the mines. 

The settlement of these disputes has cleared up the last 
obstacles to the close association of the Scandinavian states. 
During the last several years a number of conciliation and 
arbitration treaties between these states have been signed. 


Tue New Battic STATES 


The new states of the Baltic have naturally had a more 
difficult time than their older neighbors. Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania, which formed a part of Russia 
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before the War, are now free. All of these states are 
Lutheran in religion except Lithuania, which is predomi- 
nantly Roman Catholic. While all of them have a sturdy 
national peasant class, their existence is complicated by 
the presence of German, Russian, and Polish minorities, 
who in the past dominated local economic and political 
life and at the same time remained aloof from the local 
peoples. 

Finland, Estonia, and Lithuania took advantage of the 
Russian Revolution to proclaim their independence in the 
fall of 1917. Latvia followed suit in January of the fol- 
lowing year. These states soon had to pay dearly for their 
fortitude. Soviet Russia, wishing peace at any price, 
signed the treaty of Brest-Litovsk with Germany in 
March 1918, in which she virtually turned over to Ger- 
many her Baltic provinces. In the same month German 
troops, under General von der Goltz, entered Finland and 
brought to an end the local communist régime. Out of 
gratitude the Old Finn party induced the Diet to offer the 
“Finnish Crown” to a German prince, but the monarchist 
movement collapsed before the offer was accepted. Latvia 
and Estonia, territory already ravaged by the war, also 
fell into German hands. At the time of the armistice of 
November 1918, German troops held the Baltic provinces 
under their control, and a reign of requisitions, if not of 
terror, prevailed. The armistice agreement provided that 
Germany should evacuate all of this territory as soon as the 
Allies should request it. The plan was that the Germans 
should protect the Baltic, meanwhile, from a Bolshevik 
invasion. But it led to a prolonged controversy between 
General von der Goltz and other Germans and the Allies, 
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which finally came to an end with the evacuation of the 
Baltic states by December 1919. 

Despite their efforts to secure the recognition of the 
Allied powers, the Baltic states gained little or nothing at 
the Paris Peace Conference. This was partly because the 
United States did not wish to see the disintegration of the 
territories of the old Russian Empire. Except for Finland, 
which was admitted in 1920, the Baltic states did not 
enter the League of Nations until September, 1921. 

Russia showed a much more sympathetic attitude 
toward the new Baltic states than did the Allies. To pre- 
vent them from becoming centers of anti-Soviet intrigues, 
Soviet Russia recognized their existence promptly and 
made peace with them. In the Treaty of Tartu, February, 
1920, Russia first made peace with the little republic of 
Estonia. In the following July she signed the Treaty of 
Moscow with Lithuania; in August, she signed the Treaty 
of Riga with Latvia; and in October she signed the Treaty 
of Dorpat with Finland. 

In the treaties with Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
Soviet Russia proclaimed the “right of all peoples freely 
to decide their own destinies, and even to separate them- 
selves completely from the State of which they form a 
part.” These conventions contain a number of provisions 
in regard to territory bordering the Russian frontiers, by 
which Russia hoped to make her strategic position more 
secure. 

These treaties likewise provided for the transfer of 
government property to the new states, and regulated such 
questions as nationality and citizenship. Finally, they laid 
down principles in regard to commercial relationships, 
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particularly the uninterrupted right of Russia to ship her 
goods across the Baltic to the Atlantic. Russia relieved the 
four Baltic countries from the obligations, usually im- 
posed upon successor states, of assuming a portion of the 
debt of the government under which they were formerly 
placed.* 

The states which now arose out of the ruins of Imperial 
Russia have a population and area as follows: 


Population Area 
Finland’ Badehtas ox udas stash os 3,500,000 150,222 sq. miles 
n CSET Clea a a Og MP TE 1,109,479 18,355 
MEACV IAM alte csensisle a ol widie eve Serene 1,885,870 25,000 
TeGhirxia prciheteteee stan. «tien DAGS A120 33,000 
TCT (a a ae Sy a ka een ae 27,192,674 149,933 


* Poland is discussed in another chapter. 


FINLAND 


The largest and probably the strongest of these states 
is Finland. A country’ of northern beauty, with great 
forests and hundreds of lakes, Finland is inhabited by a 
Finno-Ugrian stock, said to be distantly related to the 
Magyars and the Turks. In 1809 Finland was annexed to 
Russia, but was permitted to retain local autonomy. Rus- 
sia, however, had ignored this condition, and when the 
March 1917, revolution came in Russia, Finland too was 
quick to revolt. She claimed that the overthrow of the 
Tsar automatically terminated her allegiance to Russia. 
Since that time Finland has put down the Communist ele- 
ment on the one hand, and the pro-German, pro-monar- 
chist element on the other. According to the Finnish 
constitution of 1919, Finland is a sovereign republic, hav- 


4 League of Nations Treaty Series, Nos. 67, 91, 94; 289. 
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ing a president and a single-house legislature. Both Finnish 
and Swedish are the national languages of the country. 
Already the people have demonstrated a high degree of 
political capacity. 

The Finns have high artistic qualities, particularly in 
architecture. The work of Gottlieb Saarinen is well- 
known outside his own country. The Finns have also made 
important contributions to music—Jean Sibelius being 
their best known composer. As early as 1830 the Finns 
began discussing women’s rights; and in 1906 the Finnish 
women received the right to vote. Sports flourish in the 
country; at the Olympic games at Amsterdam, Finland 
won second place, being excelled only by the United States. 
Imitating the Scandinavian countries, Finland has devel- 
oped many cooperative societies. The consumers’ coopera- 
tives have a membership of 370,000 members—10 per 
cent of the total population. Many of these societies not 
only distribute but also produce goods. They own and 
operate bakeries, tanneries, leather factories, sausage fac- 
tories, farms and flour-mills. Some cooperatives have an 
insurance and pension system. The country has an excel- 
lent educational system, with the result that there js prac- 
tically no illiteracy. | 

Believing that alcohol would hamper the efficient de- 
velopment of the country, Finland in 1918 adopted and 
still maintains a prohibition law. But enforcement has 
proved even more difficult there than in the United States 
because of the thousands of little islands off the coast, 
which make the detection of smugglers virtually impos- 


sible. 


Located between Sweden and Russia, Finland has ex- 
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perienced difficulties with her neighbors, notably over the 
questions of Eastern Carelia and of the Aaland Islands. 
The Aaland Islands are a tiny group, situated at the head 
of the Baltic Sea, midway between Finland and Sweden, 
and are inhabited by only 16,000 people. Before 1809 
these islands belonged to Sweden, but in that year they 
were transferred to Russia along with Finland. When 
Finland became independent during the War, the Aaland 
Islands fell to her administration. But in two plebiscites 
the inhabitants expressed a desire to return to Sweden, the 
motherland. At the Paris Peace Conference Sweden sup- 
ported this demand, but without avail. In 1920 relations 
between Sweden and Finland became tense; so to main- 
tain peace, the British Government asked the League of 
Nations to investigate the matter. The Committee ap- 
pointed by the Council decided that the islands should 
remain with Finland. Finland had not misgoverned them 
and (despite the doctrine advanced by the Bolsheviks for 
other countries) no minority had the right to withdraw 
from the community to which it belonged simply at its 
own pleasure. As a result of the recommendations of this 
committee, Finland agreed to give the Aaland Islands a 
system of wide local self-government, to respect Aalander 
customs, and to demilitarize the islands. An international 
treaty neutralizing the islands was signed in October 1921. 

Less successful was Finland in regard to the district of 
Eastern Carelia, the majority of whose inhabitants were 
Finns. Russia declined to surrender this district to Finland 
because of its desire to control the Petrograd-Archangel 
Railroad. But in the treaty of Dorpat of October 1920, 
the Soviet Government promised to grant the people of 
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Eastern Carelia “the right of national self-determination.” 
In a separate declaration Russia promised to grant the 
region autonomy, and agreed that the local native lan- 
guage would be used in the administration. After heated 
correspondence, Finland appealed to the League of Na- 
tions in November 1921, charging that Russia was not 
living up to these obligations. In order to ascertain the 
legal issues involved, the Council asked the World Court 
for an opinion as to the international effect of the Treaty 
of Dorpat. The Court invited Soviet Russia, who belonged 
neither to the League nor to the Court, to assist in the 
examination of the question, a request which was indig- 
nantly refused. Russia insisted that this was a domestic 
question, and the Soviet Government did not believe that 
the League or the Court would be impartial in the matter. 
In June 1923, the World Court ruled that in view of 
Russia’s objections, it had no jurisdiction. At present, it 
seems that the tenseness of relations between Finland and 
Russia over Eastern Carelia has relaxed. 

Realizing the delicacy of her geographical position, 
Finland has carefully avoided being used as an anti-Bol- 
shevik base and, fearing Russian complications, has de- 
clined to enter a Baltic federation. In 1924 she participated 
in a conference between Sweden, Norway, and Denmark 
for the purpose of drawing up conciliation agreements, 
and has since apparently cast her lot with the Scandinavian 
powers. 


EsTonia 


Estonia is the smallest of the Baltic states. Its southern 
provinces are particularly fertile, while the north is rich 
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in forests and has some mineral bituminous rock. Reval is 
one of the best ports of the Baltic and the outlet of much 
Russian commerce. Altogether Estonia possesses twenty- 
four ports and harbors. 

Strangely enough, one of Estonia’s most serious prob- 
lems is a disproportionately large intellectual class, for the 
most part graduates of the University of Dorpat, estab- 
lished in the seventeenth century by Gustavus Adolphus- 
and attended now by 5,000 students. Before the war many 
graduates of the University found employment in Russia. 
But these openings have for the time being been closed, 
and today Estonia has a larger proportion of students than 
any other European country—419 per 100,000, as com- 
pared with 110 per 100,000 for Sweden and Finland. 

The constitution of Estonia contains some interesting 
features. The death penalty is abolished; and the armed 
forces of the republic may not be sent abroad without 
the consent of the legislative assembly. Plebiscites may be 
held on all legislation except laws relating to finance, 
treaties, the declaration of war or peace, etc. In many 
respects the constitution of Estonia resembles that of 
Switzerland. 

In an effort to improve her financial situation, Estonia 
in 1924 requested the Council of the League of Nations 
to send a commission to study economic conditions in the 
country. The League commission which went to Estonia 
the following year recommended that the Bank of Estonia 
should be made independent of the State, so that the issue 
of paper money for political purposes should come to an 
end. In order to carry out this monetary reform and to 
establish a Mortgage Institute, the League recommended 
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that a loan be floated. In December 1926, the League 
Council approved the floating of a loan of $6,750,000. 
Certain revenues, such as excise duties on tobacco and beer 
are assigned to pay the interest and principal on this loan; 
and these revenues are controlled by a Trustee, appointed 
by the League Council. 


LATVIA 


Latvia—a neighbor of Estonia—suffered more severely 
from the World War than any of the other Baltic states, 
about 40 per cent of her population emigrating into Rus- 
sia during the German occupation. During the last eight 
years Latvia has overcome the handicap of this loss of 
population and is now one of the most flourishing states 
on the Baltic. Its superior condition is due partly to the 
fact that it is blessed with three ports—Libau, Windau, 
and Riga, the capital. All three of these ports have rail 
connections with Russia. Before the World War, Riga 
exported more timber than any other port in the world, 
and while part of this timber came from Russia proper, 
Latvia itself is rich in forest products. Dairy-farming and 
the export of butter is a new and thriving industry. The 
number of dairies in the state increased from 23 to more 
than 500 between 1921 and 1925. Exports of butter in- 
creased from 17 tons in 1921 to more than 10,000 in 
1926. While agriculture has prospered, industry has not 
recovered its pre-war level. Estonia and Latvia have en- 
tered into an agreement providing for reciprocal free trade 
and an alliance which may have an important effect on 
future developments. The creation of a High Council for 
the two states has been proposed. The relations of these 
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two states were marred in 1927 by Latvia’s treaty with 
Russia. 

So anxious was Latvia to secure every possible support 
against Russia that on May 30, 1922 she signed a concordat 
with the Vatican, granting Rome a large number of 
privileges. Despite the fact that the majority of people in 
Latvia are Lutheran, the Government agreed to turn over 
to the Roman Catholics a historic Protestant church, and 
to provide a residence for the Archbishop and buildings 
for a Catholic seminary. It also agreed to pay salaries to 
the priests—on the analogy of the payments which it 
makes to Protestant sects. The conclusion of this concordat 
was subject to great popular criticism, and was referred 
to the people in a referendum in 1924. 

The Latvian Government is making a great effort to 
expand education throughout the country. The Letts have 
enacted legislation prohibiting the sale of alcoholic liquor 
on Saturday afternoon and Sunday. 


LITHUANIA 


The fourth new Baltic state is Lithuania. Except for 
the internationalized port of Memel, Lithuania has no 
seaports. Eighty per cent of the people live on the land— 
there is little industry. The river Niemen, which Lithuania 
controls, is the natural waterway for Polish timber, the 
chief export of eastern Poland. But because of strained 
relations with Poland, this trade was cut off until recently, 
and the exports of timber from Memel in 1925 were only 
63.8 thousand cubic meters, in comparison with 434.5 in 
1913. Despite the decline of this traffic, economic progress 
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has been made. Redistribution of land has stimulated 
enterprise. The cooperative movement is growing among 
the peasants, who hope to rival Denmark in the export of 
butter, cheese and eggs. The temporary capital of Lithu- 
ania, Kovno, has been rebuilt and now has the aspect of a 
modern European city. The budget balances and the for- 
eign debt is negligible. The improvement in the economic 
condition of the population is indicated by the fact that 
the consumption of salt increased from .96 kilograms in 
1922 to 2.4 kilograms in 1924. It is estimated that the 
Lithuanian population of the United States sends 20 mil- 
lion dollars a year to the home country. The cost of living 
for some reason is cheaper in Lithuania than in surround- 
ing countries. 

This economic progress has been accompanied by a 
growth in nationalism. The Russian language has prac- 
tically disappeared, giving place to the Lithuanian. The 
country is intensely anti-Polish because of the Vilna ques- 
tion, discussed below. The spirit of nationalism is fostered 
by the Catholic clergy, which has great influence in the 
country. An abbot (Abbé Krupavicius), founded the 
leading party, the Christian Democrats, and became min- 
ister of agriculture; another (Abbé Valchaitis) carries 
on business activities to such an extent that he is called 
the “Lithuanian Stinnes.” Another abbot (Abbé Pur- 
ickus) has been minister of foreign affairs. Nationalist 
associations stimulate patriotism among the younger gen- 
eration. One of them, called the Chaulai, is similar to the 
Black Shirts of Mussolini. It maintains a semi-military 
organization which attempts to suppress the abuses of offi- 
cials as well as any manifestations of Bolshevism. It was 
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this society which organized the attack against Memel in 
1923. Its present aim is the “liberation of Vilna.” The 
extremist activities of this society have influenced the 
Government considerably and some observers fear that 
the Chaulai will impose a dictator on the country. 

Unlike her neighbors, Lithuania has found her arch- 
enemy in Poland, not Russia. The apple of discord has 
been Vilna, the ancient capital of Lithuania, which after 
many years of Russian rule was again proclaimed the capi- 
tal of the new republic in 1917. After prolonged fighting 
over the city, Russia finally recognized Vilna as a part of 
Lithuania, in the Treaty of Riga of 1920. Poland, however, 
cast greedy glances at the little city, claiming that the 
majority of its inhabitants were Poles. In the dispute be- 
tween the two countries Lithuania appealed to the League 
to intervene. This body recommended a boundary line 
which gave Vilna to Lithuania, and as a result the two gov- 
ernments signed the Agreement of Suwalki in October 
1920. But at the very time the Suwalki Agreement went 
into effect, a Polish freebooter, General Zeligowski, 
marched into Vilna and forcibly took control of it. Poland 
has governed Vilna ever since. Lithuania lodged a vain pro- 
test with the League, and although the latter recommended 
a plebiscite, nothing came of it and further negotiations 
failed. The Allies were not interested in the affair. In 1923 
they calmly sanctioned Poland’s occupation of the city by 
recognizing Vilna as being within the Polish boundaries. 
No one knows the actual: wishes of the population of 
Vilna. But it now seems to be generally agreed that Vilna 
is inhabited neither by a majority of Poles nor of Lithu- 
anians, but of Jews. Even if the majority of people are 
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Poles—and this cannot be substantiated—Poland’s title 
rests really upon the act of a bandit general. It is difficult 
to see what moral or legal right the Allies had in recog- 
nizing the Polish seizure of territory which before the 
war had belonged to Russia and which Russia had ceded 
to Lithuania in 1920. 

Between 1920 and 1927 a technical state of war existed 
between Lithuania and Poland over this question, which 
seriously impaired the trade of the two countries. Peri- 
odically Lithuania brought the Vilna matter before the 
League of Nations, but without result. Despite the fact 
that the people of Lithuania are overwhelmingly Catholic, 
the Vatican created a special diocese for Poland in 1925 
with Vilna as its center. Believing that this constituted a 
recognition by the Pope of Poland’s seizure of Vilna, the 
Lithuanian Government made a strong protest to Pope 
Pius XI and withdrew its representative from the Vatican. 
Negotiations were resumed in 1926 with a view to settling 
the controversy. But in that year the voters overwhelm- 
ingly rejected the proposal to reopen diplomatic relations 
until the Vatican’s recognition of Vilna had been set 
aside. 

In December 1927, the relations between Poland and 
Lithuania again became menacing. Claiming that Lithu- 
ania had mistreated Polish teachers, the Polish Government 
in reprisal closed a number of Lithuanian schools in the 
Vilna district. While the minorities question was the occa- 
sion of the dispute, the atmosphere was colored by the Vilna 
controversy. Lithuania finally referred the question to the 
League Council, which asked the two Prime Ministers, 
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Marshal Pilsudski of Poland and Professor Waldemaras 
of Lithuania, to come to Geneva and talk the matter 
over. They came—the Polish Marshal wearing his mili- 
tary boots and carrying a sword. After tense moments at 
the Council table, the Lithuanian minister said, “It is 
Peace.” And the Marshal replied, “I shall order a Te Deum 
of joy to be sung in all the churches of Poland.” Instead 
of fighting, the two governments agreed to hold a con- 
ference to bring an end to the state of war and to settle 
outstanding differences. The League also appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate Lithuania’s complaints that Poland 
had mistreated her minorities. After further difficulties, a 
conference between Poland and Lithuania was finally held 
at Koenigsberg, but by the next meeting of the Council in 
June, no settlement had been reached. Instead, Lithuania 
had proclaimed a new constitution, naming Vilna as the 
capital of the country. Sir Austen Chamberlain severely 
lectured Professor Waldemaras for failing to reach a set- 
tlement. 

While Poland’s action in seizing Vilna was high-handed, 
many observers have criticised the Lithuanian Government 
for an uncompromising and unduly suspicious attitude, 
which has made any compromise difficult, and which has 
perpetuated a state of affairs which works to the dis- 
advantage of Lithuanian economic development. Lith- 
uania alone is not strong enough to oust Poland from 
Vilna, but the fear hovers over Europe that Russia will 
one day come to Lithuania’s aid. Despite the conserva- 
tism of Lithuania’s agricultural population, Russia is 
Lithuania’s only friend. She declines to cooperate with 
the other Baltic states, whom she regards as satellites of 
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Poland, and she has antagonized Germany by the seizure 
of Memel. Russia and Lithuania signed a neutrality pact 
in 1926; and the Lithuanians look with kindliness upon 
the federation of races which Soviet Russia has estab- 
lished. Should Lithuania return under the protection of a 
reorganized Russian Empire, the Vilna question would at 
once become one of the outstanding problems in European 
politics. 


COMMUNITY OF INTEREST AMONG THE 
Batic STATES 


These new Baltic states have had many problems in 
common. All of them have been obliged to organize new 
governments and to install new economic systems. All of 
them are in need of capital and all of them have had 
difficulties with currencies and with trade balances. For 
the last four years, however, the budgets of these states, 
(excepting Poland) have balanced and their exports have 
increased in proportion to their imports. England and 
Germany predominate in the Baltic foreign trade. 

The Baltic states have had a common agrarian and mi- 
nority problem. Long before the war, German and Rus- 
sian barons had acquired a virtual land monopoly along 
the Baltic shore. In Estonia the German barons, who rep- 
resented only one-fourth of one per cent of the popula- 
tion, owned nearly two-thirds of the land. This economic 
supremacy of an alien class made the establishment of 
democratic republics difficult. All of these states realized 
that if they were to become truly democratic, and if they 
were to avoid communism they must give the people a 
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stake in the land. Consequently they enacted far-reaching 
measures of agrarian reform. In Finland, the Lex Kallio, 
enacted in 1922, aimed to divide up the large estates among 
small holders. The law vaguely provided that the expro- 
priated owners should be compensated. In Estonia, the 
government passed a land law as early as October 1919, 
which provided for the expropriation of large estates for 
the benefit of small landholders. The state reserved for 
the future the problem of compensating the expropriated 
landlords. The principle was laid down that the land be- 
longed to those who worked it; no family could have more 
land than could be worked by one family and two horses. 
Latvia enacted a Land Act in September 1920, which 
transferred all large estates to the government, and pro- 
vided for the division of land among small owners. More 
radical than other governments, Latvia gave the Baltic 
barons no compensation for their estates. The Latvian law 
created 150,000 new proprietors. In February 1922, Lith- 
uania carried out a similar measure. Unlike the other Baltic 
states, the Lithuania Government defined in detail the 
basis of compensation for expropriated estates. When less 
than 375 acres was taken, the average pre-war price of 
the land was to be paid its former owners in three per cent 
bonds. Certain other properties were confiscated outright. 
This reform in Lithuania created 300,000 new proprietors 
out of a population of 2,200,000 people. By means of 
these measures, the Baltic states have converted peoples 
formerly bound to a dull serfdom into free and self- 
respecting proprietors. 

While the problem is not as acute as in Poland, the new 
states of the Baltic have their minorities problem. A tenth 
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of the population of Finland is Swedish, while there are 
small Russian, German, and Lapp minorities. Ten per cent 
of the people of Estonia belong to minorities, mostly Rus- 
sian and German, while 20 per cent of the people of Latvia 
are of alien stock, Nearly 16 per cent of the people of 
Lithuania are non-Lithuanian, with the Jews constituting 
the largest minority. 

Upon their admission to the League of Nations, Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia each signed a declaration prom- 
ising to negotiate with the Council in regard to the pro- 
tection of minorities. And in May 1922, Lithuania signed 
a declaration accepting the principles of the Polish minor- 
ity treaty. The other two states, Estonia and Latvia, 
objected to the idea of outside interference, claiming that 
their constitutions already protected minorities, and that 
the League had no right to insist on any such guarantees. 
In July 1923, a compromise was reached which avoided 
the word “guarantee,” but in which Latvia practically 
accepted the same obligations as had Poland and the other 
states. In September, Estonia accepted the same settle- 
ment. In both cases the League Council may hear com- 
plaints from minorities within these states. In settling the 
Aaland Islands dispute, the League Council stated that 
Finland’s constitution contained ample minority guaran- 
tees. The only dispute over minorities in this region that 
has come before the League has been between Lithuania 
and Poland. In March 1924, Poland telegraphed the 
League complaining that the Poles in Lithuania were being 
terrorized, that Polish schools had been closed and Polish 
property confiscated. They claimed that the Polish mem- 
bers of the Lithuanian Diet who had petitioned the League 
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in regard to the situation had been obliged to resign their 
seats and had been tried for high treason. They also com- 
plained against the land act and against an Accountancy 
Law requiring accounts to be kept in Lithuanian. The 
League Council studied the matter, and made various 
recommendations, as a result of which Lithuania modified 
some of the practices to which the Poles had objected. 
The minorities dispute between Lithuania and Poland 
again became acute in December 1927, and was referred, 
as we have seen, to the Council. The minorities difficulty 
is apparently a reflection of the unsettled Vilna question. 

Finally, all of the states of the Baltic live under the fear, 
subconscious at least, of Russia. In order to protect them- 
selves against their former master and powerful neighbor, 
and in order to gain the other advantages of close associa- 
tion, the Baltic states have attempted to establish a Baltic 
federation. Since the Baltic Conference in 1920, Baltic 
representatives have held seventeen different conferences 
at each of which some aspect of Baltic cooperation and 
confederation was discussed. This movement for a Baltic 
Union was led by M. Meirovics, foreign minister of Latvia, 
whose untimely death in September 1925, dealt the move- 
ment a heavy blow. At one time a definite alliance of the 
Baltic states was proposed. M. Felix Cielens, the present 
foreign minister, supports the idea of a Baltic Locarno in 
which these states, together with Germany and Russia, 
would guarantee the status quo in this part of the world. 

The movement for Baltic federation and a Baltic alli- 
ance has not materialized. Following the settlement of the 
Aaland Islands dispute, Finland cast in her lot with the 
Scandinavian powers, fearful of being drawn by a Baltic 
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alliance into trouble with Russia. Lithuania, protected 
against Russia by Polish territory, does not propose to 
enter into any federation to which Poland is a party. And 
most of the states fear that a federation would give Poland 
an overwhelming position because of its vast population. 
Estonia and Latvia, the states which would gain most from 
any such movement, signed a defensive alliance at Tallian 
in November 1923. And in 1927 Latvia signed a commer- 
cial agreement with Russia, which was interpreted as a 
blow against the federation idea. 

Russia has always been opposed to the establishment of 
any such union, which would be dangerous, in its eyes, to 
Russian security. The only manifestations so far of a com- 
mon Baltic sentiment are the signature of a conciliation 
and arbitration convention between Estonia, Finland, 
Latvia and Poland in January 1925, and the existence of 
the so-called “Baltic clause” in certain trade agreements 
granting to the Baltic States certain economic privileges. 
The signature of the treaty was regarded as a victory for 
Poland over Russia in the Baltic area. 

What the fate of the Baltic states will be, no one may 
prophesy. The future of Poland seems secure, but that of 
the Baltic states proper is still uncertain. Perhaps they may 
become little Denmarks, or perhaps they, or at least Latvia 
and Estonia, may form a federation and thus jointly main- 
tain their independence. Perhaps Russia, having recon- 
structed its internal economy and revived its imperial 
dreams, may return to the Baltic shore. The small size of 
the population of these countries, together with their eco- 
nomic dependence upon Russia may affect the issue. Most 
of these states live upon the Russian transit trade. The 
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establishment of free trade between Latvia and Estonia 
may encourage development in these two countries. But 
even so, development would probably be greater from the 
economic standpoint if these states were included within 
the Russian economic union. Association with Russia 
would also give occupation to the surplus graduates of the 
University of Dorpat. Even among the Baltic peoples 
there is an opinion that the future of these states lies in a 
Russian federation, in which each state will retain control 
of its internal affairs. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


On November 7, 1927, the Soviet Government com- 
pleted ten years of continuous rule in Russia. During this 
decade the Communist party, with no more than 1,000,-~ 
000 enrolled members, has maintained absolute control 
over the vast Russian federation through periods of war, 
revolution and famine. It has survived economic isolation 
and has suppressed internal opposition. It has held the 
support of its followers and maintained strict party disci- 
pline, despite the fact that economic necessity has forced 
it to abandon many of the theories of ‘Marxian Commun- 
ism which it attempted to apply ruthlessly at the outset of 
the revolution. It has kept alive the doctrine of world 
revolution while confessing the need of foreign capital for 
support of Russian industry. 

The aims and the early activities of the Russian Com- 
munist societies established during the quarter century — 
preceding the revolution of 1917 are important to an 
understanding of Russia today. It was in the secret coun- 
cils of these revolutionary groups, organized by Lenin and 
his followers during the closing years of the Imperial 
régime, that the political and economic theory as well as 
the effective party machinery applied in the revolution 
was developed and perfected. When the disorder and chaos 
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accompanying the Kerensky revolt offered its opportunity 
to the Bolshevik minority, its leaders were ready with a 
whole system of government and a political machine 
strong enough to put it into effect. 

The broad outlines of this early history may be quickly 
reviewed. 

While the first Marxist societies were formed in Russia 
as early as the middle of the nineteenth century, it was not 
until 1895, when Lenin became the head of a secret organ- 
ization in St. Petersburg, that the Communist movement 
actually gained a footing in Russia. The Communist 
(Bolshevik) party of to-day is an outgrowth of the isolated 
revolutionary groups organized in a number of industrial 
centres in Russia and drawn together at the first congress 
of the Russian Social Democratic Workers’ Party in 1898. 

Prior to the first congress, there was no party machinery 
coordinating the activities of the scattered revolutionary 
groups already in existence. The development of a party 
machine meant the creation of a new political force, and 
immediately led to bitter disputes over its control. The 
rupture between the extreme radical faction of the party 
and fie liberals followed at the Social Democratic party 
Congress of 1903. At this congress the radical delegates 
under Plekhanov and Lenin were in the majority. Oppos- 
ing the program advanced by the more moderate delegates, 
they formed a group subsequently known as the Bolshevik 
(majority), which advocated the overthrow of the Im- 
perial régime by violence and the seizure of supreme 
power in the name of the working classes, without regard 
to democratic representation or the will of the people. 
The minority group, later known as Menshevik, adopted 
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a more moderate program and refused to subscribe to 
doctrines of violence, or complete disfranchisement of the 
middle and upper classes. Like the Labor party in England 
and the Socialists in France, Germany and Italy, they 
planned to secure for themselves first a voice in the state 
and then the control of the government by relatively 
peaceful means. They professed to recognize the impor- 
tance of labor in the new state but were not prepared to 
take supreme power in the name of the masses alone. 

The Bolshevik group, once separated from the mod- 
erates, promptly set about developing its own party 
mechanism. Delegates were sent by revolutionary organ- 
izations in the factories to the periodic party congresses, 
which were the scene of prolonged discussion of every 
phase of the revolutionary movement. Here new recruits 
had an opportunity of showing their powers of leadership 
and being promoted to the Central Committee, or of re- 
vealing their weaknesses and being dropped from the party 
organization. Direction of affairs was placed in the hands 
of a small and select Central Committee, which was the 
real driving force behind the movement. This committee 
organized propaganda among the workmen, published 
revolutionary pamphlets and newspapers for underground 
distribution, drew up party programs and resolutions, 
determined policies to be pursued with respect to other 
revolutionary groups, and called the periodic con- 
gresses which usually stamped their measures with ap- 
proval. From the outset, the Central Committee was com- 
posed of intellectuals, not for the most part of proletarian 
origin. This anomalous condition is still explained by the 
leaders as a temporary measure awaiting the day when 
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labor, conscious of its own interests, will take the helm. 
Of the leaders in control of both the party and the govern- 
ment today, the names of many are found on the rosters 
of the Central Committee of twenty years ago. 

During the preparatory period, two basic principles of 
revolutionary strategy were laid down: 


1. The party must remain radical. The Communist 
leaders rejected all overtures for collaboration advanced 
by the Menshevik liberals whose policies were considered 
weak and ineffective. 

2. There must be absolute obedience by subordinates in 
the party. Strict party discipline was instituted, heavily 
penalizing “political heresy,” and excluding from mem- 
bership all elements which might pervert the purity of 
the party’s revolutionary doctrine. 


These principles remain today a basic tenet of the party 
creed. In spite of their determination and resourcefulness, 
the Bolsheviks failed to reach their goal in the revolution 
of 1905. The unrest during this period of the Russo- 
Japanese War marked the rise of Soviets, or local councils 
of workers, which were the first truly revolutionary organ- 
izations representing the lower classes. The Bolsheviks 
competed with the Mensheviks in trying to secure control 
over them, but failed and were forced to recognize that 
the ground had been insufficiently prepared for their 
triumph. The Mensheviks meanwhile, following the un- 
successful revolution, captured a number of seats in the 
Duma which had been organized by the Czar as a con- 
cession to the discontented population. 

In the years between the first revolution of 1905 and 
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the World War, the Bolsheviks applied the lesson of their 
failure and redoubled their secret agitation among the 
workers. But their gains were not comparable to those of 
the liberals, who succeeded in winning the support of the 
powerful middle class. Had a popular election been held 
in 1914, it is entirely probably that the Bolsheviks would 
again have found themselves in a minority. 

At the outbreak of the war in 1914 the liberal Socialists 
refrained from provoking revolutionary unrest and whole- 
heartedly supported the government. The Bolsheviks, on 
the other hand, were irreconcilably opposed to the war. 
Communist sympathizers in the Duma were imprisoned 
and many of their secret organizations were wiped out. A 
few leaders succeeded in escaping abroad and continued 
their labors in Switzerland. But if their refusal to cooper- 
ate with the government was unpopular in 1914, their 
policy won many supporters as Russian losses mounted 
later on during the course of the war. 

When discontent among the masses had increased to the 
point where a revolution became inevitable in the begin- 
ning of 1917, the moderate socialists overthrew the Impe- 
rial Government and organized the Kerensky Govern- 
ment. The Liberal revolution, however, enabled the Bol- 
sheviks to re-enter the political arena. The release of 
political prisoners by the Kerensky Government was fol- 
lowed by the return of exiled Bolsheviks from foreign 
countries. The Bolsheviks concentrated their military sup- 
port in Kronstadt, outside of Petrograd. Their agitators 
were everywhere calling for cessation of hostilities, the 
return of soldiers from the front and the partition of land 
by the peasants without awaiting the liberal government’s 
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action. They exploited the difficulties of the Kerensky 
Government, which was vainly trying to continue the war 
against the Central Powers and delaying agrarian reform. 
The opening of the prisons allowed the lowest elements of 
society to spread disorder everywhere. 

During the summer of 1917 the Bolsheviks failed to 
secure a majority in the Soviets of workers and peasants 
which had sprung into existence in the first days of the 
revolution. But as their program of peace and distribution 
of property gained popularity they succeeded in capturing 
control of a number of important Soviets and in winning 
the support of radical Mensheviks. The Bolsheviks 
strengthened their position in Petrograd during the 
autumn, and in November they finally broke down the 
discipline of the troops, and carried through a successful 
coup d@etat. “The provisional government is deposed,” 


read the first Bolshevik proclamation, “the powers of the 


state have passed into the hands of the organ of the Petro- 
grad Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, the Mili- 
tary Revolutionary Committee standing at the head of 
the Petrograd proletariat and garrison.” At last the the- 
ories so long discussed in the secret party congresses could 
be put into practice. 


Tue BoLsHEVIK REGIME 


The amazing transformation in government, industry 
and commerce wrought by the Communists during the 
first years of their régime is almost without parallel in 
history. No summary review of acts or events can begin 
to describe the kaleidoscopic changes which affected every 
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phase of the existing social order. Thousands of decrees 
were promulgated by every conceivable Communist 
agency, from the local Soviet of workers in the cities to 
the national Soviet Congress in Petrograd. With startling 
speed the Soviet Congress, which was meeting at the time 
of the coup d’etat, enacted revolutionary legislation, na- 
tionalizing factories and banks, abolishing titles and class 
distinctions, dismissing the Constituent Assembly, and 
creating in its place the Soviet of People’s Commissars, a 
small inner council headed by Lenin and vested with 
almost limitless authority. Miscellaneous decrees were 
issued instituting accident insurance for workers, chang- 
ing the procedure of divorce, announcing the independ- 
ence of Finland and starting peace negotiations with 
Germany. The whole machinery of the Communist party 
was employed to enforce the decrees and carry out the 
sweeping legislation. 

During the early months the Bolsheviks were supported 
by the left wing of the Menshevik party, but the neces- 
sity for carrying the revolution into the rural districts and 
the villages soon broke the alliance. When the shortage of 
food in the cities threatened the proletariat and the Red 
armies with starvation, Lenin undertook to requisition 
grain by force and to arm the poorest peasants against the 
richer peasants and the landowners. The Mensheviks pro- 
tested against the decrees and finally refused to cooperate 
further with the Bolsheviks. Opposed by the more mod- 
erate radicals as well as by the bourgeoisie, the Com 
munists resorted to the terror to crush all opposition 
within and without the ranks of their party. “To crush 
with arms and without mercy all counter revolutions” 
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became the slogan of the leaders. In a decree issued on 
June 14, 1918 the Central Executive Committee resolved 
“to exclude from membership the representatives of the 
parties of the Socialist revolutionaries (Right and Center) 
and the Mensheviks,”’ and to forbid local Soviets to admit 
these groups to membership. 

Thus almost at the outset the Bolsheviks found them- 
selves alone, a small minority confronted with the prob- 
lem of maintaining themselves in power and governing a 
vast unorganized majority. The position of the Bolsheviks, 
or the Communists, in large measure explains the impor- 
tant role played by the party in the administration of the 
government, and the structure of the governmental sys- 
tem which they established. 


SOURCES OF STRENGTH 


The Communist party with its powerful organization 
and its carefully selected membership is the dominant 
force in the Soviet Government and indirectly controls 
the mechanism of Soviet trade, industry and finance. 
Moreover, the party is the chief force in the Third Inter- 
national, an organization created for the purpose of carry- 
ing revolutionary propaganda to foreign countries and 
preparing for the world revolution. 

/ With few exceptions, the same group which took con- 
‘trol of the Russian state in 1917 directs the party to-day. 
While in a distinct minority in the party, this group 
maintains its authority by its prestige, its experience in 
revolutionary government, and its unflinching will to 


lead. 
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The present organization is an elaboration of the struc- 
ture perfected prior to the revolution. At the head is the 
plenum of the Central Committee, composed of two 
bureaus—the Political Bureau, and the Administration 
Bureau. The highest party position is now occupied by 
Joseph Stalin, who as General Secretary has inherited much 
of the authority exercised by Lenin. The plenum, consist- 
ing of some twenty regular members and alternates, is 
elected by the Central Committee, which, like the Party 
Central Committee before the revolution, is elected by the 
Party Congress. The Party Congress, meeting once a year, 
discusses the general policy of the party and theoretically 
enjoys supreme authority in all party matters. 

At the foot of the party organization are the Com- 
munist “cells,” or political clubs, composed of all loyal 
party members in factories, villages and military units. 
The duties of the cells consist in propagandizing the 
masses, admitting new members and in general controlling 
the political activities of non-Communists around them. 

The membership of the party has grown from approxi- 
mately 100,000 in 1917 to about 1,000,000 at the present 
time, of whom roughly 50 per cent are workmen, 25 per 
cent peasants and 25 per cent employees and officials. 

The party has two important auxiliaries—the Kom- 
somol (Communist Youth Organization) with a mem- 
bership of almost 2,000,000, and the Pioneers (Com- 
munist Children’s Organization) with a membership equal 
to that of the Komsomol. Young people under twenty are 
admitted to the party only through these organizations. 
The strength of the Communist Party rests on the 
following facts: 
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1. The direct relationship between the Communist 
party and the Soviet Government is perhaps the greatest 
secret of the party’s strength. At the party congress of 
1919, it was resolved that: 


“The Communist party makes it its object to win a 
decisive influence and complete leadership in all the 
organizations of the workers. . . . In all Soviets it is 
absolutely necessary to organize the Communist Party 
groups subject to party discipline. These groups (or 
‘cells’) must comprise all the members of the Com- 
munist Party in a given organization. The Communist 
Party must win for itself domination over the Soviets 
and actual control over their leaders through a persistent 
advancement of its own most dependable members to 
all high positions in the Soviets.” 


This resolution has been carried out, and at the present 
time the leading members of the Communist Party reserve 
for themselves all the important positions in the govern- 
ment. 

The interlocking directorates of the Soviet Government, 
the Communist party and the Third International may 
be illustrated by stating the fact that fourteen of the well- 
known members of the Central Committee of the party 
are also members of the Central Executive Committee of 
the Soviet Government; eight of them are members of 
the Political Bureau of the party—a committee of nine 
which determines party policy; four of them form the 
Russian Delegation of the Central Committee of the Third 
International; and seven are Commissars of the Union. 
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Two of them, Rykoff and Stalin, hold high positions 
in the Party, the Government and the Third Inter- 
national. 

2. Since the exclusion of the Socialists and Mensheviks 
from the Central Executive Committee by the decree of 
July 1918, the Communist party has been the only organ- 
ized political group in Russia. During the critical years of 
the civil war no political opposition from any source was 
tolerated; all secret organizations of Mensheviks, Social 
Democrats, Social Revolutionaries and Monarchists were 
abolished as counter-revolutionary organizations threaten- 
ing the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” At the present 
time delegates to Soviet Congresses designate themselves as 
Communist or “‘non-party” representatives. 

3. A strict censorship has been instituted over all spoken 
and printed matter. The distribution of news in Russia is 
controlled by the Government, which suppresses all at- 
tacks on itself or the Communist party. The dispatches of 
foreign correspondents are censored, and news of outside 
events is frequently distorted to serve the political pur- 
poses of the government. Private conversations and cor- 
respondence are likewise subject to espionage on the part 
of the secret police, and offenders are subject to extreme 
punishment. The system of espionage reached its highest 
development during the civil war but continues in a less 
pronounced form to the present day. 

4. The institution of terror against the class enemies of 
the proletariat was a recognized principle of party policy 
from 1918 until 1921. During this period many opponents 
of the Bolshevik régime were killed or exiled. With the 
establishment of the New Economic Policy in 1921, the 
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activities of the Extraordinary Commission for the sup- 
pression of counter-revolution gradually subsided, but 
there is reason to believe that the number of political 
prisoners confined in Russia is still large and executions 
for political offenses are not infrequent. 

§. The Communist party maintains strict discipline 
among its members. Refusal to obey orders of the authori- 
ties is punishable by censure or exclusion from the party. 
The latter punishment is particularly effective, since it 
deprives the culprit of the opportunity of political ad- 
vancement and degrades him from a higher to a lower 
social stratum. 

6. The Communist party professes to be the vanguard 
of the politically conscious proletariat. In bestowing the 
benefits of its régime on the proletarian class it has suc- 
ceeded in acquiring a considerable following among the 
workers. This alone, however, has not been sufficient, since 
even among the workers there has been at times consider- 
able dissatisfaction with the party rule. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 


The Soviet, or council, is the organ of authority 
typical of the whole system of government developed by 
the Bolsheviks. Village and city Soviets exercise local 
authority, while county, district and provincial congresses 
composed of delegates from the local Soviets enjoy legis- 
lative and executive powers in their respective spheres. At 
the head of the government are the Soviet congresses of 
the autonomous republics and the Union Soviet Congresses. 

The Soviet Union is a federation of the autonomous 
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Soviet republics of Russia, the Ukraine, White Russia, 
Turkmen and Uzbekistan, which came into existence fol- 
lowing the revolution of November 1917. Prior to the 
Constitution of 1923 a series of bi-lateral treaties closely 
bound the administrative organs of the autonomous re- 
publics to those of the Russian Soviet republic. In practice 
supreme authority rested in Moscow. The Constitution of 
1923 established a central authority over the existing 
Soviet Congresses in the autonomous republics, and created 
a Union Congress, composed of 1,517 delegates appor- 
tioned among the republics as follows: 


Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic... .. 1,032 
Wihkvarne yoke), oe) oN Ag oe ee a ee 312 
By nite SR Ussia los es) une eee Soni ce a 55 
Trans-Caucasian Soviet Federation ......... 63 
Mizbek “Republics Uno sete ee ee 46 
Wurkemen Republic) 02). ae ees 9 


The authority of the Congress extends over: 


1. International affairs. 

. Financial matters affecting the Union; the budget, 
loans and currency. 

. Control of industry, transport, posts and telegraphs, 

. The direction of foreign and internal trade. 

. Direction of the Army and Navy. 

. Civil and criminal legislation, legal procedure. 

. General supervision over education, public health 
and protection of labor. 

. Arbitration over all disputes between member re- 
publics. 


NAM SY S 
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One distinguishing characteristic of the Soviet system 
of government is the absence of any separation between 
legislative, executive and administrative functions. All 
three are vested in the Union Congress, which is convened 
for a short session once in two years. When the Congress 
is not in session these functions are vested in the Central 
Executive Committee of 450 members elected by the Con- 
gress, which meets tri-annually. When neither the Union 
Congress nor the Central Executive Committee is in ses- 
sion the supreme legislative, executive and administrative 
organ of authority is the Praesidium, composed of 27 
members, which controls the activities of the Council of 
Commissars, the Soviet Ministry, and names seven of the 
eleven judges of the Supreme Court. The members of the 
Praesidium and the Central Executive Committee are 
closely identified with the leaders of the Communist 
Party, the Third International and the trade unions. The 
Government’s authority is unparalleled, since industry, 
banking, transportation, communication, agriculture, ed- 
ucation, and foreign trade fall under its jurisdiction. 

Representation in all the higher organs of Soviet 
authority is indirect. The individual voter merely elects 
members of his local city or village Soviet. Delegates are 
sent by these local bodies, as illustrated by the accompany- 
ing diagram, to regional congresses, and by a complicated 
system of further elections to the Union Congress. 

The Union Congress elects a Central Executive Com- 
mittee, which in turn elects a Praesidium. The city voter 
is thus three steps removed from selecting the members of 
the Praesidium. The village voter is five steps removed. 

The franchise in local elections has been strictly limited 
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by the Constitution. Only soldiers and those who earn a 
living by productive work may vote. The following 
groups are excluded both from voting and holding office: 


1. Those who employ others for the sake of profit. 

2. Those who live on income not arising from their own 
labor, i.e., interest on capital, industrial enterprise, 
landed property, etc. 

. Private business men, middlemen, salesmen. 

. Monks and priests of all religious denominations. 

. Criminals, lunatics and members of the former 
ruling dynasty. 


“A hw 


The procedure of local elections regulated by decrees 
is as follows: Electoral Committees of three members are 
appointed by the local Soviets and trade unions under a 
chairman appointed by the Superior Electoral Committee. 
These committees are in charge of elections and draw up a 
register of those disfranchised, which is published a week 
before the elections. The election is carried out at a meet- 
ing conducted by the committee for each factory group, 
village or trade union branch. A representative of the 
committee announces the name of a candidate and voting 
then takes place by a show of hands. There is no organ- 
ized opposition to the candidates proposed. The whole 
process of election is dominated by the local Communist 
cells. 

In order to insure a preponderance of workmen ovef 
peasants in the higher Soviets, it is provided that the city 
Soviets send one delegate for each 25,000 electors to the 
Union Congress, while the village Soviets send one for each 
125,000 residents. 
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The representation of village Soviets, moreover, is indi- 
rect. The accompanying diagram shows the procedure in 
both cases. The city voters elect their Soviets which send 
representatives directly to the Union Congress. The village 
Soviets, however, send representatives only to a district 
Soviet, which in turn sends delegates to a provincial Soviet, 
and the latter sends the final delegates to the Union Con- 
gress. 


THe Tuirp INTERNATIONAL 


~_ 


Closely allied both to the Communist party and to the 
Soviet Government is the Third International—the official 
organ for spreading Communist propaganda abroad. This 
body was created in 1919 by the Russian Communist 
Party, at a period when the guiding thought of the Bol- 
shevik leaders was the necessity of a world revolution, 
without which the prolonged existence of Communism 
even in Russia was deemed impossible. In an early procla- 
mation signed by Zinovieff, the work of the Communist 
International was defined as follows: 


“The task of the Communist (Third) International 
is not only to prepare for the victory and to lead the 
working classes during the period of seizure of power— 
it is also its task to direct the entire activity of the work- 
ing classes after the conquest of power.” 


The first congress of the Third International was called 
by the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 
Lenin, Trotsky, Zinovieff, Stalin, Bukharin, Chicherin and 
others were present as delegates. Gregory Zinovieff was 
made head of the organization and held the post until the 
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end of 1926, when he was succeeded by Bukharin, another 
prominent Russian communist. 

But as a matter of fact serious differences have arisen 
between the men actually responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Soviet Government, such as George Chicherin, 
the Commissar for Foreign Affairs, and Zinovieff, head of 
the Third International until 1926, and Bukharin, the 
present head. The Russian Government Commissars, such 
as Chicherin and the late Leonid Krassin, have placed the 
interests of Russia first. Chicherin has followed the diplo- 
matic methods of the bourgeois powers striving for 
national advantage, particularly in the Far East. But in 
many of these negotiations with foreign powers he found 
his position prejudiced by the propaganda activities of the 
Third International which he could not control. At the 
very time when Krassin and Chicherin were trying to 
attract outside capital and Lenin was inaugurating the 
“New Economic Policy, 1921” Zinovieff was using his 
leadership of the Third International to order increased 
anti-capitalist propaganda abroad. With the death of 
Lenin this working at cross-purposes seemed to increase. 
Even to-day Russia is, to a certain extent, a house divided 
against itself. The Soviet Government has repeatedly 
promised to stop propaganda in foreign countries and has 
issued rigid instructions to its representatives to this effect 
but the Third International, nevertheless, has continued 
its campaigns abroad. It is a contest between those ele- 
ments which favor placing Russia first and those who be- 
lieve in the subordination of Russian interests to the ex- 
igencies of world-wide revolution. 

While it is now recognized by the Stalin Government 
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that foreign capitalism has become more rather than less 
stable and that there is little probability of a world revo- 
lution, and while he himself seems to realize Russia’s 
imperative need for concentrating her strength on the task 
of developing her industries, he has not dared to surrender 
the ultimate aim of creating a world dictatorship of the 
proletariat 


Earty Economic DIFFICULTIES 


The application in Russia of the economic theories de- 
veloped by the Bolshevik leaders, together with the chaotic 
conditions produced by the war and the revolution, led 
to the complete collapse of the economic life of the coun- 
try. Among the first acts of the Soviet Government was 
the appropriation of the industrial machine and the insti- 
tution of workers’ control. The Supreme Economic 
Council undertook to supply all factories with all they 
needed, not only in raw materials and fuel, but also in 
food and in money to pay the wages of the workers. It 
proved totally incapable of carrying out this colossal task. 
Some factories were over-supplied, others had to suspend 
production altogether. The workers found themselves in- 
capable of managing the industries, and the industrial 
plant rapidly deteriorated. For a while industry survived 
upon stocks accumulated prior to the revolution. But in 
spite of every device to induce the workers to produce 
and to requisition all available raw materials, industry 
completely collapsed. The output of coal declined to about 
27 per cent of the pre-war output, iron ore to 1.5 per 
cent, cotton spinning to § per cent and the total industrial 
output to about one-tenth of pre-war capacity. 
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Inflation of the currency had started during the war. 
The first revolution gave it an added impetus. Under the 
Communist control the printing of money was carried on 
until the cost of the printing of the paper money exceeded 
its purchasing power. As a consequence, real wages paid 
in paper currency rapidly declined and it became impos- 
sible to purchase any of the necessities of life with Soviet 
currency. A virtue was made out of this condition by the 
Communists who held that the depreciation of currency 
was the best means by which communism or barter could 
be put into practice. 

Another vital part of the Russian economic system 
which suffered after the war and the Kerensky revolution 
was railroad transportation. Many of the most important 
railroads were in the areas occupied by the White forces 
or the newly formed Baltic states and Poland. Between 
1918 and 1922 old rails were not replaced to any extent 
and few railroad improvements were made. The rolling 
stock which until 1918 had been about 80 per cent in 
working condition, rapidly declined under the Soviet man- 
agement until it was totally inadequate to handle the 
needs of the country. The physical deterioration was added 
to by the demoralization both of the railroad administra- 
tion and the railroad workers. The effect of the break- 
down of transport upon industry, trade and agriculture 
was disastrous. 

In view of the steady depreciation of currency during 
the Kerensky revolution, barter had been resorted to by 
the peasants in exchanging their grain for manufactured 
articles; but the complete disorganization of trade came 
about in the first year of the Soviet régime, when private 
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trade was decreed a counter-revolutionary activity. In its 
place the Soviet Government attempted to nationalize all 
the production of labor and redistribute the necessities 
of life to those who were performing tasks useful to the 
new state. The policy of securing supplies consisted almost 
entirely of confiscation and requisition. While the workers 
in the cities and the Red army were supplied with food, 
fuel and clothing, the remainder of the population was 
rapidly impoverished and brought to the verge of starva- 
tion. The system of requisition and confiscation had its 
most serious effect upon the peasants who, unable to 
purchase the necessary articles with depreciated cur- 
rency, were now not even allowed to barter their 
produce. 

The agrarian revolution of 1917-18 accomplished what 
the peasant had long desired—the expropriation of the 
landlords and the distribution of the large estates among 
the peasants. But as it worked out, the actual benefit to 
the individual was very small. It is estimated that about 
16 million “dessiatines” (38 million acres) were available 
for distribution, with the result that in the majority of 
provinces the increase of individual property holdings of 
the peasants was less than half a dessiatine, or about one 
acre. During the early period of the revolution the peas- 
ants prospered. They paid no taxes, rents or debts. But the 
collapse of the currency, the cessation of private trade 
and the system of forced barter soon had their effect. 
According to the Communist theory, the peasant was to 
give up his grain and in return was to receive free of 
charge agricultural machinery, clothing and other manu- 
factured articles. When the Soviet Government had noth- 
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ing to give the peasants, it took recourse to enforced requi- 
sitions. Arms were distributed to workmen and the peas- 
ants were forced to deliver the grain they hoarded. The 
food detachments armed with rifles and machine guns 
collected a considerable quantity of grain. The effect of 
this course upon agriculture was disastrous. The peasants, 
realizing that their surplus would be seized immediately, 
reduced cultivation to a minimum. The scarcity of food 
supplies due to the agricultural strike was increased by 
drought in 1920 and 1921. A famine of immense propor. 
tions affecting over 37 million people broke out. The whole 
of southern and eastern Russia was affected. 


Tue New Economic Poricy 


The complete failure of these extreme Communist 
measures was one of the factors which led in March, 1921, 
to the revolt of the garrison of Kronstadt, the citadel of 
Communist power in 1917. The revolt was suppressed, 
but the importance of the disturbances was finally realized 
by the Communists, who ordered a retreat from the 
régime of strict Communism in the spring of 1921. 

The retreat began with what is known as the New 
Economic Policy. The idea of conducting the economic 
life of the state without wages, currency, private trade 
or credit was abandoned. The system of requisitioning the 
peasants’ grain was replaced by a tax in kind and later in 
stabilized currency. Rationing of the inhabitants of the 
cities was abolished and wages were reintroduced. A new 
currency backed by gold was issued; it gradually dis- 
placed worthless paper money in circulation. Private trade 
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was permitted and soon began to show signs of revival, 
but the Communists were determined not to give way 
completely to capitalism. Lenin defined State Capitalism 
as follows: “We are no longer attempting to break up the 
old social, economic order with its trade, its small-scale 
economy and private initiative, and its capitalism, but 
we are now trying to revive trade, private enterprise and 
capitalism, at the same time gradually and cautiously sub- 
jecting them to state regulation just so far as they revive.” 
With the gradual improvement of economic conditions in 
Russia, the government extended its control over industry 
and trade and drew them together under a unified man- 
agement. 

National industries were coordinated to form state 
trusts and syndicates, under the supreme authority of the 
Council of Labor and Defense originally created in April, 
1920, to coordinate most effectively all the resources of 
the country in the struggle against foreign and domestic 
enemies. The Council of Labor and Defense was aided by 
the Supreme Council of National Economy and the State 
Planning Commission, formed of experts representing 
every industry, which drew up plans of production and 
determined in advance the volume of internal trade and 
purchases of grain from the peasants. Private trade, after 
a short period of activity, was subjected to governmental 
restrictions and a new commercial policy of 1924 was 
inaugurated to drive private capital out of the wholesale 
and retail market. In the place of private trade, the Soviet 
Government organized trading syndicates under govern- 
ment control and encouraged the revival of the coopera- 
tives which, during the early period of Communism, had 
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been suppressed. In spite of numerous restrictions private 
trade continued to hold a place in the retail market. 

Under government control economic rehabilitation 
gradually set in and industry began to show a steady re- 
vival of production. 

In November 1921, a new state bank was opened, but 
it was not until 1924 that the depreciated paper currency 
was finally replaced by the new chervonetz. A gold reserve 
was accumulated and a paper currency was issued, backed 
by this reserve. The paper chervonetz has been maintained 
at par by the state bank on the foreign exchange market, 
but in view of the restriction placed upon the freedom of 
foreign exchange in Russia, it is impossible to determine 
what its real value, in bulk, on the international market 
would be. 

Following the reintroduction of charges in stable cur- 
rency for railroad transportation and the appropriation of 
government funds for equipment, a steady improvement 
set in. At the present time, according to Soviet statistics, 
freight traffic approaches pre-war capacity for the same 
territorial area. 

According to a statement of M. Rykoff, Premier of the 
Council of Commissars, agriculture has achieved 97 per 
cent of 1913 production in the present area of Russia. 

The government subsidizes unprofitable industries from 
taxation and the profits of paying enterprises through the 
Union budget. It has developed foreign trade through its 
monopoly to about 50 per cent of pre-war volume. 

The unified control of the national economic machine 
was established to render Russia as nearly independent as 
possible of the capitalist world. The Soviet Government, 
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however, is heavily pressed for liquid capital and there is 
little probability of a rapid expansion of trade and in- 
dustry in the near future without foreign aid. 

Among the economic difficulties faced by the Soviet 
Government is the regulation of internal prices so as to 
make the peasants, upon whom the whole economic system 
rests, receive a sufficient return in manufactured goods for 
their surplus grain. 

Property rights remain precariously defined. The chief 
guarantee offered by the Soviet Government to foreigners 
is that it cannot afford to expropriate titles to new con- 
cessions for fear of losing the credit standing it has suc- 
ceeded in acquiring since 1921. The same, however, does 
not necessarily apply to nationals who are subject to 
onerous restrictions and sudden changes of Soviet policy. 

The future economic development of Russia is closely 
allied to the solution of the complications arising out of 
Soviet foreign relations and the present party controversy. 
An unknown factor of great importance in the Russian 
situation is the effect upon Soviet policy of the Anglo- 
Russian break, the continued friction with France and the 
failure to open relations with the United States. The con- 
tinued isolation of Russia and the fear of foreign invasion 
professed by Soviet leaders exercises a constant unfavorable 
- influence upon the normal development of her internal 
life. The other unknown factor is the final solution of the 
controversy between the more moderate elements in 
power headed by Stalin and the more revolutionary ele- 
ments in the Opposition for which the exiled Trotsky is 
chief spokesman. 
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PoLiTIcAL IssuEs IN PRESENT-Day Russia 


Following the death of Lenin in 1924, the question as to 
who would assume the leadership of the Communist party 
produced a division in the party ranks which has been 
widening ever since. At first a triumvirate of Stalin, 
Kameneff and Zinovieff was set up, which lasted until both 
Kameneff and Zinovieff were dropped in 1925, leaving 
Stalin as the undisputed head of the party. 

The center of the political rivalry within the ranks of 
the party is now between Stalin and the Trotsky-Zinovieff- 
Kameneff alliance, known as the Opposition. Other 
groups, headed by Mme. Krupskaya, widow of Lenin, and 
Tomsky, have joined the Opposition but, in spite of keen 
discussion lasting over three years, the split in the party 
has not developed as yet into an open rift which might 
threaten the party’s domination of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

The basic fact, which made a split within the party 
inevitable, was that no single individual possessed the qual- 
ities to replace Lenin and gain absolute sway over all the 
members of the Communist party. This fact was univer- 
sally recognized. The doctrines preached by Lenin have 
become the political catechism of both groups within the 
Communist party. Neither Stalin nor Trotsky dare openly 
admit that their policies are not in perfect agreement with 
the teachings of the dead leader. The following quotation 
from a speech delivered by Premier Rykoff indicates the 
importance attached by Communists to Lenin’s teachings. 
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‘Following the death of Lenin, the party congress has been 
given the decisive réle in the matter of interpreting Len- 
inism in the question of applying the teachings of Lenin 
to the new conditions of the working class and the needs 
of the country. In these matters the party congress is the 
final arbiter.” 

The Opposition’s chief criticism of Stalin’s policy is that 
it is allowing the Soviet Union to drift gradually back to 
capitalism. The Opposition objects profoundly to any 
further extensions of the New Economic Policy initiated 
in 1921. It refuses to give up hope of provoking a world 
revolution and is suspicious of every move on the part 
of the government to improve its relations with the prop- 
ertied peasantry. The stand taken by the Stalin govern- 
ment that Capitalist society outside of Russia is not likely 
to be overthrown in the immediate future, that relations 
with the Russian peasantry must be improved because of 
the adverse economic pressure it exercises upon the whole 
economic structure of the state and that the best means 
by which the petty bourgeoisie of shopkeepers and middle- 
men can be permanently excluded from Soviet society is 
by securing the help of foreign capital—is treason to the 
revolution in the eyes of the Opposition leaders. 

The struggle between the two groups became more in- 
tense prior to the party congress of October 1926. On 
October 18, the sudden capitulation of the Trotsky-Zino- 
vieff faction was announced. The Opposition agreed to 
abandon all expression of criticism against the Stalin gov- 
ernment, but retained its private views. A split in the 
party was patched up as far as the party congress was 
concerned, but in the summer of 1927 the Opposition 
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launched a new campaign of criticism of the government’s 
foreign and domestic policy. Stalin and his associates 
struck back with ruthless vigor. Before the end of 1927 
Trotsky, Zinovieff, and several other leaders of the Oppo- 
sition were finally expelled not only from all positions of 
responsibility in the Communist party but from the party 
itself. Despite their prominence and pioneer réles which 
they had followed in the critical first years of the 
revolution, these Oppositionists were then exiled from 
Moscow into different remote sections of the Soviet 
Union. In January, 1929, Trotsky was banished to 
Turkey. 

~This crushing defeat of the Oppositionists, who should 
be considered as the Fundamentalists, or the 100 per cent 
Communists, was commonly interpreted abroad as a vic- 
tory for moderation in Communist domestic and foreign 
policies. Many observers optimistically predicted that 
henceforth the drift in Russia would be steadily towards 
conservatism. But these expectations have not been real- 
ized. Trotsky had no sooner been exiled than Stalin 
adopted in part some of his major policies. Perhaps this is 
but a temporary swing towards the Left. It is, none the 
less, extremely significant. 

Communism, or at any rate Communist control, has, 
as far as one can see to-day in Russia, come to stay, per- 
haps for many decades. It cannot be endangered by the 
emigrés from Paris or New York or London. It cannot 
be endangered by the old régime groups in Russia. The 
peasants; so long as they have their land and are reason- 
ably satisfied with the return for their crops, have no in- 
centive to support any change, particularly since they fear 
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it would bring back the landlord. The workers, though not 
so well off economically, perhaps, as we are frequently 
told, have gained many imponderable advantages and are 
the backbone of the present régime. 

If Communism is destroyed, it will be destroyed, many 
students believe, by forces not outside but within itself— 
by the weaknesses of bureaucracy and of-autocracy, by 
the temptations that come from success, by such practices 
as differential wages, by the gradual diminution of reli- 
gious zeal. But the day of such weakness is not yet. The 
Communists are still masters in their own house. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


A BRIEF characterization of Soviet foreign policy is an 
essential preface to a review of Russia’s relations with the 
rest of the world. A key to the apparent contradictions in 
policy which have marked the conduct of Russia’s foreign 
relations since 1917 is found in the sharp difference be- 
tween the dictates of nationalism, on the one hand, and 
the object of world revolution on the other. The co- 
existence of these two motivating forces throughout the 
past ten years makes it difficult to analyze Soviet foreign 
policy in any given geographical region. In point of time, 
however, the policy pursued by the Soviet Government 
may be divided into two main periods, the first marked 
by the dominance of the principle of world revolution, the 
second by occasional nationalist manifestations. While na- 
tionalist policies have in recent years appeared at times 
to be guiding Soviet foreign policy, nevertheless the revo- 
lutionary objectives of the Government have continued 
to find expression in foreign propaganda, frequently in- 
jurious to Russia’s national interests. 

During the first period, from 1918 to 1920, the triumph 
of world revolution was the primary objective of Soviet 
policy. The Third International was created almost at the 
outset for the purpose of extending the dictatorship of 
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the proletariat to foreign countries and was heavily subsi- - 
dized by the Soviet Government in spite of the poverty 
of the treasury and the pressing economic needs of the 
country. It supported, if it did not actually direct, the 
Hungarian revolution of March 1919, and it exerted 
every effort to bring about a Bolshevist revolution in Ger- 
many during the chaotic period of 1918-19. With less 
hope of success it cooperated with Communist groups in 
England, France and the United States. Revolutionary 
propaganda, begun in the West, was extended to the East, 
where it was carried on with varying success in the Dutch 
East Indies and China. 

But, in spite of its renunciation of imperialism and 
Russian nationalism, the Soviet Government has not been 
able to avoid completely the implications of Russia’s geo- 
graphical position and her economic needs. Beginning in 
1920, when the Government appealed to all parties to assist 
it in expelling the Polish armies from southern Russia, 
nationalist interests have held a place in the foreign poli- 
cies of the Soviet Government. The refusal of Moscow to 
recognize the annexation of Bessarabia by Rumania, the 
retention of the Caucasian States—Azerbeijan, Armenia 
and Georgia—within the Soviet Union by force of arms 
during 1920-21, and the extension of the Soviet protec- 
torate over Mongolia, are manifestations of a policy closely 
akin to that pursued by Russia prior to the revolution. 

The attitude of the Soviet Government toward political 
developments in the Far East during the past few years 
has revealed the continued conflict between these two 
principles. The aid given to the nationalist movements in 
Turkey, Persia and China has been accepted by some ob- 
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servers as a clear manifestation of the reappearance of 
traditional Russian policy. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that in contrast to the Asiatic policy of Imperial 
Russia, designed to weaken her neighbors and subject them 
to economic exploitation, the policy of Soviet Russia has 
been directed toward strengthening the forces of na- 
tionalism and undermining foreign economic imperialism. 
In supporting the nationalist parties in Turkey and Persia, 
the Soviet Government hoped not only to convert them to 
Communism but to hasten the downfall of foreign capi- 
talism. While both Turkey and Persia willingly accepted 
Bolshevist aid, when they were struggling to establish na- 
tionalist governments, they quickly rejected Communism 
once they were victorious. More recently, Soviet policy in 
China has received a similar setback. In April 1927, the 
moderate wing of the Nationalist Party, led by General 
Chiang Kai-shek, split with the radical faction which had 
been directed by Soviet agents. Within the next three 
months Russian influence was being denounced as inimical 
to the best interests of the Chinese nationalist move- 
ment. 

At the same time that the Soviet Government was pur- 
suing its revolutionary policy in China, the necessities of 
national security and economic expansion were compelling 
it to conclude treaties of neutrality or commerce with 
Turkey, Germany, Italy, Sweden, Norway, Greece, 
Afghanistan, Lithuania and Latvia. The political and eco- 
nomic motives which impelled the Soviet Government 
to negotiate these treaties are in sharp contrast to the mo- 
tives inspiring the policy of world revolution. The action 
of Great Britain in breaking off diplomatic relations with 
és 
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Russia has confronted the Soviet Government with the 
question of deciding between these two policies. 

The history of relations between the Soviet Government 
and the powers may be divided for convenience into three 
main periods: 


1. The period of complete rupture of relations follow- 
ing the Bolshevist revolution, accompanied by the inter- 
vention of a number of foreign powers in an attempt to 
hasten the overthrow of the Soviet Government. This 
period extended roughly from 1918 to 1920. 

2. The period following the collapse of the anti-Bolshe- 
vist forces. During 1920-21, the neighbors of Russia—the 
Baltic states, Poland, Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan— 
entered into diplomatic relations, while a number of larger 
powers, including Great Britain, Germany and Italy, ac- 
corded de facto recognition to the Soviet Government and 
entered into trade relations with Russia. 

3. The period beginning in 1924, when de jure recogni- 
tion was extended to the Soviet Government by almost all 
countries except the United States. This apparent im- 
provement of relations between Russia and the outside 
world was interrupted, in May 1927, by the Anglo-Rus- 
sian break. 


Russia’s GRADUAL RESUMPTION OF INTERCOURSE 
Wiru Europe 


Following the Bolshevist revolution of November 1917, 
the newly established Soviet Government found itself al- 
most completely isolated from the outside world. The 
negotiation of a separate peace with Germany at Brest- 
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Litovsk in March 1918, the nationalization of private 
property, the repudiation of foreign debts and the in- 
auguration of a world revolutionary movement were fol- 
lowed by the withdrawal of the diplomatic representatives 
of all the powers. Few foreign powers at the time believed 
that the new régime would last, and the subsequent period 
was characterized by efforts on the part of the powers to 
hasten the collapse of the Moscow government, which they 
believed imminent, and by Bolshevist efforts to bring about 
a world revolution. 

Foreign intervention was first organized, following the 
conclusion of the separate peace between Russia and Ger- 
many, in order to prevent the latter from securing impor- 
tant supplies of war materials at Archangel and Vladi- 
vostock. But the primary object of intervention was soon 
lost sight of in the confusion brought about by the civil 
war between the White armies and the Moscow Govern- 
ment. The subsequent course of events is too well known 
to need repetition. Allied troops entered into close relations 
with the counter-revolutionary forces in Siberia, Cau- 
casus, southern Russia, the Baltic region and Archangel. 
By order of the Allied Supreme Council Russia was block- 
aded and practically all trade with the outside world cut 
off. This chaotic state of affairs continued until the defeat 
of the White armies in 1920. | 

The first countries to enter into diplomatic and eco- 
nomic relations with the Soviet Government were Russia’s 
immediate neighbors. In 1920, Esthonia, Lithuania, Latvia | 
and Finland concluded treaties giving the Soviet Govern-/ 
ment de jure recognition and defining their own frontiers. 
In the following year, Persia, Afghanistan, Turkey and 
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Outer Mongolia entered into treaty relations with the 
Soviet Government. Hostilities with Poland, however, con- 
tinued through another year. In 1920, Marshal Pilsudski 
demanded that the eastern boundary of Poland correspond 
with the historic frontier of 1772 and in April 1920, he 
started an offensive in the south which led to the occupa- 
tion of Kiev. The Soviet Government rallied its forces, 
and the Polish armies were defeated and forced to retreat 
to Warsaw. The capital was finally saved only through the 
timely assistance of France. By 1921, both sides were ex- 
hausted and peace was signed at Riga in April. 

Great Britain was the first Allied power to enter into 
relations with the Soviet Government. The unpopularity 
of the policy of intervention increased rapidly with the 
failure of the military expeditions, and the British Labor 
Party, which made rapid gains after the armistice, organ- 
ized a vigorous opposition against continued hostilities. 
Although foreign troops were still maintained in Russia, 
the war-weariness of Europe, following the cessation of 
hostilities on the western front, made active military oper- 
ations against the Soviet Government almost impossible. 
In a public address delivered on February 10, 1920, Prime 
Minister Lloyd George admitted the failure of intervention 
and urged resumption of trade relations with Russia. He 
asserted that foreign commerce would act as a sobering 
influence upon the extremist doctrines promulgated by 
the Soviet Government and would prove of inesti- 
mable value in the rehabilitation of British trade and 
industry. 

The Soviet Government was itself sorely in need of 
peace. The cost of its two-year struggle to repel the attacks 
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of its enemies and to establish the Communist system re- 
sulted in the collapse of both production and trade. In 
1920, the country was on the verge of a serious famine. 
The mass of the people were exhausted by war, revolution, 
terror and hunger. Recognizing the disastrous results pro- 
duced by isolation, the Soviet Government finally made 
an effort in 1920-21 to re-establish relations with foreign 
countries and to engage in foreign trade. 

In March 1921, a Trade Agreement was signed with 
Great Britain, by which Russian shipping received the 
right to navigate the seas and engage in trade in the British 
Empire. One condition contained in the treaty, however, 
led to complications which lasted through the following 
years, and ultimately contributed to the break in Anglo- 
Russian diplomatic relations in May 1927. This provided 
that each party refrain from hostile action or propaganda 
against the other. 

The example of Great Britain in re-establishing trade 
relations with Russia was followed by Germany and Italy 
who, in the course of 1921, concluded similar treaties with 
the Soviet Government. But overtures for recognition 
made to the United States by the Soviet Government in 
1920-21 failed to meet with success. Secretary of State 
Colby declined to consider recognition of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and declared on August 10, 1920, that “‘the ex- 
isting régime in Russia is based upon negation of every 
principle of honor and good faith and every usage and 
convention underlying the whole structure of interna- 
tional law; the negation, in short, of every principle upon 
which it is possible to base harmonious and trustful rela- 
tions, whether of nations or of individuals.” 
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THE GENOA CONFERENCE 


One of the greatest barriers to the re-establishment of 
commercial and diplomatic relations with the outside 
world was the repudiation of foreign debts by the Soviet | 
Government in 1918. The total foreign indebtedness of 
Russia, exceeding eight billion dollars, was in default and, 
until the promulgation of the New Economic Policy by 
Lenin in 1921, no action had been taken to settle the claims 
of foreign governments and private persons who had sus- 
tained losses in Russia. In October of the latter year, how- 
ever, an offer was made by M. Chicherin, the Soviet For- 
eign Minister, to recognize the debts on the condition that 
immediate credit facilities be extended to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to enable it to make the first instalments on the 
debts, and to undertake economic reconstruction. 

The Genoa Conference of 1922, brought about princi- 
pally through the efforts of Prime Minister Lloyd George 
for the purpose of discussing claims and counter-claims 
arising from the debt controversy, failed to reach an agree- 
ment. The Conference was attended by all of Russia’s 
creditors with the exception of the United States. The 
creditors demanded that the Soviet Government recognize 
all public debts and obligations, that they compensate all 
foreigners for loss or damage caused to their property and 
that the Soviet Government establish a juridical system 
which would sanction and enforce commercial and other 
contracts with impartiality. In its counter-proposal the 
Russian delegation refused to recognize its foreign debts, 
public or private, without first obtaining assurance of 
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credits and a moratorium on payments. Negotiations were 
later continued at The Hague, but without success. 

Meanwhile the conduct of negotiations at Genoa had 
convinced both the German and the Russian Governments 
that they had little to gain from the Conference, and 
finding themselves excluded from the councils of the other 
powers, they secretly reached an understanding which 
was embodied in the Treaty of Rapallo, signed in April, 
1922. The conclusion of this secret agreement in the midst 
of the Genoa negotiations came as a distinct shock to the 
Allies, who saw in the new alignment a threat to the se- 
curity of Europe. 

The reasons which brought Russia and Germany to- 
gether at Genoa may be clarified by a brief review of rela- 
tions between the two countries since 1918. The close eco- 
nomic and political ties which had formerly bound Ger- 
many and Russia were broken by the World War. Imme- 
diately following the separate peace at Brest-Litovsk in 
March, 1918, the German Government endeavored to re- 
establish its economic interests in Russia, but the German 
plans for extending economic control were cut short by 
the armistice and by the refusal of the Allies to recognize 
the terms of the treaties concluded between the German 
Government and Soviet Russia. 

The economic and moral depression in Germany, which 
followed the Paris settlement, was exploited by the Third 
International and the Soviet Government in an effort to 
advance the policy of world revolution. Assistance was 
given to the German Communist movement, which had 
gained in strength following the collapse of the German 
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armies on the western front, and, until the murder of Rosa 
Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht deprived the German 
Communists of their leaders in January 1919, it appeared 
as though Russian propaganda might be successful. 

Despite the close relations between the Third Interna- 
tional and the German Communist movement, a treaty 
re-establishing relations between the two countries was 
signed as early as 1921. The Rapallo Treaty further ex- 
pressed the needs felt by the two powers for closer eco- 
nomic and political collaboration. Both were on unfriendly 
terms with the Allies and both were outside the concert 
of Europe. The treaty provided for de jure recognition of 
the Soviet Government and the renunciation by each gov- 
ernment of war claims and pre-war indebtedness. Should 
Russia eventually indemnify the other governments, how- 
ever, Germany was to receive similar treatment. 

The contradictory character of Soviet foreign policy is 
illustrated by events which followed rapidly upon conclu- 
sion of the Rapallo treaty. The intervention of France in 
the Ruhr in 1923 and the consequent disorders which took 
place were accepted by the Third International as a signal 
to renew its efforts to bring about a revolution in Ger- 
many. M. Karl Radek, who had taken part in the earlier 
revolutionary movement in Germany, was dispatched to 
Germany to assist the Communist party in gaining control 
of the government. In the autumn of 1923 it appeared 
that Bavaria, on the one hand, and Saxony and Thuringia 
on the other, might be carried away respectively by Fas- 
cist and Communist movements. The failure of M. Radek 
to act quickly and the action of President Ebert in pro- 
claiming martial law throughout the Reich on September 
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27, 1923, however, prevented the success of the Commun- 
ist drive. 

For almost two years after the Genoa Conference, no 
foreign power attempted to enter into closer relations with 
the Soviet Government. The United States continued its 
policy of refusing to recognize the Soviet régime. Sec- 
retary Hughes, in July 1923, declared that the Soviet 
Government could not be recognized until the United 
States received “convincing evidence of the desire of the 
Russian authorities to observe the fundamental conditions 
of international intercourse and the abandonment by them 
of the persistent attempt to subvert the institutions of 
democracy as maintained in this country and others.” 
France likewise withheld recognition of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 


Russia, GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


During this period Anglo-Russian relations based on the 
Trade Agreement of 1921 were disturbed by a series of 
incidents which in May 1923 threatened to lead to a break 
when Lord Curzon, British Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
delivered an ultimatum to the Soviet Government. The 
crisis passed on June 4, however, when the Soviet Govern- 
ment repeated its undertaking not to conduct anti-British 
propaganda, promised compensation with regard to claims 
arising out of the execution and imprisonment of British 
subjects in Russia and withdrew two of its notes which 
had been characterized by Lord Curzon as “studied af- 
fronts.” 

But the gradual stabilization of Europe, the growing 
importance of foreign trade, and the political victories of 
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the Labor Party in Great Britain and the Socialist Party 
in France, opened the way to a new period in Russian 
foreign relations in 1924. 

Within less than three weeks after the Labor Govern- 
ment came into power in Great Britain, Prime Minister 
MacDonald accorded de jure recognition to the Soviet 
Government (February 1, 1924). Recognition was 
granted without any conditions and discussion of the vex- 
atious question of debts and claims was postponed for 
future adjustment. Italy, who had been negotiating with 
Russia for several months, quickly followed the lead of 
Great Britain in giving the Soviet Government de jure 
recognition on February 7. Similar action followed on the 
part of Norway (February 15), Austria (February 25), 
Sweden (March 15), Hedjaz (March 30), China (May 
31), Denmark (June 18), Mexico (August 4), and 
France (October 28, 1924). 

With Great Britain and Russia both anxious to improve 
commercial relations, a conference was called in London 
in April 1924, for the purpose of drawing up a full com- 
mercial treaty and reaching a settlement of financial claims 
arising out of the repudiation of debts and the confiscation 
of property. The conference ran into difficulties on the 
questions of debts and claims. The treaty, which was 
finally signed by the Labor Government in August 1924, 
actually left unsettled all of the financial questions. It 
merely stipulated that as soon as possible the terms of 
payment of Russia’s pre-revolutionary debts and the pri- 
vate claims of British and Russian subjects would be settled 
by mutual agreement. The defeat of the Labor Govern- 
ment in November and the publication of the famous 
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Zinovieft letter, which purported to prove the existence of 
close relations between members of the Labor Party and 
the Third International, combined to prevent the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty. 

Prime Minister Baldwin, upon assuming office, refused 
to submit for ratification by Parliament the 1924 treaty 
signed by his predecessor and retained only the Trade 
Agreement of 1921 as the basis of Anglo-Russian rela- 
tions. 

While commercial relations between Germany and 
Russia had improved steadily since Rapallo, a serious 
breach between the two countries was threatened in 1924 
by an incident which occurred at the offices of the Soviet 
Trade Delegation in Berlin—an incident closely anala- 
gous to the famous Arcos raid in London. As a result of the 
political activity of the members of the Trade Delegation, 
the German police, on March 3, raided the building and 
submitted it to a careful search. M. Krestinsky, Soviet 
Ambassador, protested to Herr Stresemann against the 
action of the police, declaring it to be a violation of the 
extraterritorial rights of the Trade Delegation as well as 
of diplomatic usage. An active diplomatic correspondence 
ensued, in the course of which the Russian Trade Delega- 
tion in Berlin and the branch offices at Leipzig and Ham- 
burg closed their doors. Russian participation in the Leip- 
zig Fur Auction and the Cologne Fair were cancelled as a 
sign of protest. The serious losses to both sides from the 
embargo on trade soon produced more conciliatory ges- 
tures, however, and on July 29, after two months of nego- 
tiations, a protocol was signed, covering the adjustment 
of the controversy. Germany agreed to declare the meas- 
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ures taken by the Berlin police to be an arbitrary action 
and offered compensation for material damages done, 
while the Soviet Government reaffirmed its promise to 
take no part in the internal political life of Germany. 
The negotiation of a commercial treaty in October 1925, 
was followed by improved relations. 

The conclusion of the Locarno agreements, bringing 
Germany into the political orbit of the western powers 
late in 1925, aroused considerable anxiety on the part of 
the Soviet Government, which viewed the settlement as 
a concerted move toward Russia’s isolation. M. Chicherin, 
on December 21, 1925, expressed the apprehension of Mos- 
cow in the following words: “The agreement gives the 
British Government an opportunity to exert powerful 
pressure upon Germany, as a result of which Germany 
may be forced against her own will to change her attitude 
toward the Soviet Government.” One of the conditions of 
the Locarno treaties was the admission of Germany to the 
League of Nations. The unforeseen difficulties which arose 
at the March meeting of the League Council and Assembly 
necessitated postponement of Germany’s admission until 
September 11, 1926. 

Meanwhile, without warning, on April 26, 1926, Ger- 
many concluded a treaty of neutrality with Russia. Not 
only does this treaty provide that the two countries “will 
remain in friendly touch with one another” to ensure 
mutual understanding on all questions of political or eco- 
nomic importance, but also that each will remain neutral 
in case the other is the victim of unprovoked attack. The 
terms also provide that “should . . . a coalition be formed 
between third parties for the purpose of imposing upon 
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one of the contracting parties an economic or financial 
boycott, the other contracting party undertakes not to 
adhere to such coalition.” Furthermore, in an appended 
letter, Dr. Stresemann declared that should any move 
directed solely against the U.S.S.R. take shape within the 
League of Nations, Germany would oppose it. 

The question as to whether the Russo-German treaty 
conflicts with Articles 16 and 17 of the League Covenant, 
by which a power may be called upon to join in a boycott 
against an offending nation, has never been fully discussed 
by the League Assembly. The treaty of neutrality remains 
an undertaking by which Germany will maintain a 
friendly attitude with respect to Russia in the face of any 
coalition having as its purpose intervention or economic 
boycott of the U.S.S.R. 

While Russo-German relations showed renewed im- 
provement, following the raid of the Soviet Trade Dele- 
gation in Berlin, the persistence of Communist propa- 
ganda in Great Britain led to increasing friction between 
the Conservative Government and Moscow. Two inci- 
dents during 1925 and 1926 sharpened the latent antag- 
onism between the two countries. In October 1925, the 
arrest of British Communist leaders in London led to the 
publication of evidence revealing a close relationship be- 
tween the Communist Party of Great Britain and the 
Third International, and the receipt of funds by the party 
from Moscow. Although the influence of the Communist 
Party in British politics was small, the disclosures aroused 
the resentment of the Tory cabinet. The later announce- 
ment that subsidies were being received from Russia by 


the Federation of Miners in May and June 1924, during 
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the coal strike, served to intensify the antagonism of the 
British Government. 

The seriousness of the crisis brought about by the gen- 
eral strike which continued after the settlement of the 
strike itself, made the support granted by Russian labor 
unions to the British strikers an issue of the first magni- 
tude. In the parliamentary debates of June 10, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain declared that he had warned the Soviet 
Chargé d’Affaires that anti-British propaganda was one of 
the main obstacles to any improvement in Anglo-Russian 
relations, and he was not disposed to enter into new nego- 
tiations as long as it continued. He declared that he had ’ 
protested to the Soviet Government against special au- 
thorization for the transfer to England of funds amount- 
ing to approximately £380,000, destined for the support 
of the British strikers. Perhaps it was this incident that / 
went farthest in preparing the ground for the diplomatic” 
break which occurred in May, 1927. 

Meanwhile, Russia had become firmly convinced that 
the policies of the western powers and particularly of 
Great Britain were being directed toward “encirclement” 
of the Soviet Union. Following Locarno, every political 
incident that occurred in Europe was taken to indicate a 
step toward the fulfilment of this policy. “The object of 
British diplomacy both in preparing Locarno and during 
the Locarno Conference,” declared Izvestia, official organ 
of the Soviet Central Executive Committee, “was the 
strategic surrounding of the U.S.S.R., which was to be 
carried out through the severance of relations between 
Germany and Russia through the absorption of Germany 
within the orbit of British diplomacy.” 
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The coup d’état of Marshal Pilsudski on May 12, 1926, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s understanding with Premier 
Mussolini at Leghorn, September 30, 1926, and the Fascist 
coup in Lithuania, December 17, 1926, were each accepted 
as fresh evidence of the designs of the powers. The fears 
of the Soviet Government were reflected in its effort to 
strengthen an existing understanding with Turkey at the 
meeting between the Foreign Ministers of the two coun- 
tries at Odessa in November 1926. The Turkish Ambas- 
sador at Berlin announced that his country would “on no 
account join in the ring of hostility with which England 
tries to surround the U.S.S.R. We realize perfectly,” he 
added, ‘that every blow dealt the U.S.S.R. will have a most 
painful repercussion in Turkey.” Still more significant 
than the attempt to strengthen her friendship with Tur- 
key were Russia’s careful and, for a time, successful efforts 
to cultivate Communism and pro-Russian sentiment in 
China. The Russian policy of stimulating Asiatic nation- 
alism for the purpose of directing it ultimately against 
“imperialist powers” had had greater success in Persia than 
in Afghanistan or Turkey, and Russia’s diplomatic suc- 
cesses in Persia were a source of extreme irritation to Great 
Britain. But far more alarming to the lattér country were 
the signal successes which Communism momentarily 
achieved in China under the guidance of such Soviet emis- 
saries as M. Karakhan and M. Borodin. 


GrRowING ANGLO-RussIAN ANTAGONISM 


The tension between Russia and Great Britain was sud- 
denly brought to a head when Sir Austen Chamberlain on 
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February 23, 1927, dispatched a note of warning to the 
Soviet Government, complaining against the continuation 
of propaganda and violation of the Trade Agreement of 
1921. “The continuation of such acts as here complained 
of,” he declared, “must sooner or later render inevitable 
an abrogation of the Trade Agreement . . . and even the 
severance of ordinary diplomatic relations.” The British 
Foreign Secretary cited at considerable length alleged hos- 
tile utterances against the British Government on the part 
of Soviet officials which had appeared in the Russian press 
and in interviews granted to foreign correspondents. 
“The reply of the Soviet Government, dated February 
(26, 1927, demanded that the British Government present 
concrete cases in support of the accusations made by Sir 
_ Austen Chamberlain. The note read in part: “Sir Austen 
Chamberlain . . . brings forward not one case of contra- 
vention by the Soviet Government of that agreement,—e. 
not one case of ‘the sowing of discontent or fomenting of 
disturbance in any part of the British Empire.’ ” The note 
concluded by declaring that the British Government 
would be held responsible for any cessation of Anglo- 
Soviet relations. 

“Die-hard” Conservative opinion in Great Britain was 
not entirely satisfied with what it termed the excessive 
moderation of the Chamberlain note. On the other hand, 
the Liberal and Labor Parties were not as hostile as might 
have been expected. The principal idea of the note—the 
idea that Soviet interference with Britain’s domestic af- 
fairs was inadmissible, was supported by both Mr. Mac- 
Donald and Mr. Lloyd George. Despite the tension cre- 
ated by the exchange of notes, a crisis was avoided for the 
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time being and Sir Austen Chamberlain, in the course of 
a debate in Parliament, declared that he would oppose 
a sudden breach with Russia in view of the unfortunate 
effects it would have in Europe. 

In April 1927, the Soviet Government suddenly de- 
cided to send a delegation to the International Economic 
Conference at Geneva. M. Ossinski, chief Russian repre- 
sentative, urged a cessation of all forms of political and 
economic boycott against Soviet Russia, the establishment 
of relations based upon the recognition of the inevitable 
co-existence of the Communist and capitalist systems, and 
the granting of credits to Russia in exchange for conces- 
sions. While the Geneva Conference was still in session, a 
sensational raid on the Russian Trade Delegation’s head- 
quarters in London took place on May 12, 1927. This 
was followed a week later by a rupture of diplomatic 
and commercial relations between Great Britain and 
Russia. 

The reason given by the British Government for the 
raid of the Soviet Trade Delegation and Arcos, Ltd., the 
principal Russian trading agency in Great Britain, was the 
disappearance of a secret document from the British War 
Office. While the missing document was not found in the 
course of the raid, the British Prime Minister reported that 
abundant proof was discovered both of military espionage 
and of subversive Russian activities throughout the British 
Empire. Wis 

In the light of the new evidence disclosed during the 
search of Soviet House, Prime Minister Baldwin demanded 
the severance of diplomatic relations with Russia. He was 
supported in the House of Commons on May 24. Sir Aus- 
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ten Chamberlain formally notified the Soviet Government 
of the termination of the Trade Agreement. 

But the Soviet Government did not wait for the break- 
ing off of diplomatic relations to protest against the raid 
on Soviet House. The protest was based on the argument 
that the act was a flagrant violation of the diplomatic im- 
munity accorded to the official trade agent of the U.S.S.R. 
in Great Britain by the Trade Agreement of 1921. 

Prime Minister Baldwin in his statement on the Arcos 
raid made in the House of Commons on May 24 did not 
specifically mention the question of immunity. In the 
course of his address, however, he stated: 


“No effective differentiation of rooms or duties was 
observed as between the members of the Trade Delega- 
tion and the employees of Arcos, and both these organi- 
zations have been involved in anti-British espionage and 
propaganda. 

“The Soviet Government cannot escape responsibility 
for the actions of the Trade Delegation and the abuse 
of the facilities afforded it.” 


The British Government thus justified its action on the 
ground that the Soviet Government was using Soviet 
House in London as the center of an extensive propaganda 
campaign in direct violation of the condition on which 
the Trade Agreement of 1921 was based. 

The Anglo-Russian break was not followed by similar 
action on the part of other states having relations with 
the Soviet Government. M. Briand declared to M. Chi- 
cherin, on May 24, that France was not tied to England’s 
policy toward Russia, but that she would take firm meas- 
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ures against any continuance of foreign propaganda by 
the Soviet Government. The attitude of Germany to the 
Anglo-Russian break was that of strict official neutrality. 

While the Soviet Government has openly expressed fear 
that the diplomatic break is a prelude to British interven- 
tion, and has again accused Sir Austen Chamberlain of 
attempting to form a united front against Russia, there is 
little evidence to support the view that the controversy 
will lead to open hostilities. 

At the same time, during the June session of the League 
Council, Sir Austen Chamberlain was reported to have 
asked Germany and the powers to join in a note to Moscow 
protesting against Communist propaganda. This proposal, 
however, was not accepted. The development of a critical 
diplomatic situation between Russia and Poland following 
the assassination of the Soviet Ambassador in Warsaw, led 
to a discussion at Geneva of Germany’s attitude in the 
event of a Polish-Russian war. The British Foreign Min- 
ister inquired of Dr. Stresemann whether Germany 
would permit the transfer of troops to Poland through the 
Reich. This question, which affects Germany’s obligations 
as a member of the League and her neutrality agreement 
with Russia, was not answered at the time, and the sub- 
sequent adjustment of Polish-Russian differences made it 
unnecessary for the German Government to commit itself. 
Throughout the discussions following the Anglo-Russian 
break, Germany showed a clear desire to avoid committing 
itself either to Great Britain or to Russia. 

While Soviet propaganda has been one of the chief 
factors disturbing the relations of England and Russia, 
the debt question has been uppermost in preventing cor- 
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dial relations between Russia_and France. M. Herriot, 
when he became Prime Minister in 1924, not only followed 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s example in recognizing Russia, 
but also entered into negotiations for a settlement of the 
Russian debts. These negotiations dragged on until Feb- 
ruary 1926, when delegates of France and Russia met in 
Paris to conclude an agreement. The French suggested a 
settlement involving the annual payment by Russia of 
125,000,000 gold francs, which would include a reason- 
able interest charge on about one-third of the debts which 
Russia owed. France was willing not to insist explicitly 
upon the formal recognition by the Soviet Government of 
the Tsar’s debt. The Russian Government declined to 
accept these proposals, but offered instead to pay an an- 
nuity of 40 million gold francs during 62 years on condi- 
tion of receiving a loan from France. 

The situation was already delicate because during the 
course of these negotiations, Ambassador Rakovsky had 
signed a Manifesto of the Third International, calling upon 
the workers to revolt against capitalist governments. 
While the Soviet Government disavowed this act, the sub- 
sequent action of Ambassador Rakovsky in publishing 
false news relative to the debt negotiations led the French 
Government, on September 30, 1927, to request his recall. 
In a note the French Government declared that the signa- 
ture of this manifesto “constituted a flagrant violation of 
the duty of non-interference” accepted by the Soviet 
Government upon its recognition by France. M. Rakovsky 
was withdrawn and a new ambassador was appointed, 
Despite this incident, diplomatic relations between Russia 
and France are still maintained. 
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In the south, meanwhile, Russia was involved in a dis- 
pute with Rumania over the possession of the fertile Black 
Sea province of Bessarabia. Between 1812 and 1918 Bes- 
sarabia had formed part of the Russian Empire. But all 
through this period Rumania had had designs upon the 
region because of the large number of its Rumanian inhabi- 
tants. The Great War brought Rumania the expansion 
she desired. When she entered the war on the side of the 
Allies she was defeated at first and overrun by the Central 
Powers. She had to relinquish part of her territory in the 
south and west, but because of Russia’s collapse was able to 
occupy Bessarabia instead in 1918, with the consent of the 
Central Powers. In January of that year Rumania signed 
an agreement with an ephemeral Bessarabian Republic, 
promising to withdraw her troops within two months. 
But her control was not so soon to be terminated, for the 
situation was altered, in Rumania’s eyes, when the local 
Diet voted for the union of Bessarabia with Rumania on 
condition that the former be given local self-government. 
In a treaty of October, 1920, the principal Allied powers 
solemnly recognized Rumania’s annexation of Bessarabia, 
despite the fact that Russia, although legally still the owner 
of Bessarabia, was not a party to the agreement. It was 
an extraordinary procedure, made possible only by the 
Allied hatred of Bolshevism. Conscience-stricken per- 
haps, the powers hesitated to ratify this treaty for several 
years. 

Russia entered strenuous protests and continued to 
maintain a threatening attitude, while Rumania, in order 
to protect her spoils, entered in 1921 into an alliance with 
Poland, who also stood in fear of Russia. Each pledged 
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assistance to the other in case either was a victim of un- 
provoked aggression. This alliance was renewed in 1926. 
Rumania breathed somewhat easier when in 1924 France 
and England agreed to ratify the treaty of 1920, recogniz- 
ing her sovereignty over Bessarabia. France and Britain 
would not do so, however, until after Rumania had paid 
Englishmen and Frenchmen for the’ expropriation of 
their lands by the agrarian legislation. The Italian Gov- 
ernment delayed ratification until March 1927. Rumania 
received still further encouragement from an alliance 
signed with France in June 1926. At the announcement 
of this alliance the Soviet Government protested against 
the French guarantee of the “illegal and violent occupation 
of Bessarabia which it regarded as a hostile act.” Russia 
protested, moreover, against the agreement of friendship 
and arbitration signed between Italy and Rumania in 
March 1927, at which time the former ratified the Bes- 
sarabia treaty. 

Even if the contention is true that the majority of the 
people in Bessarabia have been Rumanian, the arbitrary 
annexation of this province by Rumania without the con- 
sent of Russia, to which Bessarabia belonged, was a high- 
handed proceeding. 


Russia AND THE LEAGUE oF NaTIONS 


In its search for international economic assistance, 
Soviet Russia has become more friendly toward the League 
of Nations. Russia, of course, was not invited to join the 
League at the time of its establishment, and for a time 
she refused invitations to participate in its conferences, on 
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the ground that the League was a device of the capitalist 
powers. Her hostility to Geneva was intensified by the 
murder on May 10, 1923, of M. Vorovski, the Chief Soviet 
Delegate to the Lausanne Conference, at the hands of a 
Russian emigré of Swiss descent. Switzerland tried the. 
murderer, but a sympathetic court acquitted him, and at 
the same time condemned the Soviet system of govern- 
ment. Russia took reprisals against Switzerland by estab- 
lishing a boycott against Swiss goods; Switzerland retorted 
by excluding all Russians from the country. 

In December 1925, the president of the League Coun- 
cil invited the Soviet Government to participate in the 
Preparatory Disarmament Conference, called by the 
League at Geneva for the following February. In reply, the 
Russian Government stated that while it would like to par- 
ticipate in a disarmament conference, it was amazed to 
find that such an important meeting was called at Geneva; 
it could not send any delegates to Switzerland until the 
dispute over the Vorovski murder was settled. Despite fur- 
ther negotiations, umpired by the French Government, 
no agreement could be reached and Russia failed to attend 
the meeting of the commission. 

Thereafter Russia declined to participate in any confer- 
ence at Geneva, and in order to obtain her participation, 
the League held a number of conferences outside of Swit- 
zerland. But for political and technical reasons the League 
decided that it could not follow this practice in important 
conferences. Finally, on April 15, 1927 the Swiss Govern- 
ment made apologies acceptable to Russia. Thereupon each 
of the two countries withdrew its regulations against the 
other, and Russia accepted an invitation to participate in 
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the International Economic Conference which met in 
Geneva in May 1927. 

At this Conference Russia sought to work out a modus 
vivendi between the private system of foreign trade fol- 
lowed in capitalist countries and the Russian Government 
trade monopoly. Toward the end of this Conference the 
Russian delegates presented a striking proposal: ‘‘Con- 
sidering the great importance of the full participation of 
the U.S.S.R. in world trade, the Conference recommends 
that all the states develop their relations with the U.S.S.R. 
on the basis of a peaceful co-existence of two different 
economic systems.” A sharp debate between the French 
and Russian delegates then took place. Following this the 
delegates of the United States proposed a compromise 
resolution, which was carried. It was as follows: ‘The Con- 
ference, recognizing the importance of renewal of world 
trade, refraining absolutely from infringing upon political 
questions, regards the participation of members of all the 
countries present, irrespective of differences in their eco- 
nomic systems, as a happy augury for a pacific commer- 
cial co-operation of all nations.” ! 

An even more active part was played by the Russian 
delegation in the League’s disarmament meeting in April 
1928, when the Russian Government proposed the aboli- 
tion of all armies and navies, and of conscription. M. Lit- 
vinoff, the Russian delegate, in refense of his proposals 
declared that the work of the Preparatory Commission 
had been hitherto “purely decorative” and that nothing 
had been accomplished. Count von Bernstorff of Germany 
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expressed sympathy with this point of view. The Allied 
representatives remained silent until Lord Cushendun of 
the British delegation launched a severe counter-attack. 
He charged that the Soviet Government came to Geneva, 
after seven years’ refusal to cooperate, only to revile the 
League, and that the Soviet plan was wholly impracticable, 
its chief object being to remove obstacles to the Com- 
munist revolution in bourgeois countries. 

Such is the position of Russia in Europe today. Desert- 
ing her former position of contemptuous isolation, Russia 
now wishes to participate in international conferences in 
the hope that she may on the one hand gain financial aid, 
and, on the other, expose the fallacies of the capitalist 
system through debate. 

There can be no doubt that the world, and particularly 
Europe, needs Russia for its vast economic resources and 
for its potentially vast markets for manufactured goods. 
Russia, just as vitally, needs the rest of the world. The 
major question of the next decade is this: How far will 
the force of economic needs break down those political 
obstacles between Russia and the rest of mankind which 
have heretofore prevented a genuine rapprochement which 
would be of incalculable value to all the world? 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE HAPSBURG HEIRS 


Austria Erit in Orbe Ultima—Austria will endure on 
earth forever. Thus runs the ancient prophecy foretelling 
the future of the Danubian monarchy. Suddenly, or so it 
seemed to the outside world, in October 1918, the founda- 
tions of the Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary 
crumbled, and the great structure collapsed like a house 
of cards. One of the six Great Powers of Europe had dis- 
appeared almost overnight, an event which, because of the 
tremendous changes which it wrought, has been charac- 
terized as the most important purely political occurrence 
since the fall of the Western Roman Empire in 476 A.D. 
_ The cementing force in the Dual Monarchy was actu- 

ally a reigning house—the House of Hapsburg—and hav- 
ing come to power in an age when nationality was in no 
way a political or social force, the Hapsburg policy did 
not concern itself with the racial character of its subjects. 
The final fall of the Hapsburgs was due primarily to the 
rise of nationalism. It was the centrifugal force of the 
irrepressible nationalism of Poles, Czechs, Hungarians and 
Serbs, that brought about the disruption of the Dual 
Monarchy. 

The death blow was administered to the Hapsburg Em- 
pire by President Wilson’s recognition on October 18, 
1918, of the independence of the Czechoslovaks and Jugo- 
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slavs. The German-Austrians had abandoned all thought 
of a united Austria two weeks earlier, and had sought 
refuge in the concept of self-determination on the basis 
of Wilson’s Fourteen Points and ultimately in the thought 
of union with Germany. The Emperor withdrew from the 
affairs of Austria on November 11; by November 12, 
1918, virtually every nationality in the Austrian half of 
the Dual Monarchy had proclaimed its independence. The 
Dual Monarchy had ceased to exist. 

It broke up into three separate states, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Czechoslovakia. The Peace Conference, meeting 
in Paris, decided the fate of the Central Powers. The des- 
perate condition of Austria, and in particular the grave 
shortage of food, and the resulting despair of the Austrian 
people, made the danger of Bolshevism a very serious con- 
sideration. Furthermore, frontier disputes between the dif- 
ferent Allies, between Poles and Czechs, Jugoslavs and 
Italians, Jugoslavs and Rumanians, greatly increased the 
difficulties of the Allies; for Italian, Franco-Serbian, Po- 
lish and Rumanian troops occupied large portions of the 
former Dual Monarchy. 

By the terms of the treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye, 
Austria was reduced from a state of 115,832 square miles, 
with a population of 28,819,000, toa state of 32,000 square 
miles, with a population of 6,500,000. The capital city, 
Vienna, with almost 2,000,000 inhabitants, has often been 
likened since then to a huge head on a tiny body. But at 
least the new state has no problem of minorities. 

The treaty changed the name of the newly-proclaimed 
“Republic of German-Austria” to “Austria,” and her 
boundaries were delimited by it so as to exclude some 
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3,700,000 Germans in Czechoslovakia and in the South 
Tyrol, south of the Brenner Pass in Italy, where Germans 
comprise the majority of the population. The fate of the 
Klagenfurt basin in southeastern Austria was decided by a 
plebiscite provided for in the treaty and held October 10, 
1920. In the voting, 22,025 ballots were cast for Austria 
and 15,279 for Jugoslavia, the entire area being awarded 
to Austria as a result. After considerable trouble, the prov- 
ince of West Hungary, the Burgenland as it is called, was 
ceded to Austria by Hungary. A plebiscite was held in 
the town and environs of Sopron (Oedenburg) on De- 
cember 17, 1921, at which 15,334 votes were cast for 
Hungary and 8,227 votes for Austria. The latter main- 
tained that the plebiscite was attended by many irregu- 
larities, but Sopron was awarded to Hungary, the rest of 
the province going to Austria. 

Austria, therefore, consists of nine provinces: Burgen- 
land, Carinthia, Lower Austria, Upper Austria, Salzburg, 
Styria, Tyrol, Vorarlberg and Vienna. 

The dissolution of the Empire left German-Austria to 
decide her own fate. Two courses, aside from independent 
existence, seemed open to her at that time. She might 
either endeavor to form a Danubian Confederation which 
would preserve the economic unity of the Dual Mon- 
archy or she might throw in her fate with Germany. A 
Danubian Confederation seemed impossible in view of the 
intense racial hatreds which had disrupted the Empire, 
and which had been intensified by the rampant and tri- 
umphant nationalism of newly acquired independence. 
Union with Germany, just then in the throes of the re- 
publican revolution, seemed both natural and easy to the 
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provisional Austrian Government, which was largely 
under the domination of the Social Democrats, the bitter- 
est opponents of any attempt to revive the old Empire in 
any fashion. Furthermore, the armistice signed on the basis 
of Wilson’s Fourteen Points, gave support to Austria’s 
claims for the right of self-determination and at the time 
the Austrians could see no obstacle to reunion with Ger- 
many. 

On November 12, 1918, Austria proclaimed itself not 
only a Republic, but an integral part of the German Re- 
public; a draft constitution passed the same day contained 
a paragraph stating this fact. The provisional German 
Constitution of January, 1919, also provided for the in- 
corporation of Austria with the Reich. The Treaty of 
Versailles, however, and the Treaty of St. Germain cate- 
gorically forbid the union of Austria and Germany except 
with the consent of the Council of the League of Nations 
—action which would necessitate a unanimous vote of that 
body. 

Prohibition of the Anschluss, or union, came as a severe 
blow to the Austrian Government. The foreign policy of 
the new Republic had from the outset been directed almost 
entirely toward union with Germany, and all attempts at 
reconstruction of an economic union on the basis of the 
old Austro-Hungarian Empire had been abandoned. 
Racial, political and tariff barriers surrounded Austria on 
every side and the Austrian people were firmly convinced 
that the separate economic and political existence of the 
tiny state was impossible. An Austrian delegation was sum- 
moned to Paris, and after long correspondence, the Treaty 
of St. Germain-en-Laye was signed on September 10, and 
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ratified by the Constituent Assembly on October 17, 
1919, 

The complete economic dependence of Austria on other 
countries for her food supply forced her to submit more 
or less passively to the demands of the Allied powers. 
Austria had no coal, and was woefully insufficient in food- 
stuffs to feed her own people, cut off as she was from the 
Hungarian and Transylvanian grain fields. With her rich- 
est industrial sections transferred to Czechoslovakia, she 
was without a large export industry. Politically, her geo- 
graphical position was difficult—a_ land-locked state, 
largely Alpine in character and surrounded by more or 
less hostile neighbors. 

The official ban of the Anschluss by the Peace Treaties 
gave a severe setback to the forces which were working 
for national unity and the continuance of centralized gov- 
ernment. The first year of the independent Republic cre- 
ated in the masses of the provincial people a feeling that 
the unity of the Republic was no guarantee of prosperity, 
whether political or economic. To the peasant masses, the 
only hope of bettering the situation seemed to be in end- 
ing the independent life of the Republic by the incorpora- 
tion of the various provinces in Germany. This feeling was 
further intensified by the peasants’ distrust of the Socialist 
Government and by their deep-rooted hostility to Vienna, 
the city associated in their minds with the former auto- 
cratic government of the Hapsburgs. 

Vienna has a concentrated population dependent on a 
system of banking, trade and industry originally adapted 
to the requirements, not of a small country, but of a great 
empire. The new frontiers, with their formidable eco- 
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nomic barriers, separated the city population from a large 
part of its normal food supply, and the main industries 
from their raw materials and their markets. Vienna was 
not only reduced to a humble position as the capital of a 
small country, but it was isolated within its own boun- 
daries. 

During 1920 and 1921, economic conditions became 
even more serious. The tendency of the Republic to break 
up into its component provinces was evidenced in plebis- 
cites which were held in Tyrol and Salzburg in April and 
May 1921, respectively, in which the inhabitants voted 
overwhelmingly for the incorporation of these individual 
provinces with Germany. Styria was prepared to hold a 
plebiscite in June 1921, but when Allied protests forced 
Vienna to take a firm hand, the plebiscite was not held. 

Meanwhile, Austria’s plight had been recognized by the 
outside world. The new Republic had been admitted to the 
League of Nations at the First Assembly in December 
1920, a step which bound her even more closely to the 
terms of the Peace Treaties. During 1919, 1920, and 1921 
Austria’s economic existence was sustained by means of 
public loans from France, Great Britain, Italy and the 
United States, and by credits from a number of neutral 
countries, amounting in all to more than £25,000,000 
($120,000,000). Added to these were extensive charitable 
expenditures amounting to $50,000,000. But the country 
could not live indefinitely on charity alone and its actual 
financial position was in fact worse than ever. By March 
1921, the four principal Allied Powers, recognizing that 
relief must give way to reconstruction, asked the League 
of Nations to propose a general scheme of reconstruction. 
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The negotiations necessary to putting a reconstruction 
scheme into effect were so long drawn out, however, that 
conditions continued to go from bad to worse in Austria. 
In the meantime, the Austrian Government had realized 
that the fate of the new Republic was inseparably bound 
up with that of the other Succession states of the Dual 
Monarchy. All were very poor and since their birth as in- 
dependent states, they had been waging tariff wars. 
Finally, under the leadership of Dr. Eduard Bene of 
Czechoslovakia, a non-political conference of the Suc- 
cession states was held at Portorose, from October 15 to 
November 25, 1921, which paved the way for subsequent 
economic treaties and guaranteed “their territories as 
fixed by the Treaties of Peace.” Accordingly, after the 
signature of the Treaty of Lana in December 1921, 
Czechoslovakia extended credits to Austria as a basis for 
the resumption of ordinary commercial intercourse. 
This financial aid gave only temporary relief and con- 
ditions in Austria became steadily worse. In March 1922, 
a Jesuit priest, Mgr. Ignatz Seipel, a member of the Chris- 
tian Socialist Party, became Chancellor. He at once insti- 
tuted a program of ruthless reduction of national expen- 
ditures and made a definite appeal for foreign aid in the 
reconstruction of Austrian finances, Finally, on October 
4, 1922, three Protocols were signed by Britain, France, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, and Austria, instituting a scheme 
of the League of Nations for the financial reconstruction 
of Austria. The First Protocol specifically guaranteed the 
territorial integrity and sovereignty of Austria, and under- 
lined the prohibition of the Anschluss. The Austrian Par- 
Jiament ratified the Protocols, and in December 1922, 
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Dr. A. R. Zimmerman, the League Commissioner-General, 
assumed his office and the reconstruction scheme went 
into force. 

The currency was stabilized and industry and commerce 
began to revive. In 1925, at the request of the League 
Council, a thorough inquiry into Austria’s economic situ- 
ation was made. The report, which was on the whole op- 
timistic, stated that the troubles confronting the economic 
life of Austria were merely a variant, if in a somewhat 
intensified form, of those which all European countries had 
faced since the war. The remedies which Austria most 
needed were the extension of her markets, the supply of 
foreign capital, and internally a reduction of cost prices 
throughout her industries. Switzerland was cited as an 
example of a prosperous land-locked state whose example 
Austria would do well to emulate. Largely as a result of 
this investigation, the League Council decided in March 
1926, that the control of the Commissioner-General 
should cease as from July 1, 1926, and on that date, the 
League supervision over Austria was practically ended. 

In general it may be said that the economic question has 
dominated Austrian life since the war almost to the ex- 
clusion of political issues. Socialist agitation has spent itself 
for the most part in a few strikes of civil servants for 
higher wages. Vienna has, it is true, put into effect under 
Socialist rule, far reaching housing reforms. But notoriety 
accompanied the sudden and apparently unpremeditated 
riots by Socialists in Vienna in July 1927, protesting a 
judicial decision in the provinces which was considered by 
the Left parties to be a complete miscarriage of justice. 

The Austrians have been much more concerned with 
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the immediate problem of getting bread to eat than with 
any other problem. 

Nevertheless they have been aroused over the Azschluss 
question—the union of Austria with Germany which the 
peace treaties forbid except by the consent of the League 
Council. During the last few years, however, the process 
of unifying Austrian and German legislation has quietly . 
progressed and other steps toward union have been taken. 
In the summer of 1928 a great popular demonstration of 
Germans and Austrians in favor of Anschluss took place 
in connection with the Schubert musical festival in 
Vienna, which brought forth vigorous protest from a 
portion of the French press. 


HUNGARY 


Hungary, the country of the Magyars, a people coming 
originally from the Russian steppes, had existed for a thou- 
sand years before 1914. It came under Hapsburg domina- 
tion in 1526, and its ambitions had always motivated the 
most formidable of the national movements in that seeth- 
ing cauldron of suppressed nationalities—the Hapsburg 
Empire. In 1867, by the terms of the Ausgleich, Hungary 
was joined to Austria by the bond of the Hapsburg Crown 
to form the Dual Monarchy. 

The population of pre-war Hungary numbered 20,- 
900,000, of whom less than 9,000,000, or about 43 per 
cent were Magyars (Hungarians). The remaining 11,900,- 
000 comprised at least six separate racial minorities, who 
suffered under the domination of the ruling Magyars. 
These minorities most of whom, with the exception of the 
Jews and Germans, lived on the fringes of the Great Plain 
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of Hungary, were racially divided approximately as 
follows: 

3,000,000 Rumanians, 3,000,000 Jugoslavs, 2,000,000 
Slovaks, 2,000,000 Germans, 1,000,000 Jews, 460,000 
Ruthenians, 400,000 other nationalities. 

The Treaty of Trianon, signed June 4, 1920, not only 
stripped Hungary of her largest minorities, but also placed 
many Magyars under foreign rule—a fact which keeps 
the new countries in a constant state of nerves, and sup- 
plies a dominating problem in the Central European situ- 
ation. Hungary’s desire to regain her lost people runs like 
a red thread through her entire post-war history. 

From a state of 125,600 square miles, Hungary has been 
reduced to 35,875 square miles. Her population, instead 
of 20,900,000, now numbers only 8,000,000, of whom 
6,250,000 are Magyars, the Germans and Jews forming the 
largest remaining minorities. Thus she has lost approxi- 
mately two-thirds of her territory and three-fifths of her 
former peoples. All of Hungary’s neighbors, with the 
exception of Austria, have acquired large Magyar minori- 
ties. There are approximately 1,550,000 Magyars in Ru- 
mania; 955,000 in Czechoslovakia, and 560,000 in Jugo- 
slavia. The Hungarians are furious at what they consider 
the injustice of the settlement and have never accepted 
the Treaty of Trianon as a fait accompli. When the treaty 
was published in Budapest, it was printed with a broad 
black mourning band around it; everywhere in Hungary 
today one sees posters and placards bearing the Hungarian 
words “Nem, nem, soha’—the equivalent of “No, no, 
never.” 

A tremendous campaign is still being waged by Hun- 
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gary for the rectification of her frontiers. Monarchist 
agitation in Hungary, in spite of the treaty commitments, 
has kept her neighbors on tenterhooks. In 1925 and 1926, 
charges were made of the counterfeiting of huge quanti- 
ties of French francs for the purpose of financing extreme 
reactionary and anti-Semitic monarchist groups in Hun- 
gary. Government officials were supposedly implicated 
and arrests were made of persons in high stations. A par- 
liamentary commission investigated the affair, and feeling 
within Hungary ran so high that a virtual reign of 
terror existed. The Little Entente made a very stiff dec- 
laration condemning the affair. The counterfeiters were 
tried, some being acquitted and others receiving light 
sentences. The incident, however, discredited the extreme 
Right in Hungary, for the most part composed of “legit- 
imist” royalists, who are staunch supporters of the Haps- 
burgs. 

Extensive propaganda still emanates from Budapest, and 
all Hungarians regardless of their political views, are one 
in demanding revision of the Treaty of Trianon. In the 
summer of 1927, the British Daily Mail and its owner, 
Lord Rothermere, launched an ardent campaign for revi- 
sion of the Trianon Treaty, to which Mr. Lloyd George 
has more or less indirectly added his support. In no sense 
official, and in fact representative only of the Daily Mail 
itself, this campaign has been falsely interpreted in Hun- 
gary as a British move for revision of the Hungarian 
frontiers. 

In March 1928, Mussolini, in an interview which he 
granted to Lord Rothermere and which was published in 
the Daily Mail, declared himself in favor of revision of the 
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Hungarian frontiers as fixed by the Treaty of Trianon. 
Early in June, in a speech in the Italian Senate, I] Duce 
again stressed this point. All this cheered the Hungarians, 
coming as it did from the head of a state with which they 
had signed a treaty of arbitration and friendship a year 
before. But its effect on Hungary’s neighbors has been 
exactly the reverse and has revived their suspicions and 
distrust of Budapest. Mussolini’s pronouncements came 
only a few months after the discovery in January 1, 1928, 
of a shipment of arms marked ‘machine parts” at St. 
Gotthard, a frontier station between Austria and Hun- 
gary. According to the Treaty of Trianon (Article 18) 
“The importation of arms, munitions and war material of 
all kinds is strictly forbidden.” The “machine parts” were 
addressed to a Czech town and came from Verona, Italy. 
The Little Entente appealed to the League of Nations to 
investigate this alleged violation of the Treaty of Trianon, 
while Hungary protested and the atmosphere in Central 
Europe grew tense. The League investigation, perhaps out 
of deference to Italy, resulted in only a very mild rebuff 
to Hungary, and a whitewashing of the whole affair. The 
incident was insignificant in itself, but because it was 
coupled with the Rothermere campaign and Mussolini’s 
pronouncements, it served to tighten the loosened bonds 
of the Little Entente and to place Hungary once more in 
the role of the enfant terrible of Central Europe. 

The history of Hungary since the war presents the 
extremes of “Red” Communist rule and of “White” dicta- 
torship. The Magyar state experienced within a period of 
about six months in 1919 the excesses of both a Red and a 
White terror. 
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After the breakdown of the Dual Monarchy, Hungary 
proclaimed itself a Republic on November 16, 1918, and 
a provincial government was formed under Count Michael 
Karolyi, an aristocrat although at the same time a liberal 
and a pacifist opponent of the war. The decision of the 
Allies to partition Hungary along lines of nationality, 
coupled with the Rumanian advance into Transylvania, 
early in 1919, finally caused his downfall. With a Ruma- 
nian army occupying eastern Hungary, and Transylvania 
declared by the Rumanian National Assembly to be a part 
of Rumania, with the Slovaks already participating in the 
new government at Prague and with the Jugoslavs in 
Croatia-Slavonia already recognized as independent, Ka- 
rolyi’s policy of friendship toward the Allies was entirely 
discredited. 

Hungary was suffering greatly from the continuation 
of the Allied blockade and there was a severe shortage of 
food. The return of Hungarians from Russia after the 
war served to spread the doctrines of Communism among 
the hungry masses who offered a fertile field for its incul- 
cation. Soviets were formed on the Russian model and an 
attempt was made to put into effect at once the full Com- 
munist program. Among other acts, they issued a great 
deal of unsecured paper money and reorganized the army 
as a Class-conscious “Red Guard.” In a desperate attempt 
to keep the Czechoslovak and Rumanian annexations at 
a minimum and also to unite Hungary internally by the 
time-honored means of proceeding against a foreign 
enemy, Bela Kun attacked the Czechs and then proceeded 
against the Rumanians. After some initial success against 
the Czechs, the Hungarians were repulsed and the net re- 
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sult of the foray against Rumania was the latter’s occupa- 
tion of Budapest in August 1919. 

Added to the chaos of foreign invasion of her territory, 
counter-revolution in Hungary was not long in asserting 
itself, despite the drastic and bloody measures taken to 
prevent it. Bela Kun’s acceptance of the Paris decree in 
regard to the Slovakian frontiers had discredited his cause; 
the Soviet republic could not take orders from both Mos- 
cow and Paris, and the latter finally won out. 

Enemies in three directions finally caused the collapse 
of the Communist régime: the Allies, distrusting Bela 
Kun, regarded with greater favor the efforts of the Suc- 
cession States to acquire Hungarian territory which they 
desired; under Admiral Horthy, the Hungarian nobility 
and bourgeoisie rallied to the counter-revolutionists; and 
the peasants, suspicious and disappointed, boycotted Buda- 
pest. The combination of these three factors caused the 
collapse of the Bela Kun régime and in August 1919, a 
moderate Socialist Government took office. An attempt on 
the part of Archduke Joseph of Hapsburg to establish 
himself as chief of a royalist Regency, was emphatically 
vetoed by the Allies from Paris, although royalist agita- 
tion continued rife in Hungary. 

Domestic Hungarian affairs since Horthy became regent 
in 1920 have been marked first by an actual “White 
Terror” in reaction to the “Red Terror” of Bela Kun. 
Horthy bore the title of “Regent” because, unlike Austria 
and Czechoslovakia, Hungary is not a republic. On the 
contrary, in spite of Allied prohibitions against the return 
of the Hapsburgs, Hungary remains a monarchy with the 
kingship in abeyance. A national assembly was elected in 
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1920 by universal suffrage, without proportional repre- 
sentation and a large monarchist majority was returned. 
No new constitution has been drafted, however, and the 
old Hungarian Constitution remains in force. Soon after 
the general elections of January 1920, began the so-called 
“White Terror” in which an attempt was made to punish 
without pity all who had been in any way responsible for 
the abortive Soviet régime in Hungary. The Jews espe- 
cially were prosecuted unmercifully and besides actual 
pogroms which seem to have had at least the tacit ap- 
proval of the government, much repressive legislation was 
enacted. 

In March 1921, Karl of Hapsburg, encouraged by the 
result of the elections of the previous year, attempted to 
reinstate himself as King of Hungary. Regent Horthy, 
however, refused to aid him and his coup was unsuccessful, 
although the Cabinet in power at the time (under Count 
Teleki) was forced to resign. Then, in April 1921, Count 
Stephen Bethlen assumed the premiership, a post which he 
has retained to the present day. 

Karl made another unsuccessful attempt to return to 
the throne in October 1921. On both occasions, the hostile 
attitude of Hungary’s neighbors, already banded together 
in the alliances of the so-called Little Entente, was the 
strongest force preventing a restoration. 

Hungary was admitted to the League of Nations in 
September, 1922. Upon joining, she made a declaration— 
not entirely of her own free will, it must be said—signify- 
ing her intention to fulfil all her international obligations 
in accordance with treaties or acts subsequent to their 
signature. 
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Pre-war Hungary was a country of huge estates with a 
medieval system of land-tenure, giving the landowners a 
stranglehold on the peasants. This system for the most 
part still obtains, so that there is practically no Magyar 
middle-class to bridge the great gulf between the landed 
aristocracy and the peasantry. Commerce in the towns was 
and is largely in the hands of non-Magyars—Germans, 
Austrians, and Jews. The war and the subsequent revolu- 
tion, terrors and uncertainties weakened and disorganized 
the country, although even in its diminished size Hungary 
is more self-sufficient than its neighbor, Austria. 

The value of the currency declined, however, and in 
spite of heroic efforts to balance her budget and stabilize 
her currency without outside aid, Hungary by 1923 was 
sorely in need of assistance. The partial improvement of 
Hungary’s relations with her neighbors during 1923 helped 
make possible the reconstruction of Hungary by the 
League of Nations. Protocols were signed by Great Britain. 
France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Jugoslavia and 
Hungary in March 1924 in Geneva, and subsequently, on 
May 1, Mr. Jeremiah Smith, Jr., of Boston, went to Buda- 
pest as League Commissioner-General. 

By the Protocols, Hungary again undertook to observe 
strictly and loyally the obligations of the Treaty of Tri- 
anon and accepted a specific provision concerning the 
military clauses of the Treaty disarming her. 

A reconstruction loan was floated abroad, the currency 
was stabilized and the budget balanced. The economic 
progress of the country was so rapid that League control 
was terminated on June 30, 1926. No small part of the 
success of the reconstruction scheme was due to Mr. 
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Smith’s work. It is no exaggeration to say that he endeared 
himself to every Hungarian no less by his able administra- 
tion of a difficult task than by his unfailing humor and 
good sense. 

The great outstanding issue in Hungarian affairs since 
the war has, of course, been the question of the frontiers. 
But the question of the monarchy is also of importance. 
Royalist sentiment is still rife, though at present the Gov- 
ernment—which has the character of a virtual dictator- 
ship even if it retains parliamentary forms—appears to 
have no inclination to raise the issue in practical politics. 
Furthermore, the royalists themselves are not united on 
any one candidate, but are divided into several factions, 
each backing its own candidate. Thus there seems to be no 
immediate prospect of Hungary’s arriving at a solution of 
either of its two main problems. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THEALITILE ENTENTE 


Or the Succession States carved out of the old Hapsburg 
domain, Czechoslovakia is the most advanced, democratic 
and liberal, as well as the most stable and prosperous. This 
has been due largely to the efforts of her distinguished 
statesmen, President Thomas G. Masaryk, philosopher, 
scholar and patriot, and his friend and disciple, Eduard 
Bene3, Foreign Minister since 1918. It has been remarked 
that the new Poland entrusted its destinies to a general 
and has been an enfant terrible in Eastern Europe during 
most of the past decade. In contrast, Czechoslovakia has 
been ruled by a philosopher and has been from birth a 
liberalizing and stabilizing element in international rela- 
tions, while at home her people have enjoyed relative 
prosperity and security. 

Ever since the Battle of the White Mountain in 1620, 
Czech nationalism has been kept alive by one means or an- 
other during Bohemia’s domination by the Hapsburgs. The 
struggle for independence during the World War reads 
like a romance. Masaryk and Bene’ worked in Allied 
countries for recognition of the Czech right to self-deter- 
mination, while a splendidly organized secret service with- 
in Bohemia was preparing the ground at home. In January 
1917, a demand for Czechoslovak liberation was included 
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in the Allied war aims—the first concrete result of this 
agitation. By May 1917 (after the Russian Revolution in 
March), a Czechoslovak legion was fighting with the 
Russian army against the Central Powers, and in Decem- 
ber, 1917, an autonomous Czechoslovak army, under its 
own flag and acknowledging the military control of the 
French High Command, had taken its place on the West- 
ern Front. Allied recognition of the Czech National Coun- 
cil as the “first step towards a future government” fol- 
lowed during the summer of 1918. 

In October 1918, with the dissolution of the Hapsburg 
Empire, a provisional Czechoslovak Government under 
the presidency of Dr. Masaryk, with Dr. Bene’ as Foreign 
Minister and Colonel Stejanik as Minister of War, was 
formed and on October 18, this triumvirate published the 
Czechoslovak Declaration of Independence. Ten days 
later, on October 28—the Czechoslovak ‘Fourth of July” 
—the Narodni Vybor or Czech National Committee in 
Prague took over the civil administration of Bohemia and 
the new republic started life by an entirely bloodless revo- 
lution. The first National Assembly met in Prague on 
November 14, Czech delegates from Bohemia and ac- 
credited Slovaks from Slovakia being present. The Ger- 
mans in Bohemia were not represented, a fact which post- 
poned conciliation between the old dominant race and the 
new masters. The Germans at that time hoped, under 
application of the principle of self-determination, that 
they would be allowed to unite either with German-Aus- 
tria or with the German Reich. 

As delimited by the Peace Conference, the territory of 
Czechoslovakia comprises 54,207 square miles and the total 
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population is 14,356,000 (1926 census), of which the 
Czechs and Slovaks together number 8,761,000. The state 
forms a long and very narrow strip of territory bordered 
by five different nations. It has no seaports, but access to 
the sea was provided in the peace treaty by international- 
ization of the Elbe River and by the establishment of free 
zones in the ports of Hamburg and Stettin. Because of her 
geographical position, Czechoslovakia is thus extraordi- 
narily dependent on its international relationships. 

The three Austrian provinces of Bohemia, Moravia and 
Silesia and the former Hungarian sections of Slovakia and 
Ruthenia make up the new state of Czechoslovakia. In the 
former Austrian section, the new frontiers follow those of 
the ancient crown of Bohemia. Frontier delimitation for 
Slovakia was more difficult and the boundaries as finally 
drawn contain a large Magyar minority of 745,000. Many 
of the Magyars inhabit an island in the Danube near Bratis- 
lava, known as the Grosse Schiitt, a bone of contention 
between Hungary and Czechoslovakia during the last dec- 
ade. Ruthenia, a section of territory to the southeast, 
bordering on Poland, Rumania and Hungary was assigned 
to Czechoslovakia as an autonomous province. This region 
is inhabited by the Ruthenians, long cruelly suppressed by 
Hungary, but a backward people, among whom the per- 
centage of illiteracy is very high. They number 462,000 
forming a majority of the population of that section. The 
inclusion of Ruthenia within the Czechoslovak state was 
motivated largely by strategic considerations, for the 
Carpathian mountains form a national boundary line. 
Furthermore this delimitation gave Czechoslovakia direct 
territorial access to Rumania. Thus, racially, Czechoslo- 
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vakia is composed of Czechs and Slovaks—Slav peoples 
very closely akin to one another—and of Germans, 
Magyars, Ruthenians, Jews and some Poles. 

The most important minority within the new Republic 
is the German, numbering 3,124,000. The Germans live 
mainly in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, where in some 
sections they form a majority of the inhabitants. Having 
been for so many centuries the masters of the country, the 
Germans have found it difficult to adjust themselves to 
the new state of affairs. 

The minorities in Czechoslovakia are protected by the 
League of Nations and by the treaty between Czecho- 
slovakia and the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, 
signed at St. Germain on September 10, 1919. The latter 
contains provisions similar to those in the Polish treaty, 
and accords the minorities full and complete protection of 
life and liberty and the free exercise of any creed, religion 
or belief. 

The Germans protested freely during the first years that 
their minority rights had been violated. But since two 
German ministers joined the Svehla Government in Octo- 
ber 1926, relations have improved greatly. The 1927 re- 
port of the Minister of Education to the Budget Commit- 
tee states that there is one Czech school for every 33,628 
Czech inhabitants and one German school for every 32,200 
Germans. 

Political solidarity on non-racial lines was further evi- 
denced when President Masaryk was re-elected in May 
1927. Whereas in 1920 he did not receive a single German 
vote, in 1927 three-quarters of the German deputies voted 
for him. Further racial cooperation is evidenced by a 
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Congress of Czech and German Social Democrats which 
met in March 1928 to discuss lines of action for a future 
united policy. 

Until early in 1927 there was considerable agitation in 
Slovakia for an autonomous régime, based on the so-called 
“Pittsburgh Pact” made in 1918 by Dr. Masaryk in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, with American Slovaks. In this 
agreement he is supposed to have promised the Slovaks 
an autonomous state when the new Republic was formed. 
With the entrance of two Slovaks in the Prague Govern- 
ment in 1927, and the settlement of religious difficulties 
in Czechoslovakia, this agitation has diminished. 

The problem of Ruthenia is as yet unsettled, for 
although under the minority treaty Ruthenia was incor- 
porated in Czechoslovakia as an autonomous state, the 
Czechs claim that the great illiteracy and backwardness of 
the section make it impossible for Prague as yet to grant 
real autonomy. The Ruthenians are accordingly very bit- 
ter in their complaints against the Government. 

Czechoslovakia is very rich in natural resources and is 
almost self-supporting as far as food is concerned. Prac- 
tically all of the beet-sugar producing area of the former 
Austro-Hungarian Empire is now in Czechoslovakia, as 
well as 60 per cent of its breweries, 50 per cent of its alco- 
hol distilleries, nearly two-thirds of its iron production 
and four-fifths of its textile industries. These, with the 
famous Bohemian glass industry and the china manufac- 
tories, comprise the principal industrial wealth of the new 
Republic and make it one of the most important industrial 
centers of Europe. It has been estimated that approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the industries of the former Dual 
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Monarchy are now within the borders of Czechoslovakia. 
Obviously a population of 14,000,000 cannot absorb the 
products of plants originally designed for an empire of 
§2,000,000. Therefore Czech industry must look abroad 
for its market and this it has done with gratifying results. 
Czechoslovakia’s best customers have been Germany, Aus- 
tria, Great Britain, and Hungary, in the order named; 
from Germany, Austria and Poland come her principal 
imports. 

Political parties in Czechoslovakia are very numerous, 
being formed on racial lines and subdivided mainly accord- 
ing to economic and religious interests. The principal 
Czech parties are: the Agrarian Republican party, repre- 
senting agricultural interests of small landowners: and 
peasants; the People’s Catholic party, which as its name 
implies aims to preserve the influence of the Church and 
is conservative; the Social Democratic and the less radical 
National Socialist party; and the National Democratic 
party, which is the most nationalistic of the Czech groups. 
The Germans have an Agrarian party, which represents 
Hungarian agricultural interests as well, a Christian Social- 
ist or clerical party, a Social Democratic party, a Socialist 
Labor party, representing nationalist elements among the 
workers, and a Nationalist party of intransigeant upper 
class German nationalists. The Slovak People’s Catholic 
party looks out for Slovak interests and works for Slovak 
autonomy, and the Hungarians have a Christian Socialist 
party, a vigorous Catholic group representing Hungarian 
minority interests. Besides these parties, there is a small but 
noisy minority party represented in the Lower House. 
The Communists have the second largest representation of 
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any party, the Czechoslovak Agrarian party being the 
only group outnumbering them in the Parliament. The 
Communists include representatives of all nationalities, 
majority and minority, in the Republic, but do not co- 
operate in the Government. The present premier, Dr. 
Antonin Svehla is a member of the Czechoslovak Agrarian 
party; Dr. Bene$, the Foreign Minister, belongs to the 
Czechoslovak National Socialist party. 

Czechoslovakia has enacted a far-reaching program of 
land reform—one of the most important acts of the new 
Republic. By a law of April 16, 1919, which was soon 
followed by further legislation, large estates were expro- 
priated, and under no circumstances were holdings of more 
than 500 hectares allowed. Compensation was provided 
for former owners and the peasants were sold land at very 
low prices and easy rates. The land reform, while of great 
social and economic importance, was also a most signifi- 
cant political measure. More than one-quarter of all 
Bohemia had been owned by less than 2 per cent of the 
landowners, while in Moravia nearly one-third of the soil 
belonged to less than 1 per cent of the landowners. Fur- 
thermore, most of the estates had been German owned. 
The Assembly which passed the original land law had been 
boycotted by both Germans and Magyars and contained 
only Czechs and Slovaks. 

One of the most important problems in the Republic 
has been the relation between Church and State. Para- 
doxically enough, the majority of Czechs and Slovaks to 
this day remain within the Catholic fold, although the 
moral leadership of the nation, from the great Protestant, 
John Hus, down to President Masaryk, has been radically 
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out of sympathy with the doctrines and practices of Rome. 
The Catholic Church for centuries was used by the Haps- 
burg dynasty as its spiritual policeman, with the result 
that the national liberation of 1918 brought a wave of 
anti-Catholic reaction in its wake. 

It is estimated that in spite of the loss of about one and 
a half million communicants since 1918, more than three- 
quarters of the population officially remain true to Rome. 
The remainder are split up into numberless Protestant 
sects. However, of the 10,000,000 Catholics in Czecho- 
slovakia from a quarter to a half are known as Matricular 
Catholics—those registered through birth certificates 
without ever having given proof of their religious beliefs. 
It should be noted that the combined vote of all Catholic 
parties in Czechoslovakia has never reached the proportion 
of one-quarter of the total electorate. Education was 
secularized by the Nationalists and Socialists who ruled 
the Republic during its early years and religious instruc- 
tion was made voluntary in the schools. In Slovakia, where 
nearly all primary schools in rural districts had been de- 
nominational, this change created tremendous complica- 
tions. These schools had been supervised by the Church 
under the pre-war régime and in this way the Catholic 
Church had been used to Magyarize the people. After the 
collapse of the Dual Monarchy, the Czech government 
established hundreds of new schools in Slovakia in an effort 
to wipe out both the great prevailing illiteracy and to 
counteract Magyarization. The Slovak clericals have in- 
tensely resented this intrusion on their previous monopoly. 

Besides the school question, the chief points at issue 
between Rome and Prague were the delimitation of Catho- 
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lic dioceses in accordance with post-war frontiers; ap- 
pointment of members of the higher clergy; and property 
disputes arising out of the breaking up of the huge ec- 
clesiastical estates (latifundia) through the agrarian 
reform. 

In 1924 the struggle between Rome and Prague became 
acute over the official celebration of Hus Day—July 6, 
the anniversary of the burning of Hus as a martyr to the 
Protestant cause—as a national Czech holiday. Rome with- 
drew the Papal Nuncio, and within the Republic Catholic 
opinion was sharply divided. General elections of 1925 
however, resulted in striking clerical gains at the expense 
of the Socialists, caused partly by improved financial con- 
ditions in the new state. 

The prize coveted by the victorious clericals was the 
post of Minister of Public Instruction in the reconstructed 
Cabinet. For if this could be gained they hoped to restore 
the rights of Catholic schools. But the Prime Minister, 
Svehla, one of the most dexterous politicians in Europe, 
gave the plum to the important Agrarian party and de- 
parted for a “political cure” abroad. During his absence, 
a ministry of non-party “Experts” governed the Republic. 

In May and June 1926, the Agrarians in Parliament 
demanded certain import duties on grain and flour while 
the clericals insisted on an increase of income for the 
clergy, whose salaries were paid by the state. Political bar- 
gains were made at the expense of the Socialists, and the 
Clerical and Agrarian groups—-both Czech and German— 
voted together for the measures, while the Left parties, 
regardless of nationality, hotly opposed them. This devel- 
opment along horizontal class lines, with economic con- 
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siderations taking precedence over racial animosities, 
forms a landmark in the history of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. The National Coalition which had governed the 
country from the first had gone to pieces. 

In October 1926, Svehla formed a new political Cabinet, 
and for the first time representatives of two German 
parties—the Agrarian and Clerical—held portfolios. 
Shortly after the new year in 1927, two Slovak Clericals 
entered the Cabinet on the understanding that the Slovak 
autonomy campaign be discontinued. Further negotia- 
tions between the Vatican and the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment have finally had important results. A new Papal 
Nuncio has been received in Prague, and late in December 
1927, a modus vivendi was arranged between Czecho- 
slovakia and the Vatican. In January 1928, a diplomatic 
exchange of notes put this arrangement into force. In no 
way a concordat, the modus vivendi settles the outstanding 
difficulties between Rome and Prague on a broad basis of 
mutual tolerance. It provides for the distribution of dio- 
ceses in Czechoslovakia, and for participation of the 
State in the appointment of bishops, as well as settling 
minor points in dispute. 


Post-War RUMANIA 


Rumania emerged from the World War and the Peace 
Conference more than doubled in size, taking rank—with 
an area of 114,000 square miles and a population of 
17,500,000— among the middle-sized states of Europe, 
immediately after Spain and Poland. Her aggrandizement 
was effected at the expense not only of enemy countries 
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—Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria, who ceded Bukovina, 
Transylvania, part of the Banat of Temesvar and the rem- 
nant of the Dobrudja—but also of a former ally, Russia, 
from whom she took Bessarabia. The peace settlements 
thus transformed Rumania from a national state, enjoy- 
ing racial, religious and cultural homegeneity, into a 
heterogeneous state with a large and varied non-Rumanian 
population. 

In spite of the great changes which have taken place in 
Rumania since 1914, the combined results of which 
amount to a revolution, the country is still governed by 
the Liberal party which, with but a few brief interrup- 
tions, was in power during the half century of Rumanian 
independence preceding the war of 1914. The forces that 
have been liberated by Rumania’s phenomenal territorial 
aggrandizement, agrarian reform and the introduction of 
universal manhood suffrage, though organized and politi- 
cally active and articulate, have failed so far to capture the 
government. It is this anomaly that explains to a con- 
siderable extent the almost chronic political crisis with 
which Rumania has been afflicted in recent years. 

Before 1918, the two principal parties in Rumania were 
the Liberals and the Conservatives. The Rumanian Con- 
servative party before 1918 represented the landed aris- 
trocracy while the Liberals relied for their strength on 
the industrial, commercial and banking interests. During 
the war the Conservative party was openly pro-German. 
But though Rumanian public opinion sympathized with 
the western Allies and in particular with France, M. 
Bratianu, leader of the Liberals, did not adopt the thick- 
and-thin pro-Entente course advocated by M. Take 
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Ionescu, the most internationally-minded of Rumanian 
statesmen. He pursued a strictly realistic policy, bargain- 
ing with both sides and holding out for the maximum sat- 
isfaction of Rumanian claims; and when he finally made 
his choice it was because, in the nature of things, the 
Entente (by the Treaty of August 17, 1916) was in a 
position to promise much more than Germany. Thus to 
its long record the Liberal party added the supreme 
achievement of leading Rumania into the war on what 
turned out to be the victorious side, a momentous step 
which consummated the work of national unification. 
The Liberal party, having inherited the traditional con- 
tinental liberalism of the nineteenth century, seems to have 
exhausted its program of reform after the attainment of 
national independence and unity, the extension of the 
franchise and the destruction of the power of the landed 
aristocracy. With the disappearance of the Conservative 
party, the remnants of which it has absorbed, it now finds 
itself the defender of the existing order, representing as 
it does the concentrated wealth and the vested industrial, 
commercial and especially banking interests. It therefore 
favors indirect rather than direct taxation, and a high 
protective tariff for the benefit of home industries, and it 
has pursued a policy of economic nationalism which, its 
opponents claim, has mainly benefited the powerful inter- 
ests that are closely identified with it. Its attitude of hos- 
tile reserve towards foreign capital, in the opinion of these 
opponents, has deprived Rumania of foreign financial 
assistance urgently needed for its financial reconstruction. 
While it has the agrarian reform to its credit, its oppo- 
nents claim that it has done little to help the peasants to 
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benefit thereby or to promote the cause of agriculture in 
what is after all a predominantly agricultural country. 

At the end of the war the party situation was com- 
pletely transformed. The Conservative party, its prestige 
greatly lowered by its pro-Germanism during the war, 
was practically wiped out as a result of agrarian reform 
and the introduction of universal manhood suffrage. On 
the other hand, the annexation of Transylvania brought 
the National Transylvanian party into Rumanian politics 
under the leadership of M. Vaida Voivod and M. Juliu 
Maniu. Moreover, the agrarian reform coupled with uni- 
versal manhood suffrage created a peasant democracy 
represented by the powerful Peasant (Tsaranist) party, 
with M. Mihalake and M. Lupu as leaders. Its backbone 
was the rural population of another recently acquired 
province, Bessarabia. 

The National Peasant party represents the peasant de- 
mocracy that came into its own as a result of the agrarian 
reform and universal manhood suffrage, as well as the 
political and administrative liberalism of the Transyl- 
yvanian Rumanians. It has a comprehensive program of 
reform, the most substantial item of which is the strength- 
ening of the agricultural cooperatives through more gen- 
erous financing by the National Bank. It professes a more 
liberal attitude towards foreign capital than do the 
Liberals, and advocates administrative decentralization, a 
certain amount of local self-government, the reform of 
the rural gendarmerie and a more enlightened policy 
towards the minorities. 

The first few years after the war were marked by a 
succession of various governments, none of which accom- 
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plished anything of much importance, until in July 1927, 
a general election recalled the Liberals to power and the 
various small parties were eclipsed. An electoral law of 
March 1926, somewhat on the Fascist model, gives a 
majority in Parliament to the party which polls 40 per 
cent of the votes cast, while it deprives of any representa- 
tion those groups which have failed to secure 2 per cent 
of the total. Thus the two leading parties in Rumania 
to-day are the Liberals and the National Peasant party. 
The leader of the former is M. Vintila Bratianu who has 
succeeded his brother M. Ion Bratianu, who died in 
November 1927. The National Peasant party in 1925 
absorbed the National Transylvanian party and is led by 
M. Juliu Maniu, a Transylvanian. The failure of the Na- 
tional Peasant party to hold office, despite its overwhelm- 
ing numerical preponderance, is due mainly to the 
decisive rdle played by the Crown in Rumanian politics 
and to the ability of the government in power almost 
invariably to control a general election. The late King 
Ferdinand gave a liberal interpretation to the constitu- 
tional provision (Article 88) which vests in the Crown 
the power to “appoint and dismiss” the ministers. On more 
than one occasion Rumanian Prime Ministers resigned at 
the royal behest, regardless of the parliamentary situation. 
By the free use of the royal prerogative, frequent dissolu- 
tions, and the operation of what seems to be an unwritten 
law of Rumanian politics whereby the government in 
power never loses a general election, Greater Rumania has 
been ruled so far, with one exception, by the parties of the 
Regat (pre-war Rumania) and in particular by the pow- 
erful Liberal party. 
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Rumania has been much in the news since the war both 
because of the activities of the beautiful Queen Marie and 
through the spectacular love affairs of the former Ru- 
manian Crown Prince, Carol. The latter precipitated a 
dynastic crisis, when on December 28, 1925, he renounced 
his right of succession to the Rumanian throne and refus- 
ing to give up his mistress, the red-haired Mme. Lupescu, 
went to Paris. On January 4, 1926, the Rumanian Parlia- 
ment passed a law effecting a dynastic settlement which 
recognized the five-year old Prince Michael, Carol’s son, 
as Crown Prince and provided for a council of regency in 
case of his accession to the throne during his minority. 

King Ferdinand seems to have been definitely an ally 
of the Liberal party and this fact enhanced the significance 
of the dynastic crisis. The King’s obvious reluctance to 
see the National Peasant party in office strongly tempted 
the latter party to turn to Prince Carol as its champion. 

The settlement effected after Prince Carol’s renuncia- 
tion placed the National Peasant party in an awkward 
position, which showed itself for a time in a wavering 
and rather ambiguous attitude. It is reasonable to assume 
that a Regency which owed its existence to the Liberal 
Government and, in view of Prince Michael’s youth, 
threatened to wield the royal power over a long period of 
years was extremely distasteful to the National Peasant 
party. But,on the other hand Prince Carol’s erratic con- 
duct raised grave misgivings as to the expediency of ele- 
vating him to the throne and made the espousal of his 
cause increasingly difficult. The popularity which he 
enjoyed both in army circles and among the people at the 
time of his renunciation rapidly waned, especially when it 
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became known that he refused to consider the restoration 
of his rights unless he was permitted to divorce his wife, 
the former Princess Helen of Greece. In a letter to Premier 
Averescu dated November 30, 1926, King Ferdinand 
reafirmed his determination to uphold the dynastic set- 
tlement, and the Executive Committee of the National 
Peasant party finally decided, on April 4, 1927, not to 
reopen the dynastic issue. 

With the death of King Ferdinand in July, 1927, the 
royal power became vested in the Regency,' and a few 
months later the powerful statesman who had set it up 
also passed from the scene. To the very end M. Ion 
Bratianu would accept no modification of the dynastic 
settlement, and M. Vintila Bratianu, his brother and suc- 
cessor in the Premiership, has so far maintained the same 
intransigeance on the dynastic issue. The course of Ruma- 
nian politics in the immediate future will depend on 
whether the Regency will emulate the late King’s drastic 
use of the royal prerogative, and M. Vintila Bratianu his 
brother’s disregard of the rights of the Opposition. The 
Liberal party, deprived of the services of its great leader, 
seems to realize the need of a more conciliatory attitude. 
And the presence until recently in the present Liberal 
Government, in the important post of Foreign Minister, 
of M. Nicholas Titulescu, who is not strictly a party man 
but a career diplomat primarily concerned with enhancing 
Rumania’s prestige abroad and bettering its international 
situation, seemed an added guarantee of moderation. 

Rumania is a very rich but backward agricultural and 


*The Regency, set up by the Act of January 4, 1926, consists of Prince Nicholas, 
Dr. Miron Cristea, Metropolitan of Bucharest and Primate of Rumania, and M. 
George Buzdugan, President of the High Court of Cassation. 
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timber country which has only recently undertaken to 
develop its oil resources and factories. It is dominated 
economically and politically by a relatively small but 
wealthy group of “political business men” whose tradi- 
tional business is banking. The post-war years have been 
marked by inflation of the currency. The leu—normally 
worth the same as the franc—reached its lowest point in 
May 1926, when it fell to almost 270 to the dollar. Since 
then, it has steadily improved, probably on account of the 
improvement in Rumanian foreign trade. Since 1926 Ru- 
mania has had a favorable trade balance and the budget 
has been balanced since 1923, as a result of economic 
expansion and various fiscal reforms. 

During 1928, Rumania has been making strenuous and 
seemingly successful attempts to stabilize her currency 
and is negotiating now for a loan which she very badly 
needs. If these plans are successful it will greatly 
strengthen the Liberal party and give it heightened 
prestige. 


THe Minority PROBLEM 


There are approximately 1,500,000 Magyars in Ruma- 
nia, mainly in Transylvania. This, the largest Rumanian 
minority, comprises 9.3 per cent of the total population. 
The Magyars in Transylvania form about 25 per cent of 
the population of that territory. Besides the Magyars, there 
are in post-war Rumania 400,000 Germans (2.5 per cent 
of the total population), 1,100,000 Ukrainians (6.8 per 
cent of the total) and 250,000 Bulgarians (1.5 per cent 
of the total), and about 750,000 Jews. In all there are 
about 4,000,000 minority peoples comprised in Rumania’s 
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total population of approximately 16,000,000. Thus with 
about one-fourth of her people belonging to this class 
Rumania stands next to Poland in the size of her 
minorities, 

The minority problem in Greater Rumania is a very 
serious one. The interest taken by co-religionists of such 
European and American minority groups in Rumania’s 
treatment of the several varieties of Protestants in Transyl- 
vania and of Jews throughout the Kingdom has repeatedly 
brought Rumania before the bar of Western opinion. The 
minorities were placed under international protection by 
a treaty of December 9, 1919. This was signed by Ru-- 
mania only after her statesmen had become convinced 
that if they did not take such action the Allies would not 
consent to the incorporation in the Kingdom of the new 
territories containing a large percentage of non-Ruma- 
nians. The treaty is similar to the Polish Minorities Treaty 
except that it contains a clause by which “Rumania un- 
dertakes to recognize as Rumanian nationals, ipso facto 
and without the requirement of any formality, Jews 
inhabiting any Rumanian territory who do not possess 
another nationality.” This was intended to end the scan- 
dalous treatment which Rumania had meted out for forty 
years to the Jews. As a matter of fact however, anti- 
Semitism is still rife in Rumania and the position of the 
Jews there is extremely bad, and has been the occasion of 
many protests. Rumanian action in this matter has not 
bettered her international position. The contrary, indeed, 
is true. 

A consequence of the war and of the Russian Revolu- 
tion was the agrarian reform, which effected a complete 
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transformation in economic and social conditions in Ru- 
mania. In 1920 and 1921, successive agrarian laws prac- 
tically converted Rumania into a land of peasant pro- 
prietors, the large estates which still remained comprising 
only 15 to 20 per cent of the total area of the country. 
Simultaneously universal manhood suffrage was intro- 
duced, tending to transfer political power to the landown- 
ing peasantry, created on the ruins of that landowning 
aristocracy which had been the backbone of the pre-war 
Conservative party. 

The agrarian reform has been especially hard on the 
Hungarian minority in Transylvania, where it is estimated 
that 79 per cent of the estates containing more than 200 
acres were owned by Hungarians. The notorious dispute 
concerning the Hungarian optants—landowners who were 
transferred to Rumanian rule by the Treaty of Trianon, 
opted for Hungarian nationality and were expropriated 
by the Agrarian Reform Law—has embittered Hunga- 
rian-Rumanian relations for more than five years. From 
1923 until June 1928 this dispute was before the Council 
of the League of Nations; then it was referred again to 
the disputants for direct settlement of the compensation 
which the expropriated landowners should receive. But 
the prospects of a final and satisfactory adjustment did 
not seem bright in the summer of 1928. 


Tue LirrLe ENTENTE 


Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia now own con- 
siderable territory acquired from the old Austro-Hunga- 
rian Empire. Czechoslovakia, in fact, 1s almost entirely 
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composed of provinces formerly belonging to the Dual 
Monarchy. As a result, all three are primarily concerned 
in maintaining the status quo established by the peace 
treaties, and in preventing a return of the hated Hapsburg 
dynasty. In order to consolidate their gains and insure 
themselves mutual protection, these states have formed an 
alliance known as the Little Entente. This combination of 
states, representing a total of 42,000,000 inhabitants, has 
to a certain extent replaced the heterogenous Dual Mon- 
archy with its 51,000,000 people, in the international rela- 
tions of Central Europe. 

The chief architect of the Little Entente is Eduard 
BeneS, Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia. Largely as a 
result of his initiative, conventions of alliance were signed 
between the three states as follows: 


(1) Czechoslovakia-Jugoslavia, August 14, 1920; 
(2) Czechoslovakia~-Rumania, April 23, 1921; 
(3) Jugoslavia-Rumania, June 7, 1921. 


The preamble of the first convention declares that its 
purpose is the maintenance of the Treaty of Trianon. By 
the actual terms of the instrument, the two states agree to 
assist one another in the event of an unprovoked attack 
upon either of them by Hungary in accordance with the 
terms of a military convention to be drawn up later. (This 
was actually signed on August 1, 1921.) Furthermore, 
neither party is to conclude an alliance with a third party 
without giving previous notice to the other. The terms of 
the Czecho-Rumanian convention are identical with those 
of the first convention, except for the insertion of an 
explicit provision that the two governments shall pursue 
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a concerted foreign policy in regard to Hungary. The 
Rumanian-Jugoslay convention contains an additional 
article providing for a concerted policy against Bulgaria as 
well as against Hungary. The conventions have been duly 
registered at Geneva with the League of Nations. 

Czechoslovakia and Rumania made firm representations 
to Hungary in March 1921, on the occasion of an at- 
tempted coup by Karl of Hapsburg. The most important 
result of Karl’s move was to hasten the conclusion in 
April and June 1921, of the conventions between Rumania 
and Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia and Rumania respec- 
tively. In October 1921, the Little Entente states actually 
decreed mobilization against Hungary and so strenuous 
were their representations at Budapest asking for Karl’s 
formal abdication and removal to a definitive and safe 
place of residence, that Hungary finally appealed to the 
Allies for protection. The Conference of Ambassadors po- 
litely asked the Little Entente to demobilize, but did call 
upon the Hungarian Government also to proclaim the de- 
position both of Karl and of the Hapsburg Dynasty. Thus 
the Little Entente won its first substantial victory. 

It is significant of the weakened condition of the Aus- 
trian Republic that the Little Entente states did not con- 
sider her a potential enemy. In fact, Czechoslovakia 
signed a political convention with Austria on December 
16, 1921, by which both parties pledged themselves to 
complete execution of the peace treaties. 

They pledged mutual neutrality in the event of an 
attack by a third party, as well as diplomatic support. 
Further, they promised to suppress movements in their 
respective territories directed against the other state 
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and agreed to cooperate to prevent a restoration of the 
old régime. In March 1926, the two states signed a treaty 
binding themselves to the peaceful settlement of all dis- 
putes. In the summer of 1928 M. Marinkovitch, Jugoslav 
Foreign Minister, even suggested that Austria join the 
Little Entente. Austria, however, declined to join any 
group directed against another Central European power 
—namely Hungary. 

Hungary was admitted to the League of Nations in 
September 1922. Since then, the tension in Central Eu- 
rope has somewhat relaxed and in July 1923, at one of the 
periodic conferences which the Little Entente has held, it 
was decided that the three allies should approve the scheme 
of League reconstruction for Hungary, a decided step 
toward conciliation. 

During the past five years, the Little Entente states have 
been drawn more and more within the orbit of the Great 
Powers. France, as we have seen, has signed important 
treaties of alliance with all three states, while Italy, also 
seeking to secure the hegemony of the Balkans and to — 
extend her influence in Central Europe, has signed treaties 
of “cordial collaboration” with these states. Italy, how- 
ever, has also been flirting with Hungary, and in March 
1927, signed an arbitration and friendship treaty with the 
Magyar State. This act, to some extent, drew taut the 
loosened bonds of the Little Entente, while the Hunga- 
rians felt that at last they had secured an ally after their 
years of isolation. The discovery of a shipment of arms 
marked “machine parts” at a frontier station between 
Austria and Hungary to which reference has already been 
made was the cause of an appeal by the Little Entente to 
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the League of Nations.’ This incident, together with 
Mussolini’s subsequent pronouncements in regard to revi- 
sion of the Treaty of Trianon, coming as it did on the 
heels of Lord Rothermere’s campaign for revision, has 
kept the Little Entente in a constant state of nerves. 

Since the settlement of frontier difficulties between 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, the latter state has cooperated 
fairly consistently with the Little Entente, although never 
formally joining the alliance. 

The old Austro-Hungarian Empire had the advantage 
of comprising a large area where there were no customs 
barriers. Each of the succession states has surrounded itself 
by high tariff walls and in spite of some desire to remedy 
this evil, the Little Entente states have made little progress 
towards free trade either between themselves or with their 
neighbors. After four years of negotiation, an innocuous 
Trade Treaty was signed early in 1927 between Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia, which, though indicating a trend 
toward normalcy, is perhaps hardly a beginning toward 
the recovery of the free movement of trade. 

Nevertheless the Little Entente must be considered as 
the most important stabilizing element in Central Europe 
since the war. Although each fresh attempt on the part of 
Hungary to revise her frontiers puts new life into the 
worst features of the alliance, complete stabilization of 
the new governments and a policy of mutual toleration 
on the part of Hungary as well as of the Little Entente 
states, will, if developed, permit Central Europe to live at 
peace with itself and will consequently insure the peace of 
Europe. 


Cf p. 307. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
FASCIST RULE 


Tue Kingdom of Italy has one point in common with 
the Empire of Germany—both got a late start in life. The 
unification of Italy was not completed until 1871—the 
same year as the unification of Germany. Thereafter, 
except for a war with Turkey in 1911, Italy led a peaceful 
existence until the outbreak of the World War. Despite 
her alliance with Germany and Austria, Italy finally 
entered the war on the side of the Allies after receiving 
promises of material gain and additional territory in the 
secret treaty of London of 1915. When the armistice came, 
the country was disorganized and anaemic, and the admin- 
istration of the government was in a demoralized condi- 
tion. A wave of economic discontent, caused by inflation, 
demobilization, the cessation of emigration and the 
tourist traffic and the dislocation of foreign markets, 
swept over the country, strengthening the radical faction 
of the Socialist movement, which forcibly took over the 
management of a large number of factories in 1921. The 
Socialists finally induced the employers to give the workers 
a share in the management of industry, and even threat- 
ened the country with a Soviet régime. 

They soon met their doom, however, at the hands of a 
former party member, Benito Mussolini, then less than 45 
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years of age. Before the war Mussolini had been a radical 
and an obscure but militant Socialist leader. For a time he 
had lived in Switzerland, but in 1912 he returned to Italy 
and became editor of a Socialist paper Avanti. Mussolini 
at first denounced the World War as a capitalist enter- 
prise, but he soon reversed his position and was conse- 
quently expelled from the Italian Socialist party, which 
alone of the Socialist parties of Europe opposed the war 
from the beginning. He later established a newspaper of 
his own, called the Popolo d’Italia, which urged a vigorous 
conduct of the war. A man of magnetic personality, he 
was convinced that he had been called to play a historic 
mission in the world. At the end of the war Mussolini 
organized a patriotic society of young men known 
as the Black Shirts, which at the Rome Congress of 
November 1921, became the Fascist Party. Its members 
adopted uniforms, songs and symbols—including the 
Roman salute and the lictors’ rods. At first no one took 
the Fascists seriously. But they soon changed their 
minds, 

When in 1919, Italy’s economic distress seemed to have 
brought the country to the verge of Bolshevism, which a 
nopelessly divided Parliament was powerless to combat, 
Mussolini’s Black Shirts, in an alliance with the syndicalist 
labor unions, engaged in bitter conflicts with the Com- 
munists, forcing many Communist and Socialist mayors 
to give up their offices. Those who resisted the demands of 
the Black Shirts were obliged to swallow large doses of 
castor oil. They were also treated to other forms of vio- 
lence and there was even some bloodshed. The criticisms 
of the Fascist squads became so vigorous that the inept 
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Facta Government was obliged to resign. And, following 
a famous march of the Black Shirts on Rome, in October 
1922, which was directed against ‘a political class of 
weaklings and defectives who for four years had not been 
able to give the nation a government,” the King asked 
Mussolini to become Prime Minister and to form a national 
government. 

A parliamentary crisis soon developed. For a time after 
his accession to power in 1922 Mussolini temporized with 
the opposition. But in December 1923, he secured the 
enactment of an electoral law providing that the party 
polling the largest number of votes at a general election 
should be entitled to two-thirds of the seats in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. The opposition took up the challenge. It 
withdrew to the Aventine Hill, where, despite Mussolini’s 
threats, it insisted on remaining. For some time Mussolini 
continued to govern with a rump Parliament composed 
only of his own supporters. But in November 1925, he 
ended the deadlock by suppressing Parliament altogether, 
making the Prime Minister responsible solely to the King 
and empowering the Prime Minister to issue decrees having 
the force of law. He enacted legislation establishing a 
rigorous censorship over the press. All editors of recog- 
nized papers must register with the Fascist party, and all 
papers must receive their directions from the government. 
A law for the defense of the State, of November 1926, 
virtually provided for the abolition of political parties 
opposed to Fascism and all labor unions which were not 
Fascist in character. Mussolini also abolished the secret 
societies, banishing one Masonic Grand Master for five 
years. He disbarred anti-Fascist lawyers and forced promi- 
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nent Italians, such as Signor Nitti, together with hundreds 
of others, to flee the country. He gradually staffed the 
universities with Fascist professors; “purified” government 
services of all anti-Fascist elements and exiled hundreds of 
political prisoners. By this series of measures Mussolini 
rigorously suppressed all opposition. The result was a rush 
of Italians into the Fascist party, partly because of intimi- 
dation, and partly because of a desire to be on the winning 
side. Unlike the Communist party of Russia, the Fascists 
at first welcomed recruits indiscriminately. The result for 
a time was an unruly organization made up of many con- 
flicting elements. Mussolini attempted to correct the situa- 
tion by a “purifying” policy and by severely punishing 
acts of insubordination. 

During this period, local bands of Fascisti roamed 
throughout the country, committing acts of so-called 
“squadrism” or violence, and otherwise venting their dis- 
pleasure upon their opponents, These methods of violence 
came to a head in the murder of Signor Matteotti in June 
1924. Matteotti had intended to expose the graft of Musso- 
lini’s Minister of the Interior, who, it was learned later, 
had been involved in the murder. The country was shocked 
by the incident. While the Fascists denied that their leader 
was implicated, Mussolini had previously boasted that 
everything in Italy was done upon his “express” orders, 
and naturally the non-Fascist public now held him re- 
sponsible. In an effort to retrieve his position, Mussolini 
removed from office nearly everyone mentioned in the 
scandal. Nevertheless, when the murderers of Matteotti 
were finally brought to trial in March 1926, they were 
defended by the Secretary-General of the Fascist party 
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and were given sentences so light as almost to constitute 
an acquittal. 

Such were the methods by which Mussolini and his 
followers came into power. His party was at first com- 
posed largely of a curious assortment of young men, re- 
turned soldiers, obscure journalists, some peasants and 
trade unionists, headed by a few distinguished liberal and 
nationalist statesmen. 

There are those who attribute to Mussolini the personal 
greatness of a Napoleon Bonaparte; there are others who 
assert that his magnetic and powerful personality is a 
myth, built up in order to hold together the Fascist party, 
composed of a number of bitterly contending groups. 
Whatever the true estimate of the man, the Fascist move- 
ment in Italy has far greater significance than the victory 
of one group of political rivals over another. It is a move- 
ment which is based on vibrant emotions and on powerful 
beliefs. It is a movement which has constructed an organ- 
ization matching these beliefs, which is unique among the 
governments of Europe. 


Tue Fascist Party 


Fascism is essentially nationalistic. It regards the State 
as the embodiment of the unity of its citizens; it preaches 
that every citizen is completely subordinate to the State. 
It elevates Italy above all nations; it teaches that Italy 
must expand. In a speech at Trieste in February 1921, 
Mussolini said, ‘““The Mediterranean is destined to return 
to us. Rome is destined to become once more the city 
which directs the civilization of the whole of Western 
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Europe.” Every person who opposes Fascism also opposes 
Italy, because Fascism is the State. Fascism opposes Social- 
ism because Socialism ignores national frontiers and advo- 
cates the individual gain of the working class. Fascism is 
idealistic—it preaches individual sacrifice to the nation.! 

A student of Machiavelli, Mussolini believes that the 
first duty of a government is to be strong. There must be 
a supreme power. Liberty can exist only in a strong state. 
And if liberty must be sacrificed to make a state strong, 
liberty must go. 

The Fascist party was officially organized in 1921. For 
a time it had an annual party congress. But in October 
1926, a new constitution was adopted, based on the prin- 
ciple of “anti-electionism,” which abolished these con- 
gresses and placed all authority in the hands of a Grand 
Fascist Council, presided over by Il Duce, the Leader. 
The Council, which is composed of the party secretaries 
of each province, has almost unlimited power. It appoints 
a Directorate of nine members which meets once a month 
under the presidency of Mussolini. Provincial councils and 
directorates are organized on the same plan. The provin- 
cial secretaries appoint the secretaries of the local Fascisti. 
Altogether, the Fascist party does not seem to occupy the 
same important relationship to the government as does the 
Communist party in Russia. Mussolini dominates both the 
government and his party—a fact which was illustrated 
in his circular to the prefects in charge of the provinces 
in January 1927, in which he promised to support their 
efforts to suppress all attempts of local Fascist groups to 


*Cf. Professor Herbert W. Schneider’s forthcoming book, Making the Fascist 


State, to be published by the Oxford University Press. This is one of the best books 
on the subject. 
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take the law into their own hands. Party officials are now 
prohibited from holding other salaried political offices. 

In 1926 it was also decided that only those who have 
“graduated” from the Advance Guard, a Junior Fascist 
organization, could become members of the party. Re- 
cruits to this organization are boys ranging from the ages 
of 14 to 18, who take an oath to the King and solemnly 
swear “to follow without question the orders of I! Duce 
and to serve the cause of the Fascist revolution with all 
their might, and if necessary with their blood.” The 
Advance Guard is similar to the Boy Scouts, and has its 
costumes, hikes and drills. Officers from the Fascist Militia 
have been placed in charge of the Advance Guard units. 

The Advance Guard is a branch of the “physical and 
moral” educational organization of the Fascists, called the 
Balilla. Balilla was the name of a historic youth who in 
1745 led a revolt against the Austrians in Genoa. The 
Balilla proper trains youth from eight to fourteen years, 
while the Advance Guard takes the older boys. A million 
Italian children are now enrolled in both organizations, 
and 10,000 Fascist militia officers give instruction. The 
Fascist teach that the child belongs to the State and 
through military and physical instruction they teach him 
devotion to Italy. One writer states that the Balilla seems 
the greatest attempt in state education of youth in history 
since the time of Sparta.* 

Closely related to the Fascist party proper is the Fascist 
Militia. This is the armed force of Black Shirts organized 
by Mussolini before the March on Rome, which still re- 
tains its identity. Instead of being placed under the King, 


1Gentizon, P., “L’Education Fasciste,’ Le Temps, July 25, 1928. 
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as was the army, it was placed under Mussolini’s personal 
authority. Originally utilized as strike-breakers, a number 
of the militia police the railways and perform similar 
duties. But at present the majority are mobilized only for 
parade purposes. Friction: has existed from the first be- 
tween the militia and the army. The militia was regarded 
as the support of Mussolini while the army was regarded 
as the support of the King. But ultimately reorganization 
came, and the militia was made subordinate to the army, 
while the army itself was placed under the authority of 
Mussolini. 

The third unit in the Fascist triarchy is composed of 
the syndicates. Syndicalism had gained a strong hold in 
Italy before the war. As exemplified by one of its intel- 
lectual leaders, Georges Sorel of France, syndicalism 
preached the destruction of political governments in favor 
of governments by economic groups. It believed in direct 
action—the general strike—rather than in political action. 
One branch of the syndicalist movement in Italy, repre- 
sented by a large number of trade unions, took on a strong 
nationalist bent during the war and came to be led by a 
young man named Edmondo Rossoni. In 1919 the Fascists 
found themselves in need of labor support, while the 
syndicalists found themselves in need of political aid. 
Consequently Rossoni suggested an alliance between the 
two groups—a suggestion which was accepted by the Fas- 
cist leader. The syndicates under Rossoni’s influence came 
together in the Federation of Fascist Syndical Corpora- 
tions. The philosophy which animated Italian syndicalism, 
although it deserted the principle of the general strike, 
aimed at the organization of every economic interest, 
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whether of employers or employees, into syndicates. 
While it believed in private property, it emphasized the 
common interests of employer and employee. The ballot 
and Parliament were unreal. The syndicalists who adhered 
to Fascism did not deny the existence of the State; the 
State was above the syndicates; but they did believe that 
the State should be organized upon the basis of economic 
rather than the old geographic-political groups. 
Following his alliance with Mussolini, Rossoni began to 
organize the nation into these Fascist corporations, whose 
members increased from 470,000 in June 1922, to 
2,121,240 in October 1926. This expansion was largely 
at the expense of the old labor unions and the Socialist 


party. 
FascisM AND LABOR 


Mussolini at first was not much interested in the syndi- 
calist idea. But largely as a consequence of the growing 
influence of labor and of Rossoni’s disciples, resulting from 
a series of strikes in 1924, Mussolini was finally won over. 
On April 3, 1926, the Juridical Discipline of Collective 
Labor Relations Law was passed. This law lays down four 
principles, (1) it provides for the legal recognition of 
syndicates and their control by the state, (2) it recognizes 
the validity of collective labor contracts, (3) it prohibits 
lockouts and strikes, (4) it establishes a labor court to 
hear controversies between employers and employees. 
This court is merely the ordinary Court of Appeals, which 
has a special labor section. 

This law recognized six confederations of employers 
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and seven federations of employees (one of the non-man- 
ual workers). 

Within both the employers’ and employees’ associa- 
tions are many subdivisions. These associations may enter 
into collective contracts defining the conditions of labor— 
contracts which are obligatory on all, whether members 
or not. 

Finally, the syndicalist system aims to unite employers 
and employees of similar industries into a body called the 
“corporation,” which constitutes an “organ” of the ad- 
ministration of the State. These “corporations” should 
conciliate controversies within the industry, promote pro- 
duction, establish employment bureaus, and regulate ap- 
prenticeship. Seven corporations were authorized as fol- 
lows: the metallurgical industries, the mechanical 
industries, the textile industries, the chemical industries, 
agriculture, commerce, and chemical trade. 

All legally recognized associations of employers and of 
employees (whether these persons are members of the 
association or not) have the right to tax persons they 
represent, but the tax is not to exceed one day’s pay for 
each worker. Each association, to be recognized, must 
represent at least one-tenth of the workers or employers 
engaged in a particular occupation. No association will be 
recognized if it is affliated with an international association 
—a ruling which strikes at the Socialist parties and labor 
unions having international affiliations. Government offi- 
cials are not allowed to form syndicates. Associations which 
are not recognized continue to exist as de facto associations 


*For an English translation of the law of April 3, 1926, see Pennachio, A. The 
Corporative State, p. 103. 
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in accordance with existing legislation. A special section is 
organized for the work of the labor court. 

This intricate plan for syndicates of employers and 
employees is placed under strict Fascist control. The syn- 
dicates and corporations are under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Corporations, a post assumed by Mussolini. 
The directors of the association “must give proof of their 
competence, good behavior, and positive faith in the na- 
tion.” The officers of national or regional associations must 
have the approval of the Ministry of the Interior, and 
approval may be revoked at any time. 

These syndicates, and especially the “corporations” 
joining employers and employees together, were expected 
to bring about an improvement in labor conditions. But 
the corporations did not function quickly enough to sat- 
isfy Rossoni, who induced the government to enact the 
so-called Labor Charter, promulgated on April 21, 1927. 
This charter was heralded as a substitute for the “‘ficti- 
tious” Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

The Labor Charter declares that the Italian nation ‘is 
a moral, political and economic unity, which has its in- 
tegral realization in the Fascist State.” Labor is a “social 
duty” and in that sense is under the guardianship of the 
State. Private initiative is the most efficacious and useful 
instrument in the interest of the nation, and State inter- 
vention will occur “‘only when private initiative is lacking 
or is insufficient, or when the political interests of the 
State are involved.” Wages are to be fixed by action of 
the syndicates, the conciliation of the corporative organs 
and the sentence of the labor magistrate in accordance 
“with the normal exigencies of life, possibilities of pro- 
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duction and labor output.” Labor has a right to a weekly 
rest, to an annual paid holiday and to an indemnity in 
case of discharge, under certain conditions. Principles in 
regard to accident, maternity, unemployment and sick- 
ness insurance are laid down. Some complaints have been 
made that the provisions of the charter are evaded. 

The final ascendance of the “‘corporative idea” was 
recorded in a law of February 20, 1928, remodelling the 
revived Chamber of Deputies on lines involving, according 
to the Fascist Grand Council, “the suppression of all poli- 
tical parties hostile to Fascism,” and the recognition of the 
economic organization of the nation. Under this law, the 
whole country forms a single constituency and the num- 
ber of deputies is reduced from 560 to 400. The right to_ 
nominate candidates is vested in the national confederation 
of syndicates, thirteen in number, who are to meet for the 
purpose in Rome. These bodies are to propose a number 
of candidates equal to twice the number to be elected. 
The number which each confederation may name is fixed 
in an annex. Thus the national confederation of agricul- 
turists and of manufacturers may each name 12 candi- 
dates for every 100 candidates. Other associations may 
also propose candidates, as determined by royal decree 
issued on the advice of a committee of five senators and 
five deputies. These nominations are sent to the Fascist 
Grand Council, which draws up a single list of nominees. 
If necessary, the Council may pick names outside those 
submitted by the associations. The election is then held 
on the basis of this list and the people simply vote “tyes” 
or “no.” If the list does not receive a majority of the 
votes, a second election will be held not more than 45 
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days later. For the new election all associations and organ- 
izations containing 5,000 members may present lists of 
candidates. Those who receive a majority are elected; 
while the remaining seats are distributed according to the 
“quotient” system of proportional representation.! 

The “plebiscite” which was to determine the composi- 
tion of the new “corporative’ Chamber of Deputies was 
held on March 24, 1929. The uncontested official list was 
overwhelmingly approved at the polls; 99 out of every 
one hundred ballots were marked “Yes.” Italy seems to be 
the first government in the world to establish a Chamber 
based frankly on economic representation.? 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF Fascism 


Such is the machinery which Fascism has established in 
Italy. How has this machinery been used? The most ob- 
vious accomplishments have been in the realm of finance. 
In 1921-22 there was a deficit of nearly 16,000,000 lire 
in the Italian budget. But this deficit has been wiped 
out in favor of a surplus which has existed in the budget 
for the last three years. Recently the government has also 
wrestled with the currency problem. Following a policy 
of inflation and of loans, the situation of the lira became 
serious. In May, 1926, it declined to 31.6 to the dollar. 
Following the enactment of severe reforms, in certain 
respects similar to those taken in France, the value of the 
lira rose (April, 1927) to 18.8 to the dollar—a point 


The total number of votes cast for the minority seats is divided by the number 
of places available; the resulting figure is called the minority quotient. The number 
of votes obtained by each list is divided by this quotient and the result represents 
the number of places to be assigned to the list. 

“The Senate remains as before. 
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higher than that reached by the French franc. In Febru- 
ary 1928, the government enacted decrees legally stabiliz- 
ing the lira at 19 to the dollar. 

The government has also placed certain public services 
upon an efficient basis. In pre-Fascist days there were 23 
employees on the railways for every mile of track and the 
number of passes issued annually exceeded a million. The 
service was disorganized. Mussolini and his administrators 
straightened out these conditions. The railways now run 
on time and they show a surplus. The government has also 
carried out new railway and road construction, built new 
ports, brought about the hydraulic improvement of land, 
introduced electric traction for certain passenger and 
freight traffic, and generally stimulated the development 
of hydro-electric power. All of these developments were 
not the achievement of Fascism alone, however. Some of 
them were the logical continuation of projects begun 
before the advent of the Mussolini régime. 

When Mussolini first came into power, he resorted to 
the policy of laissez faire. Like Calvin Coolidge, he and 
his Minister of Finance, Stefani, believed that the govern- 
ment should not interfere with business. Consequently 
they turned over the telephones to private enterprise; they 
abolished the inheritance tax and the Ministry of Labor; 
they repealed the Socialist land laws and discontinued sub- 
sidies to the cooperative societies. It was a policy which 
increased the importance of the industrialists and conse- 
quently minimized the power of the syndicates. The finan- 
cial crisis which came to a head in the spring of 1926, as 
well as the growing strength of the syndicates, led Mus- 
solini to abandon his policy of laissez faire. He now cut 
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wages, rents, and the price of food. In some cases the gov- 
ernment actually forced landlords to reduce their rents 
by fifty per cent; in other cases it obliged factories to keep 
operating at a loss subject to the threat of operation at the 
owners’ expense. In 1927 Mussolini undertook an agri- 
cultural reform. As a result of these measures and the 
general syndicate organization, the power of labor in- 
creased. Fascism has established detailed control over vir- 
tually every aspect of private enterprise. The labor courts 
have power to fix prices in industries involved in labor dis- 
putes. 

Such developments have somewhat cooled the early 
ardor of the industrialists for the Fascist régime, although 
they once rejoiced at the suppression of Socialism and the 
prospect of political stability. On the other hand, the 
laboring classes have become more sympathetic within the 
last two years, because of the gains made as a result of the 
new “corporative” organization. During 1926 the Na- 
tional Confederation of Fascist Syndicates negotiated 
1,060 contracts and labor agreements fixing labor condi- 
tions and salaries. Whether labor will be satisfied with the 
anti-strike provisions of the existing legislation remains to 
be seen. The fact of the matter is that the bourgeois Fascist 
groups, with their ideals of laissez faire, are now engaged in 
a struggle with the syndicalists and their ideals of economic 
organization and control. Within the last two years the 
syndicalist ideas have definitely won ground at the ex- 
pense of the old Fascist ideas. Mussolini has been obliged, 
whether willingly or not, to accept the former, but he has 
attempted to retain his grip by making all these associa- 
tions depend upon him as the Minister of Corporations 
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and by placing the parliamentary candidates of these asso- 
ciations under the rigid control of the Fascist Grand 
Council. Mussolini is now attempting to drive the syndi- 
cates where he wants them to go. Nobody knows whether 
the syndicates will run away with the driver. 


THE PorpuLATION QUESTION 


The most important problem in Italy today is economic 
—the problem of producing food or goods sufficient to 
keep the people of Italy alive—and it is a problem which 
Mussolini has not solved, but intensified. Italy has a popu- 
lation of more than 40,500,000 people, which increased by 
nearly 429,000 in 1926. The populations of few countries 
are more dense than that of Italy. The development of 
Italian industry, which would give the people employ- 
ment, is handicapped by the shortage of raw materials, 
especially of coal and iron. Italy must import a large per- 
centage of the food which her people consume. 

Before the war the pressure of population was partly 
relieved by emigration. Between 1910 and 1914 there were 
3,249,000 Italians who left their homes and sought resi- 
dence abroad. Between 1911 and 1914 the excess of im- 
ports over exports averaged annually 1,064 million lira. 
Thousands of emigrants regularly remitted savings to their 
relatives, and thus helped Italy to balance her international 
payments. Emigrants’ remittances amounted to about 450 
millions, while tourist expenditures amounted to 425 mil- 
lions. The remainder of the deficit was met by earnings 
of the merchant marine, loans and other invisible items. 

The World War severely curtailed tourist expenditures 
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and immigrant remittances. While emigration was tem- 
porarily resumed in 1920, it has never reached its pre-war 
heights. The 1924 Immigration Act of the United States 
was responsible in part for this decline, since the quota of 
Italians admitted annually into the United States under 
that act is almost negligible. Large numbers of Italians, 
however, have taken up their residence in France, at first 
as casual laborers and later as permanent farmers. At pres- 
ent about 10 million Italians live abroad. 

The decline in emigration has naturally increased the 
population pressure at home. To relieve this pressure the 
government has attempted to encourage “internal migra- 
tion” and to colonize reclaimed land. But these are mere 
palliatives, and Mussolini has recently sought a better solu- 
tion in the increase of the agricultural and industrial out- 
put. While annual exports are about $250,000,000 more 
now than in 1914, Italy still imports much more than she 
exports, and the deficit is no longer offset by immigrant 
remittances. The deficit of exports in 1926 was 7,140 
million lira. Tourist expenditures in Italy during the same 
year amounted to 2,800 million lira, which meets less 
than half of the deficit. 

Mussolini has rejected birth control as a possible solution 
of the population problem. He is opposed to all measures 
limiting the size and grandeur of the Italian nation. 

To encourage large families Mussolini has imposed a tax 
on bachelors. In a speech before Parliament on May 26, 
1927, he declared that “if Italy wants to count for some- 
thing, it must appear on the threshold of the second half 
of the century with a population of not less than 60 mil- 
lion inhabitants. If we fall off, gentlemen, we cannot 
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make an empire, we shall become a colony.” He recom- 
mended, in addition to the bachelor’s tax, a tax on child- 
less marriages. Fascism argues that it is easier to maintain 
order in a country having a dense population, and that 
such a country makes possible the development of a degree 
of culture unknown in sparsely settled areas. A reduction 
of population would imperil the military strength of the 
nation. 

This attitude really arises from the profound nationalist 
philosophy of the Fascist leaders. They believe in the des- 
tiny of Italy. They believe in increasing the numbers of 
Italians in order to increase the greatness of the nation. 
They frankly state that because of its growing popula- 
tion, Italy must acquire more territory. An authoritative 
Fascist writer, Signor Francesco Coppola, recently de- 
clared, “demographic, economic and political reasons jus- 
tify Italy’s desire for expansion. . . .” Fascists do not wish 
Italians to emigrate to France or the United States and lose 
their Italian citizenship. The same writer states that emi- 
gration in the proper sense of the term no longer exists. 
“Italian nationals must work in Italian territories for the 
wealth and power of Italy.” This sentiment has led Italians 
to demand new colonies, and to covet the mandated terri- 
tories of Syria and Palestine. It has also led France to fear 
that Italy will sooner or later attempt to take Tunis, which 
is inhabited by more Italians than Frenchmen, which is 
closer to Italy than to France, and which Italy believes to 
have been snatched from her in an unsavory diplomatic 
game before the war. Some Italians also cast covetous eyes 
upon Savoy and Nice, the French Riviera, formerly 
Italian soil, but ceded to France in 1860, 
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In order to control Italian emigrants abroad, the Fas- 
cist Government, in January 1926, promulgated an “Anti- 
Emigré” Act, which provides that an Italian shall lose 
his citizenship if he takes part in an act harmful to Italian 
interests “even if that act be not a crime.” In such a case 
the government may even confiscate his property. In 
April 1927, the Italian Government passed a startling law 
prohibiting an Italian from taking service with a foreign 
government or even with an international public institu- 
tion of a political character without the previous consent 
of the Italian Government, which could be withdrawn at 
any time. This law was apparently aimed at the employ- 
ment of anti-Fascists by the League of Nations. In Feb- 
ruary 1928, Mussolini issued a statute for the guidance 
of Fascisti abroad. They must respect the laws of the coun- 
try which gives them hospitality, but they must “defend 
the true Italian spirit of the past and present. They must 
be as disciplined in foreign countries as I demand it from, 
and enforce it among, Italians at home.” Emigrant affairs 
come within the province of a secretary-general at Rome. 


ITALY AND ITS NEIGHBORS 


Because of the presence of a large number of Italians 
upon French soil, whom France is trying to assimilate, 
and because of Italian covetousness toward French terri- 
tory, the expansionist attitude of the Italian Government 
has affected France perhaps more than it has affected other 
countries. Many Italians believe that their expansion is 
obstructed by the French Empire in North Africa and the 
system of European alliances which France has built up. 
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A number of demonstrations have been made against 
France in Italy. The Fascists have been particularly irri- 
tated at the fact that France has given asylum to Italian 
emigrés, some of whom, on leaving French territory, have 
plotted against the life of Mussolini. In the fall of 1927 
the relations of the two countries became tense over the 
Garibaldi incident. Garibaldi was an Italian emigré in 
France, supposedly hostile to the Fascist régime. The 
French police discovered, however, that Garibaldi was 
actually a secret agent of the Fascist Government. The 
matter was smoothed over by a gentle protest from M. 
Briand. 

In an apparent attempt to break down the diplomatic 
supremacy of France in Europe, Mussolini entered into a 
number of treaties, the chief of which was a treaty of 
conciliation and neutrality with Spain—also ruled by a 
dictator, Primo de Rivera. The treaty was signed on 
August 7, 1926. If Italy were to be attacked by France, 
Spain, under this treaty, would have to remain neu- 
tral. This treaty might conceivably conflict with 
Spain’s obligations under the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. 

The Spanish-Italian treaty was followed by an agree- 
ment of April 5, 1927, between Italy and Hungary— 
the first political treaty signed by Hungary since the war. 
Disputes were to be settled by conciliation and arbitration 
and Hungary was assured access to the port of Fiume. 
After this treaty had been signed, Mussolini expressed 
sympathy with the movement in Hungary to bring about 
a revision of the treaty of Trianon. 

*Cf. p. 306. 
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Italy also entered into similar agreements with the Little 
Entente countries apparently in an effort to supplant 
French influence in the Balkans. 

Fortunately the year 1927 showed an improvement in 
the relations between France and Italy. In November, a 
modus vivendi was signed by the two countries in regard 
to emigration. In a conciliatory speech of June 5, 1928, 
Mussolini declared that a treaty of friendship with France 
had been proposed, and that a series of protocols settling 
the status of Italians in Tunis and rectifying the western 
boundary of Tripoli were being negotiated. Likewise an 
agreement was being reached over Tangier, a city at the 
entrance of the Mediterranean which has been under in- 
ternational rule. In December 1923, an international 
treaty was signed, defining the form of government and 
giving to France a certain preponderance. Italy was not a 
party to the treaty and has ever since demanded a share 
in the administration of the city. This was finally ac- 
corded to her in negotiations in the spring of 1928. 


Tue SouTH TYROL 


Another illustration of Fascist nationalism may be found 
in the treatment of the South Tyrol. Largely for strategic 
reasons, the Paris Peace Conference awarded this territory, 
which had formed a part of Austria, to Italy despite the 
fact that the majority of the population was German. 
Ignoring the promises made by Italy at the Paris Peace 
Conference, the Fascist Government attempted to Italian- 
ize the territory and was charged with prohibiting the 
use of German in public meetings and with the seques- 
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tration of German property. These measures led, in Feb- 
ruary 1926, to protests from Dr. Held, the Bavarian Prime 
Minister, and from Dr. Stresemann, the German Foreign 
Minister. They also led to protests from Chancellor Seipel 
of Austria in February 1928. In each case Mussolini made 
a belligerent reply. In an address of March 3, 1928, he 
declared that this was the last occasion that he would speak 
on the question. “The next time I shall make acts do the 
speaking. . . . A self-respecting state does not tolerate 
such foreign interference. The Democrat-Republican 
Fuller, Governor of Massachusetts, in the United States 
of America, has given us a striking example in this re- 
spect.” * He declined to place the matter before the League. 
“The League of Nations, Geneva? Vain hopes. If the 
Geneva Council ever enters into the labyrinth of the so- 
called minorities it will never extricate itself from it.” 

Despite a mollifying exchange of notes between Italy 
and Austria recently, Fascist policy in the Tyrol consti- 
tutes one of the sore spots in Europe today. 


THE VaTICAN 


In 1870 the Italian army marched into Rome and 
deprived the Pope of the last vestiges of temporal power. 
In an effort to appease the Vatican, the Italian Govern- 
ment enacted in 1871 the Law of Papal Guarantees, which 
ensured the Pope free intercourse with the outside world 
and placed an annuity of $600,000 at his disposal. The 
Pope and his successors refused to recognize the Italian 
Government and left the annuity unclaimed. Instead, the 
Vatican demanded the return of its territory, and insisted 
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that its status be fixed by an agreement to which it was a 
party, and not by unilateral act of the Italian Govern- 
ment. For fifty-nine years the “Roman question” appeared 
to defy solution. 

Despite his former reputation as an atheist, Mussolini 
adopted a conciliatory attitude towards the Pope. He 
restored the crucifix to the schoolroom, appointed chap- 
lains for the army, and increased the sums paid by the 
government to the priests. Religious instruction was made 
obligatory in the elementary schools; such instruction was 
given by lay teachers, and the Church enjoyed only limited 
right of approval. Mussolini personally attended important 
religious ceremonies. 

Conflicts, however, occurred between Church and State, 
especially in the matter of education. In March 1928 
Mussolini suppressed all institutions having as their object 
the physical, moral or spiritual education of youth, except 
those controlled by the national Balilla, a Fascist organiza- 
tion. Following a vigorous protest of the Vatican, it was 
agreed that the Catholic Boy Scouts should be assimilated 
with the Balilla and that the Catholic Church should have 
charge of the religious training of the whole Balilla organ- 
ization, priests giving one hour of religious instruction per 
week. Other Catholic organizations were permitted to 
maintain their independence. 

A solution of the “Roman question” appeared to be 
desirable for both Church and State. Negotiations for the 
conclusion of an accord were begun in August 1926, and 
were conducted in the greatest secrecy. On February 11, 
1929, in the historic Hall of the Popes in the Lateran 
Palace, Cardinal Gasparri, representing the Holy See, and 
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Mussolini, representing the Italian Government, signed 
three documents, a treaty of reconciliation, a concordat 
and a financial convention, which are known collectively 
as the Lateran accord. The treaty definitely eliminates the 
“Roman question.” The Holy See recognizes the Kingdom 
of Italy under the House of Savoy, with Rome as its 
capital. Italy, for its part, recognizes the State of the City 
of the Vatican, constituted by the terms of the treaty, 
and undertakes to guarantee its neutrality and inviola- 
bility. The area of the new state is approximately one 
hundred and sixty acres, and it is computed that it has 
four hundred citizens, including the cardinals residing at 
the Vatican. The Holy See expressly declares that it will 
abstain from participation in the temporal affairs of states 
and from conferences called to consider them; this decla- 
ration dispels the fear which had been voiced that the Holy 
See would claim membership in the League of Nations. 

The financial convention provides for the payment by 
Italy of 750,000,000 lire upon exchange of ratifications, 
and for the transfer at the same time of Italian five per 
cent negotiable consolidated bonds to the nominal value 
of 1,000,000 lire. The concordat establishes a basis for the 
relations of Church and State in Italy. Among other 
things, it provides that religious marriages are to be given 
civil effect, and that religious instruction is to be oblig- 
atory in the middle, as well as in the elementary, schools. 

As a result of the accord, the Church has once more 
been brought into official contact with Italian life. The 
Fascist Government has been strengthened, abroad, by the 
resumption of relations with the Holy See, and at home by 
the removal of the “conflict of conscience.” 
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CONCLUSIONS 


It is difficult to pass any sweeping judgments upon Mus- 
solini and the creed he upholds. There is, however, no 
doubt but that he has revived the drooping energies of 
the Italian people. A recent writer states that “exuberant 
confidence in Italy’s future and youthful enthusiasm for 
conflict are certainly the most obvious traits of the Fascist 
mind and imagination.” + 

This new spirit has had its effect upon the internal life 
of Italy. Sublimating itself in economic activity, this spirit 
has led to the regeneration of finance and the stimulation 
of industry. It has led to the enactment of fascinating ex- 
periments in political and social organization. 

In bringing about these changes, Mussolini has ruth- 
lessly stamped out all opposition. It may be true that the 
brutalities of the early years of the régime have diminished. 
If so, it is because the opposition is thoroughly cowed or 
has disappeared. Even if material progress has been made 
there are those who still believe that free speech is more 
important than to have the railways run on time. 

From the international standpoint, Fascism constitutes 
a potential danger because of Mussolini’s deliberate advo- 
cacy of expansion, and because of his opposition to the 
League of Nations. In a Trieste speech in the early days 
of his régime, Mussolini stated, ““Fascism does not believe 
in the vitality nor in the principles which inspire the so- 
called League of Nations.” 

The governments of Europe soon learned, however, 
that they should not take Mussolini literally. A foreign 


1 Schneider, H. W. Making the Fascist State. (See footnote, p. 342.) 
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war would injure Italy perhaps more than it would injure 
her opponents. Even Mussolini is now putting on pacifist 
airs. In his speech of June 5, 1928, he said, “Italy wants 
peace, but cannot neglect armed safeguards . . .” Italy 
would limit her armaments provided they were not ex- 
ceeded by those of any European nation. Answering the 
charges of hostility toward the League he said, “The 
Italian Government does not give the League of Nations 
credit for possessing almost mythological virtues .. . 
But to realize the League’s limitations does not imply 
hostility or lack of interest. The truth is, Italy participates 
in the League of Nations with the conviction that it has 
been useful on many past occasions and can again be use- 
ful in the future .. .” 

There are a number of similarities between Fascism 
and Bolshevism. Both were originally governments of min- 
orities; both have unscrupulously employed violence in 
suppressing opposition; both have attempted to bring 
about a new social order. But while Communism is based 
on the dictatorship of the proletariat and the state mon- 
opoly of capital, Fascism accepts private enterprise, but 
provides for the integral organization of capital and labor 
into syndicates, which define to a certain extent conditions 
of labor and are given complete power in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Although the Communists care little for patri- 
otism, they stand for class imperialism. Fascism on its 
part deifies the Italian nation. Both believe in expansion: 
one in the expansion of Italy, the other in the expansion 
of the proletariat. 

What the future prospects of Fascism are, no one may 
say. Some industrialists are beginning to be irked under 
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the restrictions of the Syndicalist régime, while the syndi- 
cates themselves threaten Mussolini’s power. Whatever the 
future may be, Bolshevism and Fascism both are vital and 
vivid experiments in social control. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
THE BALKANS AND TURKEY 


THE Balkan Peninsula, protruding its mountainous mass 
between the Adriatic Sea, the Aegean Sea and the Black 
Sea, has richly earned its designation as the storm center 
of modern Europe. Forming as it does the first half of that 
bridge between Europe and Asia of which Turkey con- 
stitutes the other half, the extreme southeastern portion 
of Europe has long whetted the territorial appetites of 
European Powers who have aspired either to use that 
bridge or to guard it. Peopled by Slavs, Teutons, Tura- 
nians, Latins, Semites, Hellenes and others, the Balkan 
Peninsula has always afforded ambitious Powers both the 
excuse for intervention and the means to stir up strife. 

It was thus, for example, that Imperial Russia, which 
yearned for the warm-water port of Constantinople com- 
manding the Eastern Mediterranean, was able to profess 
a paternal interest in the welfare of all Slav peoples sub- 
ject to Ottoman domination in the Balkan Peninsula. 
Russian influence had its share in fomenting successive 
nationalist uprisings against the Ottoman Empire; but the 
face of Russia did not cease to be turned toward Con- 
stantinople even after two Slav States, Serbia and Bul- 
garia, had been successfully established where once the 
Star and Crescent had flown. In a less intensive way 
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Great Britain had also intervened in Balkan affairs. Appre- 
hensive of a Russian advance, yet sympathetic toward the 
new Christian States of the Balkans, it had adopted the 
anomalous course of strengthening Turkey’s hold in Asia 
while opposing it in southeastern Europe; thus Lord Byron 
had aided the struggle of the Greeks against Turkey while 
Florence Nightingale had nursed British soldiers fighting 
against the Russians on behalf of the Turks. 

Austria had been a third Power to dabble in Balkan poli- 
tics. Blocked from expansion on the north by a powerful 
and friendly Germany, it had turned its attention south- 
eastward to find in Serbia the first obstacle to its scheme 
of territorial expansion. It was the notorious conflict 
which developed out of the southeastward drive of Aus- 
tria which caused the latter to seize upon the assassination 
by a Serbian of the Archduke Ferdinand and his wife at 
Serajevo in June 1914, as a pretext for precipitating a 
Serbian war. Thus one is justified in saying that it was 
outside pressure upon the Balkans which was the imme- 
diate occasion of the most devastating war in recorded 
history. 

But it was not only before 1914 that the Balkan penin- 
sula was a storm center. Even since the boundary adjust- 
ments of the post-war settlement the Balkan barometer 
has often been a falling one. Austria, Turkey, Russia and 
Great Britain may have fewer immediate interests to serve 
in that region now than formerly, but French and Italian 
interests have superseded them; the ambitions and mutual 
rivalries of the Balkan States themselves, meanwhile, are 
fully as intense as before. The new boundaries have not 
satisfied all parties. Questions of commercial strength and 
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of ethnic integrity have arisen out of the post-war settle- 
ments. Thus Bulgaria, Greece and Jugoslavia have been 
involved in perennial disputes with one another, while 
Albania has been a source of perpetual discord between 
Jugoslavia and Italy. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR TRADE OUTLETS 


The commercial difficulties involved in the post-war 
settlement early became obvious. Bulgaria, defeated both 
in the Second Balkan War and in the Great War, chafed 
under the Treaty of Neuilly imposed upon it in Novem- 
ber 1919, whereby it was forced not only to cede the 
Dobrudja to Rumania on the north but also Western 
Thrace and part of Macedonia to Greece on the south. 
This treaty had left Bulgaria without direct access to the 
Aegean Sea. It is true that Bulgaria was promised facilities 
for transporting its merchandise to the Aegean across the 
strip of territory ceded to Greece and that it hoped on the 
strength of this promise to possess at least one of the south- 
ern ports it had held after the Second Balkan War. But 
this hope was denied it. At the Lausanne Conference 
(1922-23), Bulgaria demanded that it be given direct 
possession of an Aegean port and the railway corridor 
leading to it, or at very least that such a port and corridor 
should be placed under an autonomous régime subject to 
Bulgarian influence. But even before the Great War, 
Greece and Bulgaria had disagreed on this subject and now 
Greece refused to do more than to set aside an Aegean port 
under international control for Bulgaria to utilize. or, as 


2See below, p. 383. 
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an alternative, to establish a Bulgarian zone in the Greek 
port of Saloniki. Bulgaria would accept neither suggestion 
at the moment, and for the time being had to content 
itself as best it could with its Black Sea ports. 

In October 1925, Greece, on its own initiative, set aside 
a Free Zone in the port of Saloniki under the management 
of a Greek Commission, for the purpose of affording Bul- 
garia and other states facilities for the free shipment of 
goods. Bulgaria still felt that its minimum requirements 
had not been met, and awaited an opportunity to press 
on Greece its claims for more direct control of a trade 
outlet on the Aegean. 

Jugoslavia, which, like Bulgaria, was engaged in a 
struggle for more advantageous trade outlets, had already 
been granted a free zone of its own at Saloniki in March 
1925. This had been done in pursuance of a friendly 
Graeco-Serb agreement prior to the Second Balkan War. 
Jugoslavia now complained because the zone allotted 
to it was surrounded by the Greek Free Zone itself, and 
because the Jugoslav Free Zone was too small to handle 
the prospective volume of trade. Jugoslavia was perhaps 
even more dissatisfied, because adequate guarantees for the 
efficient operation of the Greek section of the Belgrade- 
Saloniki railroad were not provided, and charged that 
unnecessary delays were causing Jugoslav imports to pile 
up in the warehouses at Saloniki. By announcing the abro- 
gation of an expired Graeco-Serb treaty of alliance, Jugo- 
slavia forced Greece to enter into negotiations on the whole 
Saloniki question once more, and obtained a favorable 
agreement on August 17, 1926. The purpose of the 1926 
agreement was to enlarge the Jugoslav Free Zone at Salon- 
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iki and provide a new scheme for the smooth working of 
the railroad between Saloniki and the Jugoslav border. All 
would have been’ well, from the Jugoslav point of view, 
had not a revolution suddenly overturned the Greek Gov- 
ernment, leaving the unratified treaty an ineffective scrap 
of paper in the hands of the disappointed Jugoslavs. 

But Jugoslavia, like Bulgaria, looks out on two seas; 
and so, as disappointments continued on the Aegean, Jugo- 
slavia gave increasing attention to its ports on the Adriatic. 
There was great rejoicing when in April 1928, it was 
announced that a consortium of British and American 
banks was arranging to make a loan of $250,000,000 
to the Jugoslav Government for the construction of a 
modern port at Cattaro and a railroad running from that 
port to Belgrade. 

This announcement gave promise of the dawn of a new 
day for Jugoslav commerce in the Adriatic, where for 
the last ten years Jugoslavia had been faced with the 
uncertainties contingent upon a bitter and unequal com- 
petition with Italy. That Italy was more favorably placed 
than Jugoslavia for a contest of power in the Adriatic had 
been obvious. From Venice to Brindisi Italian ports had 
long been carrying on a vigorous business in that area, to 
the advantage of Italy, whereas before the Great War the 
commerce of the Dalmatian coast had been the concern 
not so much of Serbia as of Austria. The fact that Austria 
had taken possession of the Dalmatian coast meant that 
the best railway connections of Dalmatian ports were now 
with the north rather than with Belgrade and the east. 
United Jugoslavia was thus faced from the outset with the 
problem of linking the Dalmatian ports with their new 
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political hinterland—a territory which, in point of fact, 
had always constituted part of their economic hinterland. 

At the close of the Great War, Italy received additional 
advantages. It was given the port of Trieste at the head 
of the Adriatic, together with a foothold on the Dalma- 
tian coast at the enclave of Zara. Fiume, not far from 
Trieste, which by the Treaty of Rapallo (November 
1920) was constituted a Free State, was seized by Italian 
troops in September 1923, and never subsequently relin- 
quished. A final consideration in Italy’s favor was the fact 
that it possessed four naval bases in the Adriatic. 

Thus, by means which were usually, but not always, 
legal Italy was firmly established in the Adriatic, and now 
talked of that body of water as if it were almost an Italian 
lake. It was the firm conviction of Jugoslavia throughout 
the post-war period that to round out its existing advan- 
tages Italy was set upon acquiring Albania, and building 
up a system of Balkan alliances for the encirclement and 
ultimate undoing of Jugoslavia. There were several con- 
siderations which seemed to support this view. It appeared 
to have been only President Wilson’s influence and the 
existence of a strong nationalist movement in Albania 
which prevented a mandate over Albania from falling to 
the share of Italy after the Great War. Moreover, Italian 
forces had been withdrawn reluctantly from Albania after 
it had been decided to re-establish it as an independent 
state. The island of Saseno, just beyond the Albanian port 
of Valona, was still an Italian naval base. Again, although 
Albania was a full-fledged member of the League of 
Nations, it was known that the Conference of Ambassa- 
dors in November 1921, had placed in the hands of Italy 
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a peculiar hold upon that small nation by providing that 
in case Albania should ever appeal to the League of Na- 
tions for assistance in preserving its territorial integrity, 
the League representatives of the British Empire, France, 
Italy, and Japan would recommend that the task of 
championing the Albanian cause should be entrusted to 
Italy. 

Still more disturbing to Jugoslavia was the Italo-Al- 
banian Pact of Tirana, of November 1926, whereby Italy 
placed itself at the disposal of the Albanian Government 
to preserve not only the juridical and territorial status quo 
in Albania, but also the political status quo—an engage- 
ment which was made all the more significant by the fact 
that Ahmed Zogu Bey, President of Albania, was known 
to be peculiarly amenable to Italian influence. 

Jugoslavia was all the more perturbed by these develop- 
ments inasmuch as it had not always been entirely free 
itself from territorial ambitions affecting northern Al- 
bania. Seven months after the publication of the Tirana 
Pact, Jugoslavia found occasion to break off diplomatic 
relations with Albania (June, 1927). Belgrade authorities 
denied Italian charges that they intended a military coup. 
There were rumors of impending war. Jugoslavia asked 
for an international inspection of its borders to prove that 
it had not been mobilizing there. Feeling was intense. A 
proposed conference between Italy and Jugoslavia failed 
to be held because of Mussolini’s declaration that the 
Tirana Pact could not be made a subject of discussion at 
any such gathering. Five months later, in November 1927, 
Jugoslavia announced that it had concluded a new treaty 
with Italy’s rival, France. Within two weeks Mussolini 
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countered with the announcement of a new twenty-year 
military alliance between Italy and Albania. In the battle 
of diplomacy Italy appeared to have the advantage over 
Jugoslavia as far as a direct increase of influence in the 
Adriatic was concerned. 

The unfriendly spirit which marked the relations of 
Jugoslavia and Italy accorded ill with the Italo-Jugoslav 
treaty of friendship and cordial cooperation of January 
1924. That pact had been negotiated at a time when the 
veteran Jugoslav statesman, M. Pashitch, had hoped to 
inject a more friendly spirit into Italo-Jugoslav relations. 
But he had failed to carry with him the inhabitants of the 
Dalmatian coast, whose dislike of Italy and whose fear 
of its ambitions were marked. Thus he had been unable 
before he passed from the scene to secure ratification of a 
series of technical agreements (known collectively as the 
Nettuno Conventions) necessitated by the geographical 
juxtaposition of Jugoslavia and Italy since the Great War. 
So violent was the antipathy toward Italy of Jugoslavs on 
the Dalmatian coast and elsewhere that when it was 
learned in May 1928, that the Jugoslav Government in- 
tended once more to submit the Nettuno Conventions to 
Parliament for ratification, anti-Italian rioting occurred 
in the coast towns and in the capital and public opinion 
was so inflamed that the proposed debate on ratification 
had to be postponed yet again. 

Greece, meanwhile, with its many harbors facing both 
east and west toward the open Mediterranean, was free 
from anxiety concerning trade outlets—except an anxiety 
to make the best use of the advantage it possessed in own- 
ing those Macedonian and Thracian ports through which 
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Bulgarian and Jugoslav trade was bound to pass. But al- 
though Greece did not suffer from a lack of seaports, it 
did share certain other anxieties which were a source of 
unrest in the Balkans during the ten-year period which 
followed the close of the Great War. 


THE AMBITIONS OF DIssATISFIED MINORITIES 


Chief among these common anxieties was the difficulty 
of coping with dissatisfied minority groups. Macedonia, 
which prior to 1912 had been a directly-administered sec- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire, was the first source of 
trouble in this respect. It had been partitioned among 
Greece, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria after the Second Balkan 
War (August 10, 1913) in such manner that Bulgaria’s 
portion was by far the smallest of the three. Bulgaria, how- 
ever, was generally believed to be the most friendly-dis- 
posed toward the cause of Macedonian unity and au- 
tonomy. Remembering that Macedonia had once formed 
part of the Bulgarian Empire of the Middle Ages, Bul- 
garians envisaged a modern Macedonia, dependent upon 
Bulgaria for support of its territorial integrity, and bound 
to Bulgaria by ties of the closest friendship and gratitude. 
This feeling in Bulgaria was more than matched by a 
strong independence movement in divided Macedonia it- 
self, where the revolutionary cause was championed by 
bands of so-called comitadjis, who, seeing no hope of at- 
taining their desires by constitutional means, resorted to 
acts of violence which were a constant source of irritation 
in the Balkans. 

The well-known friendliness of Bulgaria to the Mace- 
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donian cause made it natural that comitadjis expelled from 
Jugoslav or Greek Macedonia for their violent deeds should 
settle down in southwestern Bulgaria as close to their for- 
mer homes as possible. This region soon became a hot-bed 
of Macedonian intrigue, and raids by comitadji bands 
across the border were not infrequent. On June 14, 1922, 
the governments of Jugoslavia, Greece and Rumania, each 
of which had its own reasons for wishing to keep Bul- 
garia in a submissive mood, addressed a joint note to the 
Sofia authorities on the subject of such incursions. Bul- 
garia, interpreting this joint note as a threat against itself, 
appealed to the League of Nations for support, asserting 
that the reduction of its army to a force of only 33,000 
men under the terms of the Treaty of Neuilly made it ex- 
tremely difficult to curb banditry on the borders. 

The incident was soon closed, but the fundamental diffi- 
culty remained. The Jugoslavy Government, refusing the 
claim of many Jugoslav Macedonians that they were of 
Bulgarian origin, imposed upon them a strictly Jugoslav 
régime. Macedonian revolutionaries complained that the 
Jugoslav Government was violating both the letter and 
spirit of the Minorities Treaty and accused it of wanton 
cruelty toward their confréres in southern Jugoslavia. 
They charged, moreover, that the Greek Government had 
seized upon the excuse of an overwhelming immigration 
from Asia Minor after the victory of the Turks over the 
Greeks at Smyrna,’ to eject Bulgarians forcibly from 
Greek Macedonia as well as from Thrace. Here again, as 
in the case of Jugoslavia, charges of extraordinary cruelty 
were laid against the local authorities, and Greece was re- 

*See below, p. 384. 
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peatedly reminded by the Bulgarian press of its interna- 
tional undertakings to respect the rights of its minority 
populations. 

The question of Graeco-Bulgarian relations continued 
to be so difficult that it was made the subject of a League 
report in March 1925. Unfortunate incidents continued 
to be reported. On October 19, 1925, there occurred a 
spectacular violation of the Graeco-Bulgarian boundary 
and the two countries seemed on the verge of war when, 
at the suggestion of the Bulgarian Government, the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations intervened. M. Briand tele- 
graphed requesting that troops be withdrawn from the 
frontier and that hostilities be suspended until a Com- 
mission of Inquiry should have time to investigate the 
cause of the disturbance. This quick action prevented war. 
The Commission absolved both Greeks and Bulgarians 
from the imputation of a premeditated attack, but 
Greece was forced to pay Bulgaria a sum of approxi- 
mately $125,000 in reparation for material and moral 
damages. 

In July 1926, Bulgaria was once again implicated in 
difficulties on its border. A Jugoslav village was attacked 
by a band of comitadjis believed to have come from Bul- 
garia. Once again Greece and Rumania associated them- 
selves with Jugoslavia in the note of protest that was ad- 
dressed to Sofia. Again Bulgaria pleaded the hampering 
effects of the Treaty of Neuilly. But this time there was 
bitter resentment felt in Bulgaria against Greece and Ru- 
mania for having joined in the note of protest. No one had 
forgotten that Greece had been named the offender in 
the Graeco-Bulgarian boundary affair of less than a year 
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before, and Rumania had only recently been accused of 
putting to death unjustly some forty-five Bulgarians in the 
Dobrudja—the Alsace-Lorraine of Bulgaria and Rumania. 
Bulgaria suspected that Greece and Rumania, as well as 
Jugoslavia, were assuming the rdle of champions of right- 
eousness at this particular moment with the ulterior pur- 
pose of securing representation, with none too friendly 
intent, on the League’s prospective commission for admin- 
istering a Bulgarian refugee loan. 

In September and October 1927, there was a fresh out- 
break of comitadji activity in Jugoslavia, culminating in 
the assassination of a noted Serbian general. Jugoslavia 
closed its boundary against Bulgarians. Suggestions of a 
conference between Greece, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria to 
discuss the Macedonian question went unheeded. Accord- 
ingly, the year 1928 found the Macedonian difficulty still 
unsolved. 


POLITICAL VARIATIONS 


Against this background of economic and ethnic strife 
in the Balkans, there remain to be mentioned very briefly 
a few of the general domestic and foreign issues which 
have absorbed the attention of Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Greece during the last decade. 

Jugoslavia, more accurately known as the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, is in essence a fresh ex- 
periment in the political fusion of three ethnic elements 
which before the war were politically disunited, although 
bound together by common race and language and by a 
common hatred of advancing Austria. The experiment has 
not been entirely successful, politically speaking. The in- 
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transigeance of Stefan Raditch, the fiery Croatian leader, 
was a perpetual encouragement to separatist sentiment, 
and made it extremely difficult for representative govern- 
ments to retain effective majorities, especially after the 
death in December 1926, of M. Pashitch, the veteran 
champion of the Pan-Serbian ideal. 

On June 20, 1928, there occurred in the Skupshtina a 
tragic incident which brought Croatian separatist feeling 
to a climax. On that day Stefan Raditch rose in his place 
to attack the Government in violent terms for its decision 
to submit to the Skupshtina for ratification the Nettuno 
Conventions between Jugoslavia and Italy of which men- 
tion has already been made. It was the opinion of M. 
Raditch that if the Jugoslav Government had due regard 
for the interests of Croatia it would not press for the rati- 
fication of these conventions. He charged the Belgrade 
Government with having acted as though Jugoslavia 
had no interests but the interests of Serbia. Angered 
by the violence of Raditch’s manner, a supporter of 
the Government shot at another Croatian deputy who 
rose to continue the debate. Immediately afterward he 
shot Stefan Raditch, killed two deputies and wounded 
three others. Stefan Raditch, seriously wounded, was 
attended by Viennese physicians, but ultimately suc- 
cumbed. 

With two of their deputies slain, and their leader, Stefan 
Raditch, in hospital, Croatians began to show an ugly 
temper. They refused to accept the letter of condolence 
sent them by the Government, rejected offers of financial 
assistance for the families of the murdered deputies, and 
demanded that the Government resign. The incident was a 
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painful illustration of the lack of real cohesion in the 
Triune Kingdom.' 

Outsiders have frequently observed in Jugoslavia a 
chauvinism which they attribute to the extreme fear of 
Italy which appears to have obsessed many Jugoslav minds. 
With the cry on their lips of ‘the Balkans for the Balkan 
people” they have watched with concern the diplomatic 
successes of Italy among its own neighbors. Hungary, Tur- 
key and Rumania have reached special agreements with 
Italy; Greece and Bulgaria are growing more friendly 
toward Mussolini; Albania is already believed to be practi- 
cally under his control. Membership in the Little Entente 
may have given Jugoslavia guarantees against expansionist 
movements in Hungary, but it has not afforded a similar 
protection against the ambitions of Italy. In spite of the 
moderate attitude of such statesmen as M. Pashitch and M. 
Marinkovitch, Jugoslavs in general have been apt to be- 
lieve their own country to be the goal of Italy’s imme- 
diate ambition, with the result that the nation has shown 
such special interest in the expansion of its own military 
strength that its neighbors have at times been made ex- 
tremely uneasy. 

Bulgaria, on the contrary, was considered by its neigh- 
bors for several years after the war to be too weak to cause 
any particular anxiety. And in truth Bulgaria was fully 
occupied at first with the task of keeping its own head 


* Croatian deputies subsequently set up a Parliament of their own at Zagreb 
(August 2, 1928) which met at the same time as the Skupshtina in Belgrade. The 
latter body succeeded in ratifying the Nettuno Conventions in the absence of the 
Croatian deputies and the Serbian agrarians. The Croat separatists, meanwhile, in 
their “Parliament” at Zagreb, after discussing the possibility of establishing an 
independent Croatia, seemed to tend rather toward a demand for converting the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes into a Federal State. 
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above water. A bitter struggle between the Agrarians 
under M. Stambulisky, who held the reins of power after 
the Great War, and their bourgeois rivals of the towns 
ended in the revolution of June 1923, and the return of a 
bourgeois government under M. Tsankov, pledged to con- 
centrate on internal reconstruction. Communist agita- 
tions and occasional Communist outrages gave serious 
anxiety at times but did not cause an overthrow of the 
Government. Great satisfaction was felt when the Council 
of the League of Nations in March 1928, approved the 
raising of an international loan of $25,000,000 to 
strengthen Bulgarian banks, meet budget arrears and 
to improve communications. This loan was supplementary 
to the international loan of $4,500,000 of 1926 referred to 
above for the settlement of refugees in Bulgaria. The work 
of reconstruction was greatly retarded by violent earth- 
quakes in the spring of 1928, however, which in Bulgaria 
as in Greece constituted a disaster of major proportions. 


Greece, even more than Bulgaria and Rumania, has wit- 
nessed kaleidoscopic changes during the past ten years. In 
1920 Greece was a monarchy. It was in possession of the 
Asiatic province of Smyrna. Its face was turned eastward 
and its leaders dreamed of establishing a new Byzantine 
Empire, with the thousands of Greeks still resident in Asia 
Minor as its chief supporters. There was talk of pressing 
on to Constantinople. With the encouragement of Lloyd 
George, a Greek campaign was actually launched in the 
interior of Turkey in 1921 against the Turkish Nation- 
alists.! It had a disastrous ending in September of the next 


1See below, p. 384. 
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year, when the remnant of the defeated Greek army em- 
barked at Smyrna, and a precipitate flight began among 
the Greek inhabitants of Anatolia. 

The Greek dream of empire had become a nightmare. 
On September 26 a military revolution took place in 
Athens, King Constantine abdicated on the following day 
and his son, George II, reigned in his stead. Eastern Thrace 
had to be given back to the Turks in spite of the Revo- 
lutionists’ attempts to save it. Three former Premiers, two 
Ministers and one General were executed for the part 
they had played in inviting the national disaster. 

The Revolutionists remained in power only fourteen 
months. A counter-revolution took place on December 17, 
1923. King George was forced to abdicate as his father 
had done, and in March 1924, the country was formally 
declared a republic by unanimous vote of the National 
Assembly, which was upheld in its decision by a plebiscite 
in the following month. 

The problem created by the influx of refugees into 
Greece during the months following the Smyrna disaster 
was so great that the Greek Government was unable to 
cope with it unaided. Foreign philanthropy helped to tide 
over the first year of the refugee invasion, but in Sep- 
tember 1923, a Refugee Settlement Commission was es- 
tablished by the League of Nations and an international 
loan arranged to aid the refugees in finding productive 
employment. The number of refugees from Asia Minor, 
including those who came before the compulsory exchange 
of populations was agreed upon, as well as those who came 
subsequently, reached a total equal to one-fourth the en- 

*See below, v. 384. 
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tire population of Greece. Settled for the most part in 
Macedonia and Thrace, this new element in the popula- 
tion, which included many enterprising business-men and 
farmers, soon gave a new importance to that northeastern 
section of the country. From looking to Asia Minor for 
its future development, Greece turned in time to the 
northeast and began to realize in a more vital way than 
before the possibilities growing out of its connection with 
the Balkan peninsula proper. 

With Italy on the west, meanwhile, Greece was not 
always on the best of terms. In August 1923, an event 
occurred which emphasized the difficult relations between 
the two countries—relations which had not been improved 
by Italy’s retention of the Dodecanese Islands in the 
Aegean Sea, which Greece had hoped to receive at the close 
of the war. The event in question had to do with the kill- 
ing on Greek soil of four Italians while delimiting the 
Graeco-Albanian boundary. Italy presented a 24-hour 
ultimatum to Greece demanding an apology, reparations 
and other satisfaction. The Greek note, rejecting three of 
the Italian demands and suggesting an appeal to the League 
of Nations, was met by an Italian occupation of the Greek 
Island of Corfu and by a bombardment of its citadel, 
where a number of Greek and Armenian refugees were 
housed. In spite of Italy’s threats that it would continue 
to occupy Corfu if the League of Nations took matters 
into its hands, the League Council and the Council of 
Ambassadors in Paris worked on the case until a suitable 
settlement was arrived at, and in the end Italy actually did 
evacuate Corfu. Graeco-Italian relations assumed an en- 
tirely different aspect during the unconstitutional dicta- 
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torship of General Pangalos (January to August, 1926), 
when a special agreement was arrived at between the two 
countries whereby Italy was to provide a loan which would 
forward the ambitions of General Pangalos. But since the 
overthrow of the Pangalos régime, by the bloodless revolu- 
tion of August 1926, a more conventional type of treaty 
has been under discussion. Much has been said concerning 
a Graeco-Italian pact of neutrality and non-aggression, 
although as this book is written such an agreement has not 
actually been concluded. 

Of Greece in general, it may be said that its outstanding 
accomplishment during the last decade has been the assim- 
ilation, in spite of frequent changes of government, of an 
overwhelming refugee population; its outstanding politi- 
cal handicap has been the multiplicity of parties and the 
failure of any, since the reverses in Asia Minor, to 
retain office for long, except—as in the case of General 
Pangalos—by unconstitutional means. The immediate 
duty of the country—a duty which it has already set it- 
self to fulfil—appears to be to provide means of rapid 
communication between the scattered portions of a land 
which sprawls in irregular fashion from Cape Matapan to 
the Maritsa River, so that the vigor which the infusion of 
new blood into the country has given it may find full ex- 
pression in the logical economic and social development of 
Greece. 

If the story of the past ten years in the Balkans is one 
of economic and political strife, and if various elements 
of the inhabitants of the Balkans are still far from acquies- 
cing in the provisions of the post-war settlement, it must 
also be recorded that there are other elements among Bal- 
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kan populations which have of late grown accustomed to 
speak hopefully of a “Balkan Locarno” which, they sug- 
gest, will aid considerably toward bringing about a more 
healthy state of mind in the peninsula. Just what form a 
general Balkan pact or series of pacts would take is not 
clearly specified, but it is at least worthy of note that talk 
of a regional understanding has often been in the air. 


Tue New TurkisH REPUBLIC 


The story of recent developments in southeastern 
Europe cannot be completed without at least a glance at 
Turkey, that Asiatic country which still stands with one 
foot on the narrow threshold of Europe. 

When Turkey signed the Mudros Armistice on October 
30, 1918, it was a defeated and discredited country. Its 
government was without strength and its national hopes 
were dead. Ten years later, thanks in part to the driving 
energy of its virtual dictator, President Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, it had achieved a position of considerable strength, 
and seemed to have made a successful beginning in the 
task it had assumed of adapting itself to the requirements 
of western civilization. 

The ten-year period was marked by a series of striking 
events. While Turkey was still impotent at the close of 
the Great War, British, French and Italian troops occu- 
pied Constantinople and the Straits, Greek forces took 
over Smyrna and its immediate hinterland, while British 
(later French) troops stood guard in the southern prov- 
ince of Cilicia and Italians penetrated into the Adalia 
region. On August 10, 1920, Turkey was forced to sign 
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the Treaty of Sévres which, taken in conjunction with a 
Tripartite Agreement between France, Great Britain and 
Italy, would have reduced the effective dominion of the 
Sultan to a fraction of the peninsula of Asia Minor had 
the treaty actually been ratified. 

It was during this period that a Turkish Nationalist 
movement under Mustapha Kemal Pasha began to exert 
a vigorous influence in the interior of Turkey. Pledged to 
secure for the nation the boundaries which they believed 
to be appropriate, the insurgent leader and his followers 
drove the French forces from Cilicia and the Italians from 
Adalia, routed the Greeks from Smyrna and in the end 
caused the Allies at Constantinople to sign away their 
special hold on Turkey by the Mudania Armistice of 
October 11, 1922. Eastern Thrace was now restored to 
Turkey, and the foothold the Nationalists desired in 
Europe was thereby assured. 

It was only grudgingly that peace was made with Tur- 
key at Lausanne in July 1923, after two protracted con- 
ferences had been held. The Allied Commission of Control 
was withdrawn from Constantinople, foreigners were de- 
prived of their extensive extra-territorial privileges, and 
all of Asia Minor and Eastern Thrace up to Adrianople 
and the Maritsa River were definitely awarded to Turkey. 

An important feature of the treaty was the general re- 
sult it had of permitting Turkey to start afresh as a 
unified national state. By a system of forced exchange of 
populations between Greece and Turkey, the latter was 
enabled (except in Constantinople and Eastern Thrace) 
to complete that process of weeding out non-Turkish ele- 
ments of the population which had been begun by the 
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notorious Armenian massacres and deportations of 1915. 
By a separate convention the Straits were kept open for 
all warships in times of peace and for neutral ships in 
time of war, while only a narrow strip on either shore was 
demilitarized. The Treaty of Lausanne was a Nationalist 
victory. 

On October 29, 1923, Turkey was declared a Republic. 
Although its capital was moved from Constantinople, on 
the European shore of the Bosphorus, to Angora in the 
very heart of Anatolia, the new leaders of the country 
adopted a policy of vigorous Europeanization which has 
left no doubt in the minds of any that Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha envisages for his country a future closely linked 
with that of Europe. 

The new Turkey deliberately stepped out of its place 
of leadership in the Moslem world when it abolished the 
Caliphate and later substituted a new Civil Code, based 
on that of Switzerland, for the Mohammedan law which 
had hitherto prevailed. When, in the spring of 1928, the 
Grand National Assembly voted to eliminate from the 
constitution the clause which declared that Islam was the 
religion of the Turkish State, the break with the Moham- 
medan world was almost complete. 

Meanwhile Turkey demonstrated its determination not 
to slip back into subjection to European States when it 
refused to seek a foreign loan, in spite of its pressing need 
of capital for the country’s rehabilitation. Prophecies that 
the nation’s financial policy would lead to disaster were 
not fulfilled, and Turkey’s determined self-reliance won 
for it the increasing respect of European countries. A sys- 
tem of European commercial treaties was rapidly built up 
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by the Angora authorities, but before 1928 Russia was the 
only country of Europe with which the new Republic 
voluntarily concluded and ratified a treaty of neutrality 
and non-aggression. 

Russia and Turkey had been thrown into each other’s 
arms during the period when the Allies controlled the 
Straits, and so long as both countries were regarded as out- 
casts by the remainder of Europe the bond between them 
was close. Turkey’s attitude toward the League of Nations 
and the Permanent Court of International Justice con- 
tinued for some time to be one of distrust. Thus it refused 
to recognize the right of either body to deal with the vexed 
question of whether the Greek Patriarch at Constantinople, 
who was personally liable to exchange, should have been 
expelled from Turkey in spite of the Turkish undertaking 
that the Constantinople Patriarchate would not be dis- 
turbed. Turkey had resented still more the decision of the 
League Council in December 1925, to award the disputed 
province of Mosul on its southeastern borders to Iraq. But 
in 1927 a decision of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice in favor of Turkey, in a dispute with France 
arising out of the collision of the French steamer Lotus 
with a Turkish vessel, somewhat mollified Turkey, which 
began from that moment to exhibit a greater interest than 
heretofore in the League and the World Court. 

With this amelioration of Turkey’s relations with other 
nations in general, came a lessening of its distrust of Italy 
in particular. Ever since the Turco-Italian War of 1911 
the two countries had been enemies. As late as in June 
1926, Turks feared an Italian invasion of Asia Minor. But 
in May 1928, Turkey concluded with Italy a pact of 
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neutrality, arbitration and conciliation which was an im- 
portant step toward the achievement of a complacent rela- 
tionship with Europe in general. 

A rapid transformation of Turkish social customs, 
which cut deep into the national life, was going on mean- 
while. By conforming more closely with European models 
in all phases of its daily life the country hoped in time to 
become identified with Europe. The transition has been 
rapid; it is far from complete; but it has already caused 
an unmistakable and irrevocable break with Turkey’s 
Asiatic past. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
PROSPECTS FOR PEACE 


Durine the last ten years the countries of Europe have 
pulled themselves out of a quagmire. They have labori- 
ously built a new foundation for physical existence. They 
have regained lost strength. How is this new strength to 
be used? Have the nations been chastened by the past? 
Do old enmities burn strong? Do these nations sullenly 
plot for revenge? Past chapters have attempted to answer 
some of these questions. A new spirit is coming over 
Europe, in which dogmas of nationalism are being sup- 
planted or supplemented by a new devotion to humanity. 
But a spirit cannot work in a vacuum. If this spirit is 
genuine, it must have concrete applications. What are the 
outstanding political and economic ills in Europe today? 

Most of these ills have their roots in the peace settle- 
ments of 1919 and in the conditions of which those settle- 
ments were the outgrowth. There can be no peace in 
Europe as long as one set of powers attempts to keep an- 
other set of powers under perpetual subjection—and such 
was the object of the Treaty of Versailles. Already the 
Allies have disavowed this purpose of the treaty, and al- 
ready they have consented to many modifications. These 
have come about, not in a spectacular conference, but 
through gradual and almost hidden processes. A catalogue 
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of some of these modifications will demonstrate their im- 
portance:—The Allies did not attempt to try the Kaiser 
and the German war criminals, as the treaty had provided. 
In 1920-21 both Belgium and England gave up their right 
to take financial reprisals against German private property 
in case Germany violated the peace treaty. France surren- 
dered the same right upon signing the commercial treaty. 
with Germany in August 1927. The one-sided restrictions 
imposed by the Allies on Germany’s tariff lapsed in Janu- 
ary 1925. Sweeping changes in the original reparation de- 
mands were made by the Dawes plan and the London 
agreements. 

Likewise important modifications in the disarmament 
provisions of the peace treaties have been made. These 
treaties, it will be recalled, (1) imposed limitations upon 
the armaments of the defeated powers, (2) planted inter- 
allied commissions of investigation in the territories of 
the defeated powers, (3) provided for the occupation of 
the Rhineland by Allied troops. 

While naturally no steps have been taken permanently 
to remove the limitations upon the armaments of the de- 
feated powers, the inter-allied control commissions in Ger- 
many, Hungary, Austria, and Bulgaria have all been with- 
drawn. Likewise the Allies have evacuated the Cologne 
area of the Rhineland. 

It may be of interest to glance at some of the details 
of the latter story. With the French occupation of the 
Ruhr, the Allied commissions hastily evacuated Germany 
in fear of their lives. Believing that the people had again 
become calm, in June 1923 the Allies resumed their super- 
vision, which met with a sullen, if not openly hostile 
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reception. In August 1924, the London reparation agree- 
ments were signed, which brought about an improve- 
ment in the feeling between France and Germany. Fol- 
lowing the signature of the reparation agreements, the 
German people assumed that the Cologne area of the 
Rhineland would be evacuated on January 10, 1925 in 
accordance with the treaty. Under the treaty, however, 
evacuation would take place only “if the conditions of 
the treaty were faithfully carried out by Germany.” The 
Allies now charged that Germany had failed to reorganize 
its police, demilitarize its factories and take other measures 
prescribed by the treaty. An acrimonious debate continued 
long past the original date for evacuation; and in a note of 
June 4, 1925, the Allies served notice of a detailed list of 
measures which Germany must carry out before evacua- 
tion would take place. Meanwhile the Locarno negotia- 
tions were well under way, bringing with them a better 
spirit on both sides of the Rhine. In July 1925, the French 
troops evacuated the Ruhr, and, following the enactment 
of further disarmament measures by Germany, the Allied 
troops left Cologne, beginning November 30. 

In the Locarno negotiations, the question of the occu- 
pation of the remainder of the Rhineland was also raised, 
though nothing was stipulated. In November 1925, the 
Allies sent a note to Germany stating that they would 
introduce alleviations in the occupation of the Rhineland, 
consent to the appointment of a German Rhineland Com- 
missioner of the Occupied Territory, and reduce the num- 
ber of troops. While the Allies carried out certain changes, 
and while they reduced their troops by four or five thou- 
sand, a dispute soon arose between them and Germany, 
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which is still pending, over the reduction of the number 
of Allied troops. 

Dr. Stresemann declared in June 1927, that the promise 
to reduce Allied troops “to a figure approaching normal” 
meant that they should be reduced to the figure main- 
tained by Germany in these territories in 1913. 

German opinion has gone much further and demands 
the evacuation of the Rhineland immediately, instead of 
in 1935. In the famous and ill-fated Thoiry interview, 
Stresemann is reported to have proposed complete evacu- 
ation in 1927, in return for which Germany would help 
out the franc by the sale of a billion and a half marks of 
railway bonds, issued as part of the reparation settlement. 
The German view is that since Germany is complying with 
the provisions of the Dawes plan and the armament clauses 
of the treaty, and since it has entered into the Locarno 
agreements the main reason for occupation has largely dis- 
appeared. Conservative and above all military opinion in 
France, however, seems determined to hold the Rhine as 
a gage for the future. A modification in this view was 
indicated in a recent statement by M. Briand that “‘the 
occupation does not agree with the taste of the French 
people,” and by the suggestion discussed in France that 
evacuation might take place if Germany would grant an 
Allied commission power to see to it that the demilitari- 
zation of the Rhine is observed, and would market the 
reparation railway bonds. While technically France may 
occupy the Rhine even after 1935, it does not now seem 
improbable that evacuation will have taken place some 
time before that date. This is only seven years distant. It 
is difficult to exaggerate the irritation caused by the pres- 
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ence of Allied troops on German soil. The longer they re- 
main the longer will European conciliation be postponed. 
It is difficult to see what gains will arise out of exacting the 
full pound of flesh. The immediate evacuation of the 
Rhineland accompanied by guarantees in regard to demili- 
tarization of the Rhineland would be a gesture of friend- 
ship having far-reaching effects upon a Franco-German 
rapprochement. 

Finally, between 1923 and 1927, the Allies negotiated 
with each of the defeated powers in regard to the with- 
drawal of the commissions of control which saw to it that 
the general armament restrictions imposed by the treaties 
were observed. In each case they insisted that the disarma- 
ment clauses of these treaties be executed and that the 
place of the Allied control commissions should be taken 
by the Council of the League of Nations in accordance 
with Article 213 of the Treaty of Versailles and corre- 
sponding articles in other treaties. To pave the way for the 
assumption of such control, the League in 1924 worked 
out a plan for commissions of investigation—one for each 
of the defeated powers. Each government represented on 
the Council may name thirty-four military experts who 
constitute a panel that may be called upon to undertake 
an investigation by the Council upon the complaint of 
some state. While each commission has a permanent pres- 
ident, its membership is selected ad hoc from the panel of 
experts. An investigation must be carried on by at least 
three experts of different nationalities, and the state under 
investigation cannot have a representative on the com- 
mission." 


* League of Nations, Rules on the Exercise of the Right of Investigation. (C. 729, 
1926, XI.) 
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Following the constitution of this machinery, the Allies 
dissolved their control commissions. In the case of Ger- 
many, this was done in January 1927; in the case of Hun- 
gary, in May; in Bulgaria in the following month; and in 
Austria in February 1928. 

While it may be preferable to have ad hoc League com- 
missioners rather than permanent inter-allied commissions 
to investigate the armaments of the defeated powers, the 
League now has the unpleasant task of enforcing another 
one-sided provision of the Treaty of Versailles. As long 
as these disarmament provisions apply only to the defeated 
powers and not to the Allies, they will simply breed ill- 
will. 

In June 1927, the Belgian Minister of National Defense 
publicly accused Germany of violating her disarmament 
obligations. In diplomatic correspondence, the Belgian 
Government declared that military expenses in Germany 
had increased out of all proportion to German needs as 
defined by the treaty. In reply the German Government 
quoted the Allied Conference of Ambassadors to show 
that the implication that Germany was maintaining an 
army larger than that allowed by the treaty was incorrect. 
In publicly making charges without first asking the 
League of Nations to investigate, the Belgian Government 
seems to have been guilty at least of exhibiting bad taste. 
Under the best of circumstances any one-sided system of 
disarmament is a cause of irritation in the defeated coun- 
tries. It is not surprising that such a system should en- 
courage a policy of evasion or (what is even worse) 
charges that evasion is taking place. In February 1928, as 
already seen, the Little Entente protested to the League 
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against the shipment of machine guns billed as machine 
parts from Italy to Czechoslovakia but destined for Hun- 
gary. In reply to the protest Count Bethlen of Hungary 
denied the right of the League to investigate and the mat- 
ter was referred to the Council. The latter decided that 
Hungary had been guilty of a “technical violation” of the 
treaty, but did nothing further about it. In May 1928, 
escaping mustard gas near Hamburg killed a number of 
people, and led the press in some Allied countries to sus- 
pect that this gas was being manufactured in Germany in 
violation of the treaty. The Allies accepted the German 
explanation that the gas was part of an authorized stock, 
which indicates that a calmer view is coming to prevail 
in Allied circles. Nevertheless, both the St. Gotthard and 
Hamburg incidents hint at the fundamental difficulties 
underlying the Versailles system. Unless the Allies them- 
selves disarm, sooner or later the defeated powers must be 
relieved of their obligations. The settlement of this ques- 
tion is fundamental to the conciliation of Europe. 

The adoption of the Young report described in the 
Appendix has fixed the total obligations of Germany and 
has removed foreign control. Some economists doubt, 
however, whether Germany will be able to meet even the 
Young payments. If a financial crisis comes, the next move 
will necessarily be up to the United States because about 
three fourths of the reparation payments are assigned to 


the inter-Allied debts. 


War GUILT AND THE VERSAILLES TREATY 
There remain the questions of war guilt, colonies and 
frontiers, In Germany, loud objection has been made to 
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Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles which states that 
“Germany accepts the responsibility of Germany and her 
Allies for causing all the loss and damage to which the 
Allied and Associated Governments and their nationals 
have been subjected as a consequence of the war imposed 
upon them by the aggression of Germany and her Allies.” 
The seriousness with which the Germans take the question 
of war guilt may be illustrated by the number of times 
their Government has referred to the subject. The German 
delegation which came to receive the peace terms at Ver- 
sailles indignantly denied that the German people “were 
alone guilty” of causing the war. 

The German Reichstag enacted legislation putting the 
Dawes plan into effect only on condition that the Govern- 
ment repudiate the principle of the above article. On 
August 29, 1924, Chancellor Marx declared in the Reich- 
stag that the declaration, imposed on Germany “under 
the pressure of overwhelming force,” that Germany 
caused the outbreak of the World War by her aggression 
“is contrary to historical fact.” The Government of the 
Reich “does not accept that declaration . . . So long as a 
member of the community of nations is branded as a crim- 
inal to humanity, a real understanding and reconciliation 
between the peoples is impossible of realization... .”* 
The Government raised the question in connection with 
the Locarno negotiations.” It has maintained a Division 
of War Guilt in the German Foreign Office. 

In September 1927, President von Hindenburg made 
a speech at Tannenberg in which he “repudiated” the 


2 Survey of International Affairs, 1925, Vol. II, p. 12. 
~Ceepn 106: 
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accusations that Germany was responsible for the World 
War. He declared that the war “was the last resort for 
the preservation of our existence against a host of ene- 
mies.” Several million marks are appropriated annually 
by the German Government for propagandist purposes, 
and much of this is utilized to agitate against this and 
other provisions in the Versailles Treaty.* 

Some writers go so far as to state that since the recent 
publication of official documents shows that Germany was 
not solely responsible for causing the World War, the 
peace treaty which was, in their opinion, based on that 
premise falls to the ground. But there is no agreement 
among the scholars even yet as to the allocation of war 
guilt. While there are few if any students who still main- 
tain that Germany was “‘solely” responsible, many of them 
still accord to Germany the major responsibility. It is 
doubtful whether the appointment of a commission of his- 
torians from neutral countries would clarify the question. 
The real causes of the war go into the distant past, and 
the determination of war guilt will always depend upon 
individual interpretation. 

Even if this question could be satisfactorily answered, 
it would not affect the validity of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Resentment against Article 231 of the treaty arises partly 
out of a strained interpretation of that article. The treaty 
merely holds Germany responsible for causing the damage 
to the Allies as a consequence of the war caused by Ger- 
man aggression. It does not impose sole responsibility upon 
Germany for causing the war. Technically, Germany was 


*See German Propaganda in 1926 (European Economic and Political Survey, June 
15, 1927, p. 644). 
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the aggressor, but this is very different from being solely 
responsible—as the case of France in 1870 proves. The 
sentimental issue at stake might be solved by a joint decla- 
ration of the Allies interpreting Article 231 in this light. 
From the practical standpoint, as we have seen, many of 
the unsatisfactory provisions of the treaty are gradually 
being modified. Germany is still liable for reparation just 
as the Allies are liable for the war debts and her obliga- 
tions are based upon the principle of commensurate taxa- 
tion. But Germany’s liability in this respect rises out of 
the damage which her invading troops actually caused and 
out of the fact that she lost the war. Since the question 
of war guilt is impossible of definite solution and since it 
is only of sentimental importance, little good comes from 
making it a concrete political issue. 

The demand for the return of the German colonies de- 
rives its strength from the war argument—resentment 
against the implication of Germany’s moral inferiority and 
unfitness for the task of administering colonies. This im- 
plication was removed by the admission of Germany to the 
League of Nations and the appointment of a German 
member to the Mandates Commission. As long as the open 
door is maintained in the mandates, there is little reason 
from the economic standpoint why Germany should re- 
ceive her colonies back. Under the present system she 
can enjoy all the benefits of colonization and yet assume 
none of the responsibilities of administration. Some 
liberals in Germany take the position that in view of 
the growing racial difficulties throughout the world, colo- 
nies would be a liability rather than an asset to Ger- 


many. 
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EurorEAN BOUNDARIES AND EUROPEAN MINORITIES 


Probably the greatest obstacle to European conciliation 
is the disputed frontiers. Under this category fall a large 
number of questions—the Saar, Alsace-Lorraine, Eupen- 
Malmédy, the Amschluss question, the Eastern Frontier, 
Vilna, Bessarabia, the South Tyrol, the Hungarian boun- 
daries, Macedonia and the Dobrudja. 

In accepting the Locarno agreements, Germany vir- 
tually undertook never to dispute, either by force or di- 
plomacy, the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France. The 
people of Alsace-Lorraine today have their grievances 
against French administration, but this is now a domestic 
issue involving the language question and clerical and 
decentralization issues. 

The Saar stands on a different footing. Within seven 
years—in 1935—a plebiscite will be held to decide the 
fate of the territory. It is a foregone conclusion that the 
inhabitants will vote to return to Germany. France is 
bound to lose the Saar just as she is bound to evacuate the 
Rhineland. It would cost France little if she agreed before 
1935 to the return of the Saar to Germany; and it would 
be an important gesture of goodwill. Upon the return of 
the Saar to Germany, the latter government can be obliged 
to compensate France for the Saar mines. But since the 
sums named in the Dawes plan already cover the total 
amount which Germany is obliged to pay, any payment 
for the Saar mines will have to be deducted from the 
payments already being made. France will therefore have 
very little to gain in demanding compensation for the 
Saar. 

Under the Versailles Treaty, the Council has the power 
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to veto the union of Austria and Germany, a veto which 
in effect has already been exercised. While this con- 
stitutes a political violation of the principle of self-deter- 
mination, it is doubtful whether this prohibition will pre- 
vent the restoration of a peaceful Europe. Although there 
are powerful Catholic and Socialist groups in both coun- 
tries which desire Anschluss and although the laws of both 
countries are gradually being made uniform, Austria’s 
economic position is somewhat improved, and some Aus- 
trians do not wish to be tied up to the grave difficulties 
confronting Germany. With the appeasement of Europe 
it is not improbable that sooner or later the League Council 
may approve the Austro-German Union. 

Grave difficulties exist, however, in regard to the Eastern 
Frontier. It seems certain that the Danzig question will 
sooner or later be reopened. Moreover a plebiscite might be 
held in regard to the other disputed areas. As far as Ger- 
many is concerned, the Eastern Frontier, the reparation 
question, and the one-sided disarmament provisions are 
the main obstacles in the way of European conciliation. 
Many people in the Allied countries are already beginning 
to say that the Allies have more to gain than to lose from 
meeting at least some of the German requests. 

To what extent the other frontier difficulties will pre- 
vent the restoration of real peace it is difficult to say. 
Bessarabia and Vilna will lead to European war only in 
case Russia wishes a pretext to launch an attack. But there 
are no signs that Soviet Russia has any intention of em- 
barking on such a foolhardy venture, for the immediate fu- 
ture at least. Austria will never be in a position to go to war 
with Italy over the South Tyrol; it is at present not likely 
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that Germany would come to her aid in such a crusade. 
The Balkan question is much nearer a solution than before 
the World War. Nevertheless the questions of Macedonia, 
the Dobrudja, and of Italy and Albania, not to men- 
tion other problems remain. These may give rise to dis- 
putes between Balkan states, and such disputes in the past 
have drawn in the larger powers. But in view of the or- 
ganization of the League of Nations and of the desire 
of the leading powers to maintain peace in the Balkans, 
these disputes are not now as likely to lead to war as they 
formerly were. Already the League has energetically extin- 
guished the sparks arising out of several Balkan contro- 
versies. Nevertheless the existence of frontiers which 
plainly violate the principle of nationality, will continue 
an irritant to European peace. The League of Nations is a 
forum where disputes can be aired; it will act as a machine 
to determine, as scientifically as possible, the exact basis of 
grievances. In the meantime, much irritation over fron- 
tiers could be eliminated if the rights of minorities were 
really respected and if tariff barriers were lowered and the 
restrictions removed from frontier trade. 

These two questions of economic barriers and minorities 
are issues which affect the relations not only of Germany 
and the Allies but also of all other European states as a 
whole. Even if frontiers are altered, minorities will inevit- 
ably remain, and as long as they are oppressed, they will 
constitute an international problem. At present about 
30,000,000 of the 400,000,000 inhabitants of Europe con- 
stitute so-called racial minorities. Of this number the 
majority live under the protection of minority treaties, 
These treaties were signed at the Paris Peace Conference, 
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between the Allied and Associated Powers on the one 
hand, and by Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Ru- 
mania, Greece, Armenia, Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Turkey on the other hand. The Baltic states were likewise 
obliged to make declarations in regard to minorities upon 
their entering the League of Nations, while certain Polish 
and German minorities are under the protection of the 
Upper Silesian convention. Any minority from a treaty 
country may bring its grievances to the League Council. 
So far the League has not been active in investigating and 
taking action on these complaints, partly because of the 
former absence from the Council of Germany—a state 
interested in the proper treatment of minorities. Now that 
Germany has a permanent seat on the Council, the situa- 
tion may change—the League may become more active. 
Nevertheless, there are obvious limitations to the investi- 
gations of an outside authority, however necessary such 
investigations may be. A change in internal attitude is 
necessary. Minorities must cease agitation for a return to 
their fatherland. Majorities must give minorities real 
participation in national life. The removal of political 
disputes between states and a growing sense of security 
may produce greater tolerance within the countries con- 
fronted with this problem—and this may gradually bring 
about some form of voluntary assimilation of the minori- 
ties concerned. The function of the League should be to 
assist the development of a mutual toleration rather than 
to impose a solution against the wishes of the dominant 
party. 

If Europe is genuinely to recover, the economic ques- 
tion must also be solved. No country in Europe is self- 
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sufficient; each must buy and must sell in foreign markets. 
Yet nationalist fears of falling under the domination of 
the economically strong countries, plus the desire to 
establish independent industries, so as not to be at the 
mercy of a foreign power in time of war—these are the 
things which are responsible for maintaining tariff walls. 
If trade between European countries should become as 
free as it is within the forty-eight states of the American 
Union, the economic causes of war would be largely 
removed. Some Europeans already advocate the establish- 
ment of a European tariff union. Others go further and 
advocate a Pan-European movement. They advocate the 
creation, upon this economic basis, of a United States of 
Europe. It is usually agreed that any such proposals are 
for decades impossible of realization. Nevertheless, as the 
discussion of the Economic Committee of the League 
shows, trade agreements reducing tariffs are essential to 
European economic and political prosperity. International 
economic cooperation has already been brought about 
indirectly by the establishment of a number of interna- 
tional cartels between producers in various European 
countries which eliminate competition by dividing up 
markets. While these cartels discourage friction between 
competing national groups, any such organs, uncontrolled 
by international authority, are likely by increasing prices 
to abuse the interests of the consumer. The establishment 
of cartels by no means removes the necessity for reducing 
tariff barriers. 

Finally there is the question of disarmament. While we 
have already discussed the question as it relates to Ger- 
many, the international problem of disarmament has been 
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left to the last, simply because there can be no genuine 
limitation of armaments, no real outlawing of war, until 
the causes of international disputes are removed. As long 
as territory is unjustly held, as long as minorities are mis- 
treated, as long as tariff barriers obstruct essential trade, 
nations will feel insecure. So long as they feel insecure, 
they will not surrender their weapons of defense. In the 
past few years the United States and the League of Na- 
tions have attempted to bring about armament agree- 
ments. Except for the limited success of the Washington 
Conference, all these efforts have failed. Only when the 
major causes of war are removed and machinery for the 
pacific settlement of disputes has been established will the 
armaments question be solved. And then it will solve itself. 
When nations will be able to trust to an international 
society for the enforcement of their rights, then they will 
be able to reduce their armaments to the point consistent 
with their obligation to support international authority. 
Many Englishmen would like to see the British Govern- 
ment solemnly declare that in the future it will never use 
the British fleet as an instrument of attack except to carry 
out the sanctions of the League of Nations. If all states 
entered into a similar engagement, competition in arma- 
ments would come to an end. It would be a relatively 
simple matter to determine what contribution toward this 
international police force each state should make. 


Tue LEAGUE OF NaTIoNs AS AN AID TO PEACE 


Such are the concrete problems, economic, political and 
social, confronting Europe today. Some solutions require 
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the alteration of the status quo created by the peace 
treaties. Others require closer cooperation between all 
European states in matters of common interest to them as 
a whole. It is not enough to outlaw war as a means of 
settling international conflicts. It is essential that a con- 
structive means for solving conflicts be erected in war’s 
place. Otherwise, disputes will remain unsolved, nations 
will harbor grievances in an atmosphere of smouldering 
hatred which sooner or later, despite anti-war promises, 
will break into flame. 

When the people of the United States or of France or 
of any other country wish to solve their domestic prob- 
lems, they attempt to secure the enactment of laws in a 
legislature where majorities usually make the decisions. In 
international relations, even for Europe as a whole, there 
is no parliament having the powers of a super-state. Each 
state is legally equal and independent; in theory it cannot 
be obliged to do anything against its will; a treaty affect- 
ing its interests cannot be changed without its consent. 
The League Council, unlike national parliaments, acts on 
a unanimous vote. This rule of unanimity must be reck- 
oned with, especially when considering the possibilities of 
revising the frontiers of Europe and other provisions of 
the Paris Peace Treaties. 

It was President Wilson’s ardent hope that the League 
of Nations should be the instrument through which the 
provisions of the peace treaties could when necessary be 
revised. The League of Nations has been in existence only 
eight years. So far the question is undecided whether it is 
to remain an instrument for enforcing indefinitely the 
will of the victors of the World War upon the remainder 
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of Europe, or whether it is to become a real international 
organism for the continuous adjustment of international 
differences. 

The League of Nations is an association of fifty-four 
states (twenty-seven in Europe) who come together 
annually in an Assembly at Geneva. The five great states, 
—France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy and Japan—are 
permanently represented on a smaller body, the Council, 
which contains nine other members, periodically elected 
by the Assembly. The Council meets at least quarterly. 
Both the Council and the Assembly may deal “with any 
matter within the sphere of action of the League or affect- 
ing the peace of the world.” The general administrative 
work of the League is in the hands of a permanent sec- 
retariat at Geneva, composed of 465 experts representing 
thirty-four nationalities, who spend their entire time 
studying international problems. In addition there are 
commissions which advise the Council on technical ques- 
tions—such as the Mandates Commission, the Economic 
Committee and the Permanent Advisory Commission on 
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CHAPTER XX 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


THE establishment of a World Federation of Nations has 
long been the dream of philosophers. In part, at least, this 
dream came true when the peace treaties of 1919 were con- 
cluded, for into each of them was incorporated those 
famous articles which form the Covenant or constitution 
of the League of Nations. The League of Nations did not 
come into formal existence until January 10, 1920, but 
already in 1919 the plenipotentiaries of many nations had 
set their signatures to a statement of new international 
purposes when they approved the preamble of the Cov- 
enant as follows: 


“THE HicH ConTRACTING Parties, 

In order to promote international cooperation and to 
achieve international peace and security by the accep- 
tance of obligations not to resort to war, by the prescrip- 
tion of open, just and honourable relations between 
nations, by the firm establishment of the understandings 
of international law as the actual rule of conduct among 
Governments and by the maintenance of justice and a 
scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations in the deal- 
ings of organised peoples with one another, agree to this 
Covenant of the League of Nations.” 

406 
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At the time of its organization the League was composed 
of only 24 states, but the number grew rapidly until the 
obligations of the Covenant were finally accepted by a 
total of 56 states. Two countries later withdrew from 
membership—namely Brazil and Costa Rica. The latter 
country, however, has indicated a desire to return. When 
this happens the League will embrace 55 states. The states 
which do not belong to the League are the United States, 
Soviet Russia, Turkey, Mexico, Afghanistan, Brazil, Ecua- 
dor, Egypt, Yemen, Muscat and the Nejd. It is a mis- 
take to believe that the League is a purely European con- 
cern, since 27 members belong to the Western hemisphere, 
the Near East and the Orient. 

Any state may become a member of the League if its 
candidacy is supported by two-thirds of the Assembly. 
Such a state undertakes to live up to the obligations of the 
Covenant, the chief of which is to place its disputes with 
other nations before the Council or some arbitration court. 
It is expected also to send representatives to League con- 
ferences and to contribute to the upkeep of the League. 
Since 1921 the annual budget of the League has ranged 
between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000—a sum which is about 
equivalent to the cost of a single modern submarine. Mem- 
bers contribute toward this sum a number of units in pro- 
portion to their population and wealth. In 1928 the unit 
was about $5,000. The largest contributor is Great Britain 
which furnishes 105 units, and therefore paid in 1928 a 
total of $525,000. France and Germany pay 79 units each, 
Italy and Japan 60 each, Poland 32, Albania, Liberia, Lux- 
embourg, Paraguay and Central American States, each pay 
one unit. A number of states, such as China and the Cen- 
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tral American republics, have from time to time fallen in 
arrears. 

The League’s budget of $5,000,000 supports not only 
the League proper but also the International Labor Office 
and the World Court. One of the many difficulties that 
has confronted the League during its early years has been a 
difficulty arising from the parsimony of some of its mem- 
bers. States burdened with reconstruction necessities have 
in some cases tended to regard the League as a luxury and 
have been niggardly therefore in consenting to increased 
appropriations, The building erected for the International 
Labor Organization, which has been regarded by some 
critics as defective from the standpoint of architecture, 
was built for about one twenty-fifth of what Kansas paid 
for its state Capitol. 


‘ LEAGUE ORGANIZATION 


How is the League of Nations organized and how does it 
operate? The largest body is the Assembly, which meets 
annually at the headquarters of the League—Geneva. The 
regular meeting of the Assembly begins on the first Mon- 
day of September. Each member of the League is entitled 
to send three representatives to this meeting. The duties 
and the powers of the Assembly are manifold. It admits 
new members and elects members to the Council. It par- 
ticipates with the Council in the election of World Court 
judges. In general it reviews the work of the Council and 
the Secretariat and other organs of the League. Its work 
is summarized in a volume of resolutions in which it often 
lays down policies for the future. Delegates to the As- 
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sembly are not independent; they act on instruction from 
and are responsible to their home governments. 

The second and perhaps most important body of the 
League—important simply because it meets more often 
and is more pliable than the Assembly—is the League 
Council, which now holds four regular meetings a year. 
Originally the great powers were predominant in this 
body. But as a result of changes already described * the 
Council now has 14 members, of which only five—the 
British Empire, France, Japan, Italy and Germany—are 
permanent members. The other nine members—usually 
smaller powers—are elected by the Assembly for a single 
term of three years. The Assembly by two-thirds vote 
may, however, declare a nonpermanent member to be re- 
eligible. States which are not represented regularly on the 
Council are entitled to temporary representation when the 
Council is considering matters affecting their own interests. 
The Council is immediately responsible for the execution 
of all League work. Thus it follows in detail the adminis- 
tration of Danzig, and of the Saar, problems concerning 
the mandates, matters affecting minorities protected by 
international treaties, and dozens of other subjects. Per- 
haps its most spectacular work has been in connection with 
the settlement of disputes. 

Except in minor questions of procedure no action of the 
Assembly or Council binds any government without its 
consent. In other words the League is not a super-state. 
It is simply a body of nations working together to promote 
common interests through codperative means. Thus there 
is no League flag and no League army; no taxes are col- 
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lected in the League’s name. Moreover, if a state has met 
all its international obligations it may withdraw from the 
League upon giving two years’ notice. 

A third organ of the League of Nations is the Secre- 
tariat. This is a sort of international civil service located at 
Geneva. Altogether there are about 600 officials in the 
Secretariat, representing about 36 nationalities. These of- 
ficials are not representatives of their governments; they 
are permanent employees of the League, who study from 
a detached point of view the facts in each international 
problem coming before the League. The Secretariat is 
responsible for keeping the whole League machinery oiled. 
And upon the quality of men in the Secretariat much of 
the effectiveness of the League depends. 

What might be called a fourth organ of the League is 
made up in reality of a group of bodies called the Techni- 
cal Organization, The Assembly and Council of the 
League are for the most part composed of statesmen and 
jurists; but the majority of international problems calling 
for immediate attention involve highly technical questions 
in the solution of which expert knowledge is essential. 
To meet this need the League has established three Tech- 
nical Organizations, or committees of experts from vari- 
ous parts of the world, who gather periodically at Geneva. 
One organization is for Communications and Transit. Its 
purpose is to make it easy to travel from one country to 
another and towards this end it has drafted a number of 
valuable treaties. A second body is the Health Organiza- 
tion, which studies international means of fighting disease. 
A third is the Economic and Financial Organization, under 
whose auspices League loans have been made to Austria, 
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Hungary, Greece, Bulgaria and other countries. So pre- 
carious was the economic and financial situation in most 
of these countries that they were unable to procure loans 
on the ordinary investment market. Through the medium 
of the League these states received loans upon reasonable 
terms on the understanding that they should reorganize 
their finance and submit temporarily to League control 
to insure the proper expenditure of the money. The Finan- 
cial Committee has taken other important steps to bring 
about international economic reconstruction. As an out- 
growth of the work of the Economic Committee a great 
international economic conference was held in the spring 
of 1927. 

In addition to the technical organizations the League 
has established a number of permanent advisory bodies— 
also composed of experts—such as the commissions on 
Mandates, Opium, Intellectual Cooperation, and Traffic in 
Women and Children. Of these the most important, per- 
haps, is the Mandates Commission. It surveys the admin- 
istration of about 18,000,000 peoples formerly under the 
rule of Turkey and of Germany but now under the con- 
trol of a number of mandatory powers, who in turn are 
responsible to Geneva. The other committees study the 
subjects assigned to them. Out of their deliberations new 
international treaties may be drafted. 

Finally, mention should be made of the League Com- 
mission which governs the Saar, of the League Commis- 
sioner who presides over Danzig and of a number of 
League officers supervising refugee work in various parts 
of Europe. 

Two other international bodies which are not an inte- 
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gral part of the League of Nations but which grew out 
of the Treaties of Peace are the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, popularly called the World Court, and 
the International Labor Office. The headquarters of the 
first is at the Hague, and of the second at Geneva. The 
World Court consists of eleven regular judges and four 
deputy judges, elected for a period of nine years by a 
majority of the Council and the Assembly of the League, 
each body voting separately. Up to September 1928 the 
Court had delivered 13 judgments and 16 advisory opin- 
ions. The latter were given at the request of the Council. 
The decision of the World Court in a judgment is bind- 
ing on the parties, while an advisory opinion carries great 
moral weight. Although the United States was not a mem- 
ber of the World Court, Mr. Charles Evans Hughes was 
elected one of its judges in September, 1928.1 

The International Labor Organization holds annual 
international conferences of employers, employees and 
governments, and maintains a permanent office of labor 
experts at Geneva. The purpose of this organization is 
to bring about the improvement of labor conditions 
throughout the world. Its method has been to draft inter- 
national conventions and recommendations, a large num- 
ber of which have been adopted by various countries. A 
notable convention was one providing for the eight-hour 
day. 

Thus the organization of the League of Nations is 
complicated and its activities are manifold. Its work may 
be understood best from an examination of the things it 
attempts to do. Generally speaking, the League has two 


1 . . 
In succession to Professor John Bassett Moore, elected in 1921. 
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main objects. The first is to settle disputes by peaceful 
means after they arise; the second is to remove causes of 
dispute by bringing about agreement upon certain rules 
of conduct and upon certain limitations of action by each 
state in the interest of the international good. 


SETTLING DISPUTES 


In furtherance of the first of these objects the Covenant 
in Article XI provides that any war or threat of war is 
to be regarded as a matter of concern to the whole League, 
which may take any action that may be deemed wise and 
effectual to safeguard peace. Each Member of the League 
has the friendly right to bring to the attention of the 
Assembly or the Council any circumstance whatever 
affecting international relations which threatens to dis- 
turb international peace or the good understanding 
between nations upon which peace depends. 

If two members of the League become involved in a 
dispute which threatens their good relations, they promise 
(Article XII) to submit the matter to arbitration, judi- 
cial settlement or to enquiry by the Council. They agree 
to accept the arbitral award and undertake not to go to 
war in any case until three months after the Council has 
made its report. Under this provision states may take a 
dispute to the World Court. It is generally recognized, 
however, that the World Court must confine itself to 
legal questions—to disputes in which some principle of 
international law is involved. Now the most important 
disputes in international relations are not legal but politi- 
cal—disputes which the World Court cannot attempt to 
solve. Such disputes must therefore go to the League 
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Council (or the Assembly). But the Council has no power 
to impose a solution upon the disputants. It simply studies 
the merits of the case and then makes a recommendation. 
If its recommendation is unanimous (leaving out of con- 
sideration the votes of representatives of the interested 
parties) members of the League cannot legally go to war 
with any party to the dispute which accepts the recom- 
mendation. In case of disagreement within the Council, 
however, the parties to the dispute regain their freedom 
after three months. They may then go to war. This is 
what is called the “gap” in the Covenant. 


THE GraEco-BULGARIAN DISPUTE 


Perhaps the most striking illustration of the way the 
League’s conciliation machinery may operate was afforded 
by the Graeco-Bulgarian dispute of 1925. On October 22; 
1925 the Bulgarian Minister of Foreign Affairs telegraphed 
the Secretary-General of the League at Geneva that a 
Greek soldier had crossed the frontier and had fired upon 
a Bulgarian sentry. The Bulgarian sentry replied by kill- 
ing the Greek, who fell in Bulgarian territory. General 
firing resulted; the Greek Government ordered troops to 
advance into Bulgaria; a war was threatened. The Bul- 
garian Minister in his telegram asked the League of 
Nations to come to his country’s aid. In the meantime, 
Bulgaria showed her good intentions and her faith in the 
League by ordering her troops not to resist the Greek 
invasion. When he received this telegram the Secretary- 
General immediately telegraphed M. Briand in Paris, who 
as president of the League Council, hurriedly convened a 
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meeting. The day after Bulgaria’s first message was re- 
ceived at Geneva, M. Briand sent telegrams to both Greece 
and Bulgaria exhorting the two governments to retire 
their troops behind their respective frontiers pending con- 
sideration of the dispute by the Council, which had been 
called in special session. In reply Greece said that she was 
acting in “legitimate” defense and that Bulgaria had mis- 
stated the facts. On October 26 the members of the 
League Council convened in Paris. Representatives of 
states scattered throughout the world were able to gather 
at a moment’s notice because some of them such as 
M. Ishii of Japan occupied European diplomatic posts. 
Representatives of the Greek and Bulgarian Governments 
were also present. The first action of the Council was 
not to determine which of the two states was the “ag- 
gressor.” It was to request Greece and Bulgaria within 
sixty hours to withdraw their troops behind their respec- 
tive frontiers. Both governments accepted the invitation, 
and military attachés of France, Great Britain and Italy 
later reported that this withdrawal had actually taken 
place. In other words, the first action of the Council was 
to put an end to hostilities. This accomplished, it pro- 
ceeded to determine what the cause of the dispute was 
and who had been to blame. Bulgaria claimed that Greece 
was guilty of aggression; Greece claimed to be acting in 
“legitimate defense.” But it was pointed out that Greek 
soldiers had actually entered Bulgarian territory. This led 
M. Briand to declare that if Greece wanted redress or pro- 
tection she should have appealed to the League Council 
before resorting to military action. A commission was now 
appointed to travel to the scene of the incident and learn 
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what actually occurred. Both Bulgaria and Greece agreed 
in advance to accept its recommendations. The commission 
found that the Greek Government had acted upon false or 
exaggerated news in invading Bulgaria. It stated that while 
Greece was entitled to take military measures within 
its own territory, it was not justified in invading Bul- 
garia. It recommended that Greece pay an indemnity of 
30,000,000 leva (approximately $219,000) to Bulgaria to 
cover the loss of Bulgarian life and property resulting 
from the invasion—a recommendation with which Greece 
complied. The commission went further than this. It ex- 
plored the fundamental political difficulties underlying 
the relations between Greece and Bulgaria. It found that 
these arose in part out of the local minorities problem and 
it recommended that neutral officers be appointed to take 
control of the Greek and Bulgarian frontier forces. 

This is a conspicuous example of how the League Coun- 
cil may avert a war. Had such machinery been in existence 
in 1914, a conference would have been called overnight 
following the Serajevo murder. This machinery now ex- 
ists, and the lightning-like rapidity of its operation is soon 
to be increased by improving wireless and telegraphic com- 
munications between Geneva and the rest of the world. 
In order to receive such emergency calls someone is always 
on duty at the League office in Geneva day and night. 

Critics of the League might be inclined to stress the 
fact that while Greece and Bulgaria were legally bound to 
submit their disputes to the Council (or the World Court) 
they were not obliged to accept the recommendations of 
the Council for a definite settlement. This is true. Never- 
theless the pressure of world opinion as registered through 
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the Council and reflected in the press is so strong that it 
has become very difficult for states to reject concrete rec- 
ommendations unanimously agreed to by this impartial 
body. Altogether about 25 disputes have come before the 
Council in the last nine years. 

It is conceivable that some state, great or small, may 
some day ignore its obligation to take a dispute to the 
Council, or go to war in defiance of the recommendations 
of the Council or of the decision of the World Court. 
What would happen then? In a number of articles the 
Covenant makes provision for such contingencies. The 
famous Article X provides that League members shall 
undertake to respect and preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and existence and po- 
litical independence of all members of the League. More- 
over, according to Article XVI, should any member of 
the League resort to war illegally, it “shall ipso facto be 
deemed to have committed an act of war against all other 
Members of the League, which hereby undertake imme- 
diately to subject it to the severance of all trade or finan- 
cial relations. . . .” The Council is also to recommend 
what effective military force the members of the League 
shall contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect 
the Covenant. In other words, even if it is true that there 
is no international army, the League has made provision 
for cooperative police measures. It is interesting to note, 
however, that although the League has been in existence 
more than nine years, these sanctions have not yet had to 
be imposed. So far the force of world opinion and of moral 
persuasion has been sufficient to prevent states which have 
referred a dispute to the Council from going to war. 
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It must be admitted that the practical value of the 
sanctions provided in the Covenant has been diminished 
by the reluctance of members of the League to pledge 
themselves in advance to use force against a state which 
illegally goes to war. In 1921 the League Assembly passed 
a resolution to the effect that each state was to decide 
for itself whether or not another state had violated its 
obligations, and whether or not sanctions against an 
aggressor should be applied. Under these circumstances 
the Council merely has the power to make a recommenda- 
tion, leaving each state in practice to do as it pleases. A 
situation may therefore develop in which ten states may 
wish to apply sanctions against another, while forty states 
remain aloof. Under such circumstances it is doubtful 
whether sanctions will actually be invoked. One of the 
purposes of the Locarno Security Conference was to in- 
crease the force of sanctions in the Rhineland area, while 
the Geneva protocol attempted to make concrete sanc- 
tions operative upon a larger scale.1 The chief value at 
present of the League sanctions is that they constitute an 
additional moral deterrent to a state which threatens to 
embark upon war. 


THe ANTI-War Pacr 


On August 27, 1928, fifteen governments signed in 
Paris a pact renouncing war “‘as an instrument of national 
policy.” The initiative in preparing this treaty was taken 
by M. Briand of France and by Secretary Kellogg of the 
United States; its conclusion followed negotiations which 
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had extended over a period of several months. During 
these negotiations a number of “interpretations” of the 
treaty were made. Perhaps the most important of these 
declared that self-defense was not prohibited by the treaty 
and that each state might decide what constituted an act 
of self-defense. The British Government also enunciated 
in this connection a reservation which might be described 
as a “British Monroe Doctrine,” since it was in effect a 
British refusal to permit British interests to be prejudiced 
in regions such as Egypt and Arabia the welfare and integ- 
rity of which were described as having a special and vital 
connection with British peace and safety. A number of 
governments, moreover, declared that nothing in the 
treaty could invalidate their obligations under the Cove- 
nant of the League. 

As long as a state which has signed the anti-war pact 
can justify any war on the ground of self-defense, the pact 
itself does not seem to have much legal value. Neverthe- 
less, as the Graeco-Bulgarian dispute showed, members of 
the League are not free to define the meaning of self- 
defense, since the League Council may pass upon the 
question whether or not the use of force in a particular 
instance is or is not justified. Whether or not the anti- 
war pact is to be vitiated by extreme interpretations of 
the doctrine of self-defense will depend very much upon 
how non-members of the League, such as Russia and the 
United States, employ this doctrine in the future. Never- 
theless it must be recognized that the anti-war pact has 
several distinct advantages. It is a moral instrument in 
the hands of public opinion, which may demand that 
governments match their words with deeds. 
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The anti-war pact is also important from the stand- 
point of the United States. As a result of accepting this 
treaty the United States for the first time assumes an 
international obligation not to go to war—an obligation 
which members of the League have already assumed 
although in a somewhat different form. As a result of 
accepting. the anti-war pact, the relations between the 
United States and the League of Nations will probably 
be altered. Hitherto League members feared that the 
United States would interfere with an economic boycott 
imposed by League members against an aggressor state. 
But as a result of the anti-war pact, it will be difficult for 
the United States to oppose such a boycott in the case of 
a state which is a universally recognized aggressor. And 
if this country really takes the pact seriously the American 
people will come to realize that war can be genuinely out- 
lawed only after the establishment of institutions to guar- 
antee the world against armed marauders and, still more, 
to establish processes whereby justice may be progressively 
realized and all pretext for the use of violence removed. 

Already the United States sends official delegates to 
League conferences in regard to disarmament and to eco- 
nomic and humanitarian matters. In fact about the only 
League conferences which the United States does not 
attend are meetings of the Council and the Assembly, the 
bodies which determine whether or not subsidiary confer- 
ences shall be held and whether or not the recommenda- 
tions of these subsidiary conferences are to be carried out. 
The best means of avoiding war, as the Graeco-Bulgarian 
dispute showed, is in the application of preventive meas- 
ures of a conciliatory and consultative character. If the 
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United States should agree to consult with League mem- 
bers, and to throw the weight of its prestige on the side 
of the League Council in causing states to find a pacific 
settlement of their differences, it is doubtful whether war 
would occur. This form of consultation between the 
United States and League members could take place with- 
out the United States assuming the obligations of full 
membership in the League. This country could be ad- 
mitted as a sort of “‘associate” member. The anti-war pact 
may lead to some such arrangement; it may be a bridge 
between the United States and the other powers in 
organizing real peace machinery. 


REMOVING UNDERLYING CAUSES OF DISPUTES 


So far popular emphasis has rested upon the efforts of 
the League to settle disputes after they have arisen. These 
efforts are important; but naturally they are not as fun- 
damental as the removal of underlying causes of dispute. 
Some people believe that if nations merely promise to 
arbitrate disputes and undertake not to go to war, the 
affairs of the world will automatically be straightened out. 
This belief, however, is misleading. A court of interna- 
tional justice has no power to make new laws; it merely 
applies existing law. If, for example, Germany and Poland 
should become involved in a dispute over the Free City 
of Danzig and should take it to the World Court, that 
body could not terminate the Free City régime and return 
Danzig to Germany. The World Court would be obliged 
to apply the Treaty of Versailles. It could not inquire 
whether the treaty provisions were just or unjust any more 
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than the courts in the United States can inquire whether 
the prohibition laws are just or unjust. In each case the 
court must apply existing law. Arbitration is not, there- 
fore, a solace to states smarting from an unjust status quo. 
Any movement to outlaw war—to deprive dissatisfied 
states of the right of self-help—which does not at the 
same time develop machinery for the peaceful removal 
of disputes over which international law as yet has no 
jurisdiction may become a modern form of Holy Alli- 
ance—a group of great powers attempting to suppress 
any infringement upon their interests. 

The great problem in international relations is the prob- 
lem of establishing machinery whereby the status quo may 
be peacefully changed. A doctrinaire solution would be 
the creation of a super-state which by majority vote could 
bring about changes of the international status quo. There 
is not the remotest possibility, however, of the establish- 
ment of such a state during the present century. Other 
means, less sweeping and paving the way more gradually 
for a future world community, must therefore be found. 

Potentially the most important work of the League lies 
in removing the causes of disputes—i.e., in making new 
international law. A large part of the work of the various 
technical organizations, of the Assembly and the Council 
is directed toward formulating new principles of conduct 
for nations so that the conflicts of the past will not recur. 
This work usually takes final shape in international treaties 
or conventions and when such conventions are ratified 
they become a new part of the body of international law. 

It may be of interest to look into the actual procedure 
of the League in drawing up one of these conventions. 
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International railway communication is very important 
to world commerce and tourist traffic; if one of the 
nations through which such a line passes were to stop all 
foreign passengers at its boundaries, the economic and per- 
sonal interests of people in every country would suffer. 
The working out of methods whereby trains may freely 
pass from one country to another is, therefore, of inter- 
national importance. To improve the existing system of 
international communication in Europe, the League As- 
sembly in 1922 voted appropriations authorizing a Euro- 
pean railway conference to be held in 1923. As soon as 
this step was taken the permanent officials in the Transit 
Section of the Secretariat collected all available informa- 
tion in regard to the railway problem. The next step was 
to sound out railway experts throughout the continent as 
to how the problems could best be solved. Finally a plan 
was presented to the technical organization of Communi- 
cation and Transit, which is composed of officials and 
representatives of business organizations interested in com- 
munications. After studying the problem, the Transit 
organization drew up a draft convention laying down new 
international rules for European railway traffic. This con- 
vention was then sent to each government concerned, 
together with a report of the Committee. This report and 
draft convention were then studied by each government 
as the basis for the diplomatic conference which the Coun- 
cil had in the meantime called. The governments therefore 
knew what the main proposals were to be and they had 
the opportunity of forming conclusions beforehand. In 
other words, the diplomatic conference was the last step 
in a carefully worked out process, in which the knowledge 
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of experts and the negotiating ability of diplomats were 
combined." 

Once a convention is signed, each government considers 
whether or not to ratify. Formerly many conventions 
went by default simply because of neglect. But if a gov- 
ernment does not act upon a League convention within 
a reasonable length of time, the Council, Assembly or the 
Secretariat may make inquiries, and the League has been 
specially effective in this type of follow-up work. As a 
result of the creation of this League machinery—a ma- 
chinery which is continuously in operation and necessarily 
complicated—the world may claim for the first time in 
its history that it has devised a method by which interna- 
tional problems may be intelligently solved. Through this 
method, new international treaties, whether for the pur- 
pose of lowering customs duties, providing for the limita- 
tion of armaments and accomplishing other common ends, 
may be negotiated and the causes of disputes which in the 
past have often led to war removed. 

But the conclusion of new treaties is not the only thing 
that is of importance. It is also necessary sometimes to 
revise existing ones. And it is much easier to make a treaty 
than to amend it. Germany was forced to sign the Treaty 
of Versailles by twenty-six Allied states. Many of these 
states now agree that certain portions of the treaty should 
be revised. But legally a single state, it seems, may block 
any proposed change in this treaty which affects its own 
interests, and legally, therefore, Poland may prevent any 
revision of the eastern frontier of Germany, while France 


1Cf, C. Howard-Ellis, The Origin, Structure and Working of the League of 
Nations, p. 1479. 
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may prevent any change in the Saar régime before 1935. 
To those of us who are accustomed to majority votes in 
domestic governments, this veto power in the hands of a 
single state seems highly unreasonable. Yet states in the in- 
ternational community differ vitally from individuals 
within a state. There are less than a dozen large states in the 
world, whereas there are millions of individuals within a 
single state. No great state will ever agree to submit its des- 
tinies to the majority vote of an international assembly 
controlled by the smaller powers. No revision of the peace 
treaties will achieve its end—namely, European conciliation 
—if it is accomplished against the will of the principal par- 
ties. Europe would not be freed from bitterness if a settle- 
ment imposed upon Germany by force were to be revised 
in defiance of the wishes of the people of Poland or of 
France. Instead of being confronted with the problem of a 
disgruntled Germany, Europe would be confronted with 
the problem of a disgruntled Poland or a disgruntled 
France. 

There is no hiding the fact that many Frenchmen have 
been opposed even to the peaceful revision of the Paris 
treaties, During 1926 and 1927 Germany and Belgium car- 
ried on negotiations looking toward the retrocession of 
Eupen and Malmedy to Germany, and to the establishment 
of a neutral commission to determine the truth about ac- 
tivities of Belgian franc-tireurs, or snipers, during the 
World War. But the negotiations were suddenly dropped, 
and it was understood that this was due to pressure brought 
to bear on Belgium by the French Government. Already, 
however, there is a feeling in France that the burden of 
guaranteeing all of the new frontiers of Europe, which 
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France assumed through her policy of alliances, is out of 
proportion to the benefits which she supposedly gains by 
the settlement. There are signs that with increasing econ- 
omic cooperation between France and Germany, made pos- 
sible by the commercial agreement of August 1927, many 
Frenchmen are preparing themselves for a revision of the 
Versailles régime, provided France receives concessions 
equivalent to those she will be asked to make. The con- 
clusion of the new reparation agreement in June, 1929, 
the terms of which are summarized in the appendix, should 
pave the way for further changes, such as the evacuation 


of the Rhineland. 


Tue REVISION OF TREATIES 


Realizing the limitations of the policy of force and the 
importance of public opinion the authors of the Cove- 
nant inserted Article XIX which reads as follows: 


“The Assembly may from time to time advise the recon- 
sideration by Members of the League of treaties which 
have become inapplicable, and the consideration of inter- 
national conditions whose continuance might endanger the 
peace of the world.” 


Under this article Germany, for example, might bring 
the Danzig question before the Assembly, where it could 
be thoroughly aired. The Assembly has no power to impose 
on the signatories a revision of the Versailles Treaty. But 
‘ts various members would have a right to discuss the ques- 
tion and as a result the Polish or other delegations opposed 
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to revision might be convinced of the necessity of modi- 
fying their views or the majority might convince Germany 
that no modification should take place. If the Assembly 
made a recommendation and Poland ignored it, the whole 
matter might then be referred to the Council under 
Article XI. 

When the League was first established, the foreign offices 
of the great powers gave it little heed. They sent relatively 
obscure men to Geneva and the League did not dare to 
intervene in the major disputes of Europe, such as the dis- 
pute over the occupation of the Ruhr. But with the 
repeated failures of the old diplomacy, the foreign offices 
turned to the League; and now Geneva is the meeting 
place of the leading statesmen of Europe. The record of 
the League meetings may at times reveal only petty accom- 
plishments. But the leading statesmen of Europe, their 
spirits smoothed by the calm waters of Lac Leman and the 
majestic purity of Mont Blanc, may informally discuss 
common problems and gradually acquire a common 
viewpoint. 

It looks as if the destinies of Europe will be decided 
hereafter not upon the battlefield but in the forum of 
the League of Nations. The instruments in the contest will 
not be swords but propaganda. Blocs of nations will arise 
which will trade influence at Geneva, just as groups trade 
influence in legislative bodies at home. Decisions often 
will be made not upon a basis of justice, but upon a basis 
of opportunistic intrigue. Methods of internal politics will 
be transferred to the international sphere. This may be 
disagreeable to those who cannot stomach the ways of poli- 
ticians. But it is much the lesser of two evils. There is no 
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system of government in which absolute justice is realized. 
In contrast to the way of war, the League offers a hope 
of progress, however slow and compromising its realization 
may prove to be. 

With two exceptions, all of the governments of Europe 
now use Geneva as the clearing-house for their interna- 
tional problems. These exceptions are Russia and Italy. 
Will these two states thwart the development of the 
League? Will they disturb the future peace of Europe? 
All prophecy is dangerous. Yet it seems correct to say that 
despite the existence of communistic propaganda abroad, 
Russia for the present has no intention of fighting a for- 
eign war. The Bolshevik extremists believe that propa- 
ganda is a more effective means of overthrowing capitalism, 
while both extremists and conservatives agree that war 
would be fatal to the success of Bolshevism at home. 

In Italy the situation is slightly different, but the same 
considerations apply. One day Mussolini is a blusterer as 
the Corfu incident illustrates, and the next day he is a 
pacifist, as his conciliatory speech on foreign policy in 
June 1928 shows. The time may yet come when Mussolini 
may reach such straits that he will believe that he can save 
himself from his people only by diverting their attention 
from himself through engaging in a foreign war. But the 
result would probably be that the internal system of Italy 
would come down with a crash. Italy’s economic situation 
is still so unstable that war would be disastrous. 

The passage of time may see the whole-hearted partici- 
pation in the League of both Russia and Italy, as well as 
the full cooperation of the United States. Such is the aim 
of all friends of the League. Creditable as this aim is, its 
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realization will not inaugurate the millennium, It may in- 
deed postpone it, if the victors in the last war seize control 
of League machinery for the purpose of maintaining the 
status quo indefinitely. The preachments of the Council 
may prevent Lithuania from going to war with Poland 
over Vilna and friends of the League acclaim another vic- 
tory for peace. Yet as long as the Council declines to look 
into the merits of the Vilna controversy, such a “‘victory” 
will be of dubious value. Hitherto, out of fear of endan- 
gering its existence and its success, the League has been 
slow to take a vigorous stand upon controversial issues. 
Yet the real vitality of the League sooner or later will 
depend upon its willingness squarely to face real issues. 
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APPENDIX 
THe REPARATION REPORT OF JUNE 1929 


ON September 16, 1928 at Geneva the six governments 
primarily interested in the reparation question decided to 
establish a new committee of experts to work out a “com- 
plete and definite settlement” of the problem. In February 
1929 experts from Belgium, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan and the United States accordingly 
met in Paris.! After long and difficult negotiations, a re- 
port was finally signed on June 7. Its acceptance by the 
respective governments was unanimously recommended by 
the experts, and preparations were made for holding a 
diplomatic conference to consider the adoption of this 
report as a substitute for the Dawes plan. At time of 
writing (June 1929) this conference has not yet been 
convened and the fate of the Experts’ Report is still un- 
certain. 

The main features of the new plan may be described 
briefly. In the first place, it definitely fixes the number of 
German annuities at 58. In other words, the financial set- 
tlement of the World War is definitely to be liquidated 

1The Belgian, British, French, Italian and Japanese experts were appointed by the 
Reparation Commission upon the nomination of their respective governments. The 
German experts were appointed by the German Government. The American experts, 


Mr. Owen Young and Mr. J. P. Morgan, were appointed by the Reparation Commis- 
sion cojointly with the German Government. 
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in 1987-88. During the first thirty-seven years, or until 
1965-66, the average German annuity is to be 2,051,- 
000,000 marks or $473,700,000—a considerable reduction 
from the normal annuity of $595,000,000 provided in 
the Dawes plan. During the last twenty-two years the 
annuity will be still further reduced. The present value 
of the new annuities over the total period of 58 years is 
set at about 36,996,000,000 marks or $8,879,040,000, and 
the value for the first 37 years at about 32,886,000,000 
marks or $7,826,868,000. This total sum marks a reduc- 
tion in the capitalized value of the Dawes annuity, which 
amounted to about $12,000,000,000, or of the $31,000,- 
000,000 (132 billion marks) envisaged by the London 
schedule of May, 1921. 

The Experts’ Report further stipulates that of this aver- 
age annuity of $473,700,000, Germany is to be uncondi- 
tionally liable only for 660,000,000 marks or $157,000,000. 
This sum is to be met out of a tax on the German railways, 
as under the Dawes plan. The remainder of the annuity is 
to come from the German budget. The German revenues 
pledged by the Dawes plan will continue to be assigned 
to reparation payments. Nevertheless, the payment of this 
second annual portion, amounting to about $330,000,000, 
is conditional upon the ability of Germany to transfer the 
sum into foreign currencies. The Experts’ Report recom- 
mends that the German Government shall have the right, 
upon giving ninety days’ notice, to postpone the transfer 
of the conditional share of the annuity for a period not 
exceeding two years. The German Government must, how- 
ever, continue to pay the sum in marks to the Reichsbank 
to the account of the creditor governments, who may 
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invest such sums in Germany or employ them in arranging 
German deliveries in kind. If economic conditions warrant 
it, the German Government may, moreover, suspend for 
one year payment to the Reichbank up to 50 per cent of 
the amount due. 

When the German Government makes a declaration of 
postponement, the Bank of International Settlement, de- 
scribed below, is to convene a special advisory committee. 
This committee is to consider the circumstances and con- 
ditions which led up to the request for postponement or 
which created the situation in which Germany considers 
her exchange and economic life to be seriously endangered 
by further transfer. The committee is to satisfy itself that 
the German authorities have used every effort in their 
power to fulfill their obligations, and is to recommend to 
the governments and banks what measures ought to be 
taken. 

The Report recommends that the foreign control set 
up over German finances and industry by the Dawes plan 
come to an end. Thus the Reparation Commission, accord- 
ing to the new plan, will be supplanted by a new inter- 
national bank, divorced from politics. Germany is to 
accept complete responsibility for raising and transferring 
reparation payments, subject to the provisions already 
noted in regard to the conditional payments; in return 
she is to recover complete financial and industrial 
autonomy.! Moreover, the “index of prosperity” is to be 
abolished. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the new plan 
is the proposal for a “Bank of International Settlement,” 


4She must promise, however, to continue the system of assigned revenues. 
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the purpose of which is “to provide additional facilities for 
international movement of funds and to afford a ready 
instrument for promoting international relations. In con- 
nection with German reparation annuities, it shall perform 
as trustee for creditor countries the entire work of external 
administration of this plan, shall act as agency for receipt 
and distribution of funds and shall supervise and assist in 
the commercialization and mobilization of certain por- 
tions of the annuities.” Germany will pay the annuities 
into an Annuity Trust Account of the Bank. After 
deducting its expenses, the Bank is to distribute the re- 
mainder to the Allies, roughly in accordance with the 
percentages drawn up in the Spa Agreement of 1920, 
except that France is to receive 500,000,000 out of the 
660,000,000 marks in the unconditional part of the an- 
nuity.’ The Bank is expected to be of great assistance to 
Germany in making transfers of reparation payments. It 
may give to Germany temporary credits, or in agreement 
with the Reichsbank it may invest marks, currently accru- 
ing to the reparation account, in Germany. By such meas- 
ures, the Bank will be able to ease any strain “until such 
time as the discount rate and other corrective measures 
have had an opportunity to exert themselves.” 

Capital stock for the international bank to the amount 
of $100,000,000 is authorized. At least 55 per cent of the 
shares are to be issued in the seven countries represented 
on the Experts’ Committee. The control of the Bank is to 
be vested in a board of directors. The governor of each 
central bank in the seven countries, such as the Bank of 


*In return France must make certain deposits with the Bank. The British percent- 
age was reduced from 22% to 20.6%. 
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England, the Banque de France, and the Reichsbank are to 
be directors,! while each governor is to name another 
director from his own country. France and Germany will 
each be entitled to an additional director. These sixteen 
directors are to choose nine others, making a total of 25. 

Through the new Bank it will be possible to have Ger- 
many issue bonds representing the capital value of the 
unconditional annuity, for sale upon the world market. 
The present value of the unconditional annuity amounts 
to about $2,960,000,000. 

It is intended that the Bank of International Settlement 
shall have even larger functions than the handling of the 
reparation problem. Central banks may for ordinary ex- 
change purposes find it advantageous to make use of the 
Bank of International Settlement. The Experts’ Report 
declares, “‘As a stabilizing factor in foreign exchange, its 
advantages are obvious, and if in due time arrangements 
provided for any international settlement fund are put 
into effective operation, the bank should go far to elimi- 
nate the costs and risks now incurred in shipping and 
reshipping gold.” The Bank will not interfere with, but 
rather supplement existing institutions. In the natural 
course of time it is expected that the Bank will “furnish 
to the world of international commerce and finance im- 
portant facilities hitherto lacking. Especially it is to be 
hoped that it will become an increasingly close and valu- 
able link in the cooperation of central banking institu- 
tions generally—cooperation essential to the continuing 
stability of the world’s credit structure.” 


1 Provision is made for representation of the Federal Reserve Bank or some other 
bank in the United States. Secretary Stimson has declared, however, that the Federal 
Reserve Bank will not be permitted to be represented. 
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Finally, the reparation settlement is linked with the 
inter-allied debts. The unconditional part of the first 37 
annuities is earmarked to cover reconstruction costs of 
the Allies, particularly in France; the conditional part is 
framed so as to cover the sums owed by the Allies to each 
other and to the United States. At the end of 37 years 
the reconstruction claims of the Allies upon Germany will 
come to an end. But for the succeeding 22 years—or until 
1987-88 (the last year in which Allied payments to the 
United States are to be made)—Germany is to pay a 
reduced annuity, large enough to cover approximately 
what the Allies still owe the United States. If these so- 
called “‘outpayments” are reduced during the first 37 years 
—1.e., if the United States agrees to cancel all or part of 
the debt—two-thirds of the reduction will accrue to the 
benefit of Germany, and one-third to the benefit of the 
Allied governments.’ But if the United States makes any 
reduction applying to the last 22 years the whole of the 
benefit will accrue to Germany. Moreover, the profits of 
the Bank are to go in part to help the payment of the 
inter-allied debts. After making provision for a legal 
reserve fund and for an annual dividend, the plan pro- 
vides that one half of the remaining profits of the Bank 
shall go into a general reserve fund until it equals the 
paid-up capital. Seventy-five per cent of the remainder 
is to go to the creditor governments and to Germany in 
proportion to the size of their deposits in the Bank. The 
remaining 25 per cent is to be set aside as a special fund 
to aid Germany in paying the last 22 annuities, subject to 


* However, as long as Germany remains liable for any annuity after 1966 the 
creditor will retain annually only one-fourth part of the net relief, the balance being 
paid to the Bank to be applied to the last 22 annuities, 
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the condition that Germany makes a long-term deposit 
with the Bank of 400,000 reichsmarks. 

By this ingenious provision it is hoped that by 1966 a 
fund will be built up large enough to meet the remaining 
debt payments to the United States. If the fund does not 
meet this expectation, Germany will still remain liable.’ 


* Other provisions of the Report are to the effect that ordinary deliveries in kind 
shall end after ten years; that governments shall make no further use of their right 
to seize the property of German nationals; that Germany shall waive past claims 
against the Allies; and that the joint liability for reparation of Germany on the 
one hand, and of Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria on the other shall be dissolved. 


ADDENDA 


In August, 1929, a conference was held at the Hague 
to consider the adoption of the Young plan. Mr. Philip 
Snowden, Chancellor of the Exchequer in the British Gov- 
ernment, declared that three features of the Young plan 
were unfavorable to Great Britain. (1) It provided for a 
continuation of deliveries in kind by Germany which 
would injure the British export trade. (2) It reduced the 
British share in the distribution of reparations as fixed in 
the Spa agreement of 1920. Mr. Snowden demanded that 
the British share be increased $11,500,000 a year. (3) It 
gave five-sixths of the unconditional annuities to France 
and little if anything to the British Empire. 

As a result of long and tense negotiations, the govern- 
ments agreed to certain modifications in the Young plan 
to meet British objections. Guarantees were given against 
the re-export of deliveries in kind. The Italian State Rail- 
ways agreed, moreover, to buy a million tons of British 
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coal annually for the next three years. British annuities 
were increased about $9,500,000 a year—about 80% of 
what was originally demanded. This increase did not mean 
a decrease in the regular annuities of the other powers. It 
came from the unallocated Dawes annuities between 
April and September, 1929. The Young plan provided 
that after paying the inter-allied debt for this period, the 
balance of these annuities should be divided between the 
powers. At the Hague the Allies and Germany agreed that 
the interest on this sum, about 300,000,000 marks, shall be 
annually handed over to England. Britain will receive a 
further sum by reason of the change of date of German 
payments from the fifteenth to the first of each month. 
The final modification of the Young plan provided that 
the British Empire shall receive nearly $23,000,000 a year 
in unconditional annuities. This constitutes about a fourth 
of the total annuity of $97,400,000 which the British 
Empire should receive (unconditionally and conditionally) 
from Germany. 

The Hague conference also agreed to the evacuation of 
Allied troops from the Rhineland by June 30, 1930—four 
and a half years before the date contemplated by the 
Treaty of Versailles. Originally France insisted, as a con- 
dition of evacuation, upon the establishment of a perma- 
nent commission of military control in the Rhineland, but 
this demand was abandoned. If any government believe 
that Germany is violating the demilitarization provisions 
relating to the Rhineland, it may invoke Locarno or League 
procedure. 
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